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PREFACE. 

Tbis book bas been privately printed in order to se- 
cure complete liberty of thought and of the expression 
thereof. 

The facts concerning the military operations have 
been drawn, as far as possiUe, from the reports of the 
general staffs of the various combatants, * 

The statistics quoted are mainly from the 1914 issue 
of the "Statesman's Year Book," whose annual numbers 
1 have used for nearly thirty years and found reliable. 

ANTHONY ARNOUX. 
May 20th, 1915. 
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HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM 1871 
TO THE WAR 



In the early part of 1871, a result largely of the 
Franco-Prussian war, the German empire came into 
being, as the creation of Bismark, under the headship 
of the Prussian king. 

The treaty of 1871, which terminated this war, took 
from France the two provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and united them to the German empire. This, 
as regards the larger portion of the territory and as re- 
gards the language and the characteristics of the ma- 
jority of the people inhabiting these countries, was a 
reversion to their original political affiliations, as the 
bulk of these territories had been taken away from 
Germany, partly by force and partly by fraud, by 
Louis XIV of France. The city and fortress of Metz 
and its surrounding district, however, were French- 
speaking and had never been German, either politi- 
cally or by affiliation, hence Bismark at the time of 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany 
opposed the inclusion of Metz in the territory an- 
nexed, but the military leaders in Germany at the time 
viewed the continued possession of the fortress by 
France as a danger to the future tranquillity of the 
German empire, and Bismark, therefore, against his 
judgment, acquiesced in its being included in the terri- 
tory to be taken. 

Viewed from the political standpoint, the future 
icoUrse of European history proved the soundness of 
Bismark's contention. By language, by religion and 
by national feeling, Metz belonged to France, but, 
more important than the fact that Metz became Ger- 
man, was the fact that the possession of this French- 
speaking, French-feeling people by Germany, gave life 
in France to continuous agitation for its return to the 
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History of Europe— 1871 to the War 

motherland by the only means possible, re>coaquest. 

Though, possibly, in the course of time, France 
might have acquiesced' in the taking from it of the 
German-speaking parts of Alsace-Lorraine, the con- 
tinued spectacle of the French-speaking inhabitants 
of the territory of Metz at their-very doors, excited 
and irritated them as no other conceivable cause could 
have done, and made them most eager for its re-in- 
corporation into the territory of France, and this de- 
sire, as regards the lesser portion of the conquered 
territory, speedily included the whole of the conquered 
territory. 

For many years in France, up to the outbreak of 
this war of 1914, the rallying call of every political 
adventurer, whether it was a Boulanger or a Paul 
Delourrede, and one which found an immediate re- 
sponse in the hearts of French people, was the re- 
taking from the hated Germans of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. 

Therefore, for forty years, in every possible way, 
the flame of the resentment, which, unfortunately, ex- 
isted in a portion of the inhabitants of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, against Germany was fanned by the French, by 
inflammatory speeches, by caricatures, in literature, 
in poetry and by every conceivable means, legitimate 
or illegitimate, which one people can take to incite 
another to open or sullen rebellion. The works of 
the caricaturist, Hansi, which have attained world- 
wide reputation (caricatures so gross that they verge 
on positive indecency), were circulated extensively 
throughout France in the last three or four years pre- 
ceding the war, and greatly aided in increasing French 
resentment against Germany. 

Another fact arising from the war of 1870, which 
was not without influence in the present condition of 
affairs, and which fact really constitutes the com- 
mencement of the antagonism between England and 
Germany, was that, during the Franco -Prussian war, ■ 
England's sympathies ran very strongly with France, 
and this sympathy was not confined to mere verbal 
expression, but more substantial proofs were given. 
Many British fought on the side of France in a quarrel 
in which their nation had no cause for interference, 
and British manufacturers secretly supplied munitions 
of war to the French, a fact which was ascertained by 
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the German Government and forthwith given as much 
pubhcity as possible. 

Moreover, a portion of the British press, which is 
almost untrammelled in its license, not liberty, and 
almost as vehement and vituperative in its forms of 
expression as the American press, had espoused the 
French cause with undue enthusiasm and had vented 
its partisanship in almost daily diatribes and fulmina- 
tions against Germany for its alleged harshness in 
conducting the war, for its demand for Alsace and 
Lorraine, for its demand for the indemnity, and in 
general vituperation against the German people and 
German army. Necessarily the German newspapers, 
the only organ for expression of opinion which was 
at the disposal of the German people when these ut- 
terances of the British press came to their notice, 
retaliated in kind and a war of invective ensued which 
lasted for several years and created the seed of mutual 
mistrust and dislike. 

At this point it is well to note that sufficient atten- 
tion has not been paid by historians to the role which 
is played by the modern press, in creating animosities 
between peoples. Self-restraint at times of excite- 
ment appears to be unknown and in espousing the 
cause of one side or the other the press knowingly 
prints the grossest falsehoods, if calculated to injure 
in the eyes of the public to which it addresses itself, 
the cause which it dislikes, — nothing too noble, noth- 
ing too holy for these anonymous and ignorant scrib- 
blers to defame. 

Here it may be said that probably never in the 
history of the world has any press so generally and 
so grossly misconducted itself, so disregarded the 
rules of elementary decency, fairness and justice as 
has the press of the United States in the present war. 
Nor has it hesitated wilfully to misrepresent the rules 
of international taw and to distort historical facts in 
order to delude the public. 

This feeling of mutual distrust and lack of con- 
fidence between the peoples of Great Britain and of 
Germany was increased a little later by the conduct 
of the British press and people in the crisis of 1875. 

At this time, France having paid off the indemnity 
exacted by the Peace of 1871, ranged herself in oppo- 
sition to Germany on a question of policy, and war 
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nearly resulted, in fact, war would have resulted, had it 
not been for the expressed purpose of Great Britain to 
intervene therein. 

Shortly after this came the Congress of Berlin in 
1878. By this Congress the independence of Servia 
and Bulgaria, which, though practically existing be- 
fore, had been unrecognized by the powers, was fixed 
and defined, the status of Rumania settled, while 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were turned over to Austria 
for administration, with powers so great that the 
turning over amounted practically to annexation to 
the dual monarchy. Unfortunately, the Congress of 
Berlin did not proceed along broad and permanent 
lines. 

The Turko-Russo war had just been concluded and 
had left behind it several sources of bitterness. Dur- 
ing this war, at the last moment, England had inter- 
fered and prevented Russia from obtaining what had 
been the main object of her policy for generations — 
the possession of Constantinople, Russia's disappoint- 
ment on this occasion was extreme, and she came to 
the Congress of Berlin in a hostile mood towards most 
of the powers, particularly towards England, which 
condition of affairs prevented the Congress from es- 
tablishing the basis of a lasting situation in the 
Balkans, 

After the Congress of Berlin, France for a time 
turned her attention to the gathering together of a 
colonial empire (though, as a matter of fact, she had 
begun to make some moves in this direction almost 
immediately after the war), and embarked in con* 
quests far from her home shores in Asia, Africa, Mad- 
agascar and elsewhere, and, finally in 1914, at the 
outbreak of the war, had succeeded in gathering to- 
gether the largest colonial empire possesssed by any 
power in the world, with the exception of Great 
Britain. 

The French, who are not in any sense of the word 
a commercial people, thus found a sphere of activity 
which was in harmony with their national character. 
True it is that these colonies in no wise conduced 
to their national prosperity, and that after once having 
made them colonies their administration was so ex- 
ceedingly complicated by red tape and bureaucratic 
officials that the colonies remained without colonists, 
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contributing little to 'the good of the world or the 
mother country. While the French have a great gift 
for conciliating and winning the confidence of un- 
civilized peoples, they have not the English power of 
making a colony prosper and .of becoming a source of 
strength and profit to the mother country. 

After a time this new toy failed to occupy the minds 
or the desire for glory of the French, and their eyes 
were again turned toward their northern neigh- 
bor, and from this tinje, about 1890, we may note a 
rise in the flood of French hatred toward Germany, 
which had during the colony adventure been some- 
what abated. 

In the time which had elapsed since the Congress 
of Berlin, the relations of Great Britain and Germany 
had not grown better, in fact, they had grown worse. 
The growing commercial expansion of Germany which 
had resulted in her beginning to oust Great Britain 
from many of the markets of the world, which that 
country had regarded for centuries as almost her pri- 
vate property, had aroused in Great Britain a sense of 
decided uneasiness. 

Immediately after the Congress of Berlin, Germany 
formed a defensive alliance with Austria, which was 
intended to check Russia's aggressive methods. In 
speaking of this, Lord Salisbury said : "To all those 
who care for the peace of Europe and take an interest 
in the independence of nations, I would exclaim 'A 
crowning mercy has been vouchsafed to the world.' " 

Although it may not be apparent at the moment to 
Great Britain that her greatest statesman of the last 
hundred years spoke the truth in these words, it is 
well within the bounds of possibility that before even 
a few years from, the present time shall have passed, 
she will recognize that his vision of the future was 
keener and truer than that of the pygmies who today 
control her government, and who have made her take 
up arms in aid of the great menace to the future peace, 
prosperity and happiness of the entire world — Russia. 

Four years after, this league was strengthened by 
the adherence of Italy thereto. This adherence was 
the result of the occupation of Tunis, by France, which 
country Italy had for a long time intended herself to 
annex, and her intense annoyance at being forestalled 
finally resulted in her entering into the alliance of 
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those opposed to France. Thus the same conflict ^ave 
France cause for anxiety as to her position in North 
Africa, and strengthened Germany on the continent 
of Europe, 

About this time, to be precise, in the year 1882, 
Great Britain intervened in Egypt against Arabi 
Pasha, with the result that she put an end to the more 
or less cordial relations which had, prior to that time, 
existed between her government and that of Turkey, 
as Turkey regarded this intervention as an interfer- 
ence with her sovereign rights over Egypt. The 
situation thus created was taken advantage of by 
Germany, which at that time showed great interest in 
and thereafter aided Turkey in many ways, particu- 
larly during her first war with Greece, and in the Balkan 
wars. Germany thus succeeded in convincing her that 
she was Turkey's only friend among the powers of 
Europe. 

In 1898, at the time of the visit of the Kaiser to the 
Holy Land, the Bagdad Railway scheme first took defi- 
nite shape, and on the occasion of his visit to the Sultan, 
the Emperor not only obtained concessions for the Chris- 
tian pilgrims to Jerusalem from that monarch, but he 
also obtained from the Sultan a verbal promise for the 
construction of the Bagdad Railway, the Porte finally in 
1002 issuing a firmeii authorizing that enterprise. 

The Bagdad Railway then took shape, and in iqo3 
the German Bagdad Syndicate secured the concession 
to extend its line to Koweit on the Persian Gulf, It 
was evident that this would form a short route of con- 
nection between Europe and India, and particularly 
if, as was contemplated, it was connected with the Eu- 
ropean lines by a tunnel under the Bosphorus, since 
there would be then through connection from Ostend 
or Antwerp to the Persian Gulf, with very serious re- 
sults to British shipping interests. 

To the Turks it appeared that this new line would 
double the military strength of the Ottoman Empire, 
and that, furthermore, the prosperity of Mesopotamia 
and Asia Minor would revive, stimulated as it would 
be by immigration from Europe into these rich coun- 
tries. Consequently, England began to scrutinize the 
Bagdad scheme ver>- closely, and finally assumed an 
attitude of opposition, veiled to a degree in that 
Britain only opposed the original scheme as tar as it 
14 
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concerned the Persian Gutf, alleging that this would 
enable Turkey and Germany to send troops quickly to 
the confines of Persia and thus to India. 

Years had elapsed during these negotiations, during 
ail of which the Teutonic ascendency in Constantino- 
ple had grown stronger. Therefore, all the more rea- 
son had the English for opposing this German scheme 
of pacific penetration to the Persian Gulf, where the 
British had long enjoyed an extremely valuable trade, 
so in 191 1 Sir Edward Grey demanded that if the rail- 
way were built to the Gulf, it should be purely a com- 
mercial undertaking. This was brought about not 
only by Germany's ascendency in Turkey, but by the 
fact that when the Czar visited the Kaiser at Potsdam 
in November, 1909, they conferred together on the 
subject of this railway, and Russia agreed not to op- 
pose the scheme, but even to link up that railway with 
her Persian lines, Germany, in return, recognizing that 
Russia had special political and strategic interests in 
North Persia. Germany further secured permission 
from the Sultan to complete and improve the branch 
line from Damascus south, past the east of the Dead 
Sea and the Sinaitic Peninsula to Mecca. This was 
represented as a semi-philanthropic enterprise, intend- 
ed to lessen the hardships of the pilgrims proceeding 
to Mecca, but from the British viewpoint was intended 
to menace Egypt, and besides that it came within 
striking distance of the Suez Canal. 

The subsequent history of the Bagdad Railway need 
not here be told in extenso. Suffice it to say that Eng- 
land's opposition to its construction resulted in a com- 
promise, and that France was recognized as having an 
interest in the results of such compromise, although she 
had no real interest whatever in the country effected, 
it never having been considered within the sphere of her 
influence. 

This compromise was a diplomatic and commercial de- 
feat for Germany, and did not tend to improve her rela- 
tions with Great Britain. 

Russia and Germany in 1884 drew a little closer to- 
gether than they had been in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the treaty of Berlin, and in that year signed a 
new treaty which in fact revived the "Three Emperor" 
league of 1872, and immediately afterwards Russia an- 
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nexed Merv towards the Indian border, thereby bringing 
about considerable uneasiness in Great Britain. 

For some years, in fact since 1876, Germany had be«n 
casting rather interested glances on the situation in South 
Africa. In that year the Boer Republics sent a delega- 
tion to Berlin for the purpose of requesting Germany to 
protect them against what they even then foresaw as 
probable — their annexation to Cape Colony, the Boers 
claiming «ven at that early period that such was un- 
doubtedly the design of Great Britain. From this inter- 
est in African affairs during the next few years sprang 
several sources of bitterness between Great Britain and 
Germany, the Delagoa Bay incident being the most im- 
portant. Space will not permit entering into details of 
the various negotiations and intrigues of the next few 
years, but, as a result, Germany expanded considerably 
in Africa and gained the Cameroons in 1885, German 
East Africa iS&S-lSgo and German New Guinea 18S4- 
1885. 

It is worthy of remark that this colonial expansion of 
Germany occurred at a time when her fleet was com- 
paratively insignificant, and that in the very early stages 
of this expansion, two British governments, that of Mr. 
Gladstone and that of Lord Salisbury, looked upon that 
expansion as an indication of commendable development. 
Mr. Gladstone indeed went so far as to say "if Germany 
is to become a colonizing power, all I can say is 'God 
speed her' and hail her in entering upon that cause, in 
her associating herself with us in carrying the light of 
civilization to the places that depend upon it, to the more 
backward and less civilized regions of the world." 

But it is apparent that Great Britain quickly changed 
her opinion as soon as the British merchants found tfiat 
the tremendous commercial and manufacturing expan- 
sion of Germany, accompanied with the thoroughness 
and preparedness with which its manufacturers and mer- 
chants atacked the problem of the distribution of their 
products, was as a result, menacing British commercial 
supremacy everywhere. From the year 1888 to the 
present time this feeling of antagonism has constantly 
grown stronger and more virulent among the British 
commercial classes, which in turn have influenced the 
policy of the British government. 

From 1890 onward, France and Russia, — Russia hav- 
ing severed her treaty relation with Germany, — had en- 
tered into some sort of alliance. Exactly how far this 
16 
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alliance went at that time we do not know, but we do 
■ know that it was directed against Oermany. As has been 
pointed out, the French hatred of Germany had been re- 
vived in 1890 and had entered upon a fresh and stronger 
hfe. France claims, and always has claimed, that this 
alliance was defensive, but the difference between de- 
fensive and offensive alliance is really only a question of 
a favorable opportunity presenting itself. In 1895 this 
alliance was publicly announced by the French and Rus- 
sian fleet appearing together at the opening of the Kiel 
Canal, and in 1904, shortly after the death of Queen Vic- 
toria, was tacitly adhered to by Great Britain. 

The alliance between Russia and France was entered 
into from different motives by the interested parties. 
The motive of France was to secure protection and aid 
against Germany, protection against possible agression 
on the part of Germany, aid in the great design of the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine, and the humiliation of 
Germany to the same extent that Germany had humili- 
ated her in '71, These objects have been sometimes dor- 
mant and sometimes conscious, but ever-present under- 
lying motives of all French action in the political sphere 
in the last forty years. 

The Russian motive was a financial one. France is 
one of the richest countries in the world, not in re- 
sources but in liquid assets. Russia had and has enor- 
mous undeveloped resources and great governmental 
need for money. In the mind of Russia, France was a 
gold mine to be exploited, and during the years that fol- 
lowed, most nobly was this gold mine exploited. The 
French, as has been said, are not a commercial people, 
and, led away l^ the possibilities of achieving the poeti- 
cal object of revenge on the hated Teuton, were for a 
long time available on any and every occasion for ad- 
vances of greater or smaller magnitude. 

Not only were these French investments made in gov- 
ernmental securities of Russia, but the French embarked 
or many private enterprises for the development of Rus- 
sian resources, considering that the development of sudh 
resources would give Russia additional funds, which 
eventually could be used for the great purpose. After 
many years, however, as the great purpose appeared no 
nearer attainment, and as Russia's demands for money 
were insatiable, there was a momentary slackening in the 
readiness of France to open her purse, so that the last 
few loans made to Russia were not made with the same 
17 
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enthusiasm as those before, and had the condition 
attached that these advances should be spent in their en- • 
tirety in increasing the Russian army, in providing strate- 
gic railroads, and increasii^ Russia's preparation for 
war. 

The last loan in 1912 had particularly stringent con- 
ditions annexed. Then it was that Russia raised her 
army to a peace strength of 1^50,000, and began build- 
ing a complete system of strategic railroads along the 
German borders. These were not finished when the 
storm broke. 

There is, perhaps, no person more responsible for the 
understandit^ between France, Russia and England than 
Edward VII. Queen Victoria was one of the ablest 
diplomats of her time, and Edward VII who, to a large 
degree, inherited her talent, shortly after his accession 
started on a series of journeys to the chiefs of state 
of many of the European countries, which had as their 
object improved relations with England. 

At this time the relations of England with France were 
particularly bad. The old historic hatred still existed 
among the intellectuals, and the hatred of the mob had 
been stimulated by recent events in the Boer War, die 
sympathies of France running almost unanimously with 
the Boers in the conflict. 

The writer speaks from personal knowledge on this 
point, having lived in France continuously from ttie lat- 
ter part of 1900 to the end of 1906, and from personal 
observation knows that, in the years of the Boer war, 
it was inadvisable for an English woman to walk the 
streets of Paris unescorted. 

The King, ably assisted by the heads of the govern- 
ment of the day in Great Britain, very skilfully played 
on the French hatred of Germany during his first visit, 
which visit was duly returned by the French President. 
Little by little the relations grew better, and finally, in 
1904, an agreement in regard to several matters in dis- 
pute between the countries, particularly in relation to 
Egypt, was reached, and hatred very soon changed al- 
most to love. France perceived the overwhelming ad- 
vantage it would be to her, already allied with Russia, 
to have the greatest sea power in the world on more 
friendly terms with her, when the moment came for 
striking at the ever hated "Allemagne." 

Other journeys produced equally happy results, and 
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the effect was to group all of the elements in European 
politics opposed to Germany together and to constitute 
forces outside of Europe which would oppose German 
expansion either territorially or commercially by all pos- 
sible means. 

During the ten years from 1890 to 1900, this commer- 
cial and industrial expansion went on with ever in- 
creasing rapidity, while during this time several causes 
for friction arose between Germany and Great Britain, 
and Germany embarked on the crowning sin of her 
career, to British eyes, the creation of a great navy. 

Up to the launching of the Dreadnought by Great 
Britain, Germany's efforts at creating a navy able to cope 
with hers were not remarkably successful, owing to the 
great advance in constructed ships Great Britaio 
possessed. 

But the success of this dreadnought type of battleship, 
which practically sent all ships constructed before it. 
to the junk heap, was Germany's opportunity which she 
improved, starting in on a well reasoned plan of con- 
struction that in a very few years raised her navy to the 
second strongest in the world, and bade fair in a few 
years more to create a fleet fully as strong as that of 
Great Britain. This latter power did not view this pro- 
ceeding on Germany's part with equanimity. She has 
herself for many years added to her fleet on the prin- 
ciple of keeping always equal in strength' to the two 
strongest fleets which could be opposed to it. 

Germany's program of construction obliged Great • 
Britain to strain every financial nerve to maintain the 
established proportion. So great was this strain that on 
one occasion she proposed to Germany that the con- 
struction of warships in the future be limited. She was 
willing to pledge herself to only build five ships to eadh 
three built by Germany. Somehow or other the merits 
of this proposition did not appear clear to Germany, so 
the race in construction continued and the British middle 
classes, who largely had to pay the cost of the British 
construction, and whom Germany was also injuring by 
taking their customers from them in the world's markets 
in fair and open competition, did not have their love 
for Germany increased. 

After the introduction of tKe construction of battle- 
ships of the dreadnought and super-dreadnought type, it 
was at once a{^rent to the (>rman naval auUiorities 
19 
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that, unless the Kiel Canal was widened and deepened, 
so that ships of this size and draft of water were aUe to 
use this channel, the two great naval ports of Kiel and 
Wilhelmshaven would be completely isolated from each 
other and, besides that, the ships in the Baltic would 
have great difficulty in passing into the North Sea, if 
action required. Consequently the deepening and wid- 
ening of the Kiel Canal was determined upon and the 
date for the completion of this work was fixed for 1915. 
But after the work started, it was concluded to hurry 
it through as rapidly as possible, and it consequently 
was finished in the spring of 1914, most opportunely, as 
subsequent events have shown, for the safety of the 
German empire. 

The Jameson raid, however, was to occasion the first 
open break between Great Britain and Germany. The 
exigencies of space preclude a lengthy discussion, but 
suffice it to say that the action of Germany, or of the 
German Kaiser, in his famous telegram to Kniger, in- 
creased the resentment in Great Britain, which, fed by 
the ever increasing commercial rivalry of Germany and 
Germany's sin in creating a navy, has grown stronger 
and s.tronger since that date until the present time. 

One or two incidents during the following ten years 
added considerable fuel to the flame. The principal one 
of these incidents was Morocco. Morocco was an in- 
dependent nation whose sultan, extremely careless in 
money matters and extravagant to boot, had gradually 
allowed himself to fall under the financial control of 
France, which was casting covetous eyes on his domains, 
and had a well matured plan for annexing them at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Germany had built herself a large and profitable trade 
in Morocco, her commercial travelers, with their charac- 
teristic energy and their preparedness to cope with local 
conditions, having secured an outlet of considerable im- 
portance there. By an annexation and the infliction on 
the country of a high protective tariff as regards the 
products of foreign countries, her own products after 
annexation naturally entering free, France would have 
been able to cause the loss of nearly all of this trade to 
Germany. In addition to this, Germany needed and re- 
quired coaling stations for her fleet, and Morocco had 
already entered into negfotiations with Germany looking 
towards the concession of an appropriate site on her 
-coast for such purpose. 
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The defeat of this not unnatural desire on the part of 
a naval power added additional piquancy to the plan o( 
annexation in French eyes, and, of course, was not ill- 
viewed by Great Britain, since between Germany and the 
German colonies in Africa, Germany possessed no port 
at which her warships could coal, though England pos- 
sessed several. The results of this embroilment were the 
calling of the Algeciras Conference, January and March, 
1906; the sacrifice by France of her foreign minister, 
Delcasse, and the voting by France in 1905 of $300,000,- 
000 to make good the defects of her army organization, 
including a large sum for strategic railroads. Germany 
failed at the Algeciras convention, and a compromise 
resulted, which amounted for her to a diplomatic defeat. 

During the years that have elapsed since Russia was 
last referred to, Russia had fought a war with Japan, 
and suffered an ignominious defeat by an adversary 
much weaker in wealth, men, and resources. 

In 1909, France and Germany came to an agreement 
regarding Morocco, which was signed at Berlin 
on the 19th of February, 1909. By this France rec- 
ognized the independence of Morocco, which was the 
essence of the German contention. On the other hand, 
Germany agreed that the French should be charged with 
the maintenance of order in the interior. This France 
undertook, and, by way of making her maintenance 
of order conduce to her plans, proceeded by drastic poli- 
cies, interfered in the domestic politics of Morocco 
through "Agents Provocateurs," caused a storm and 
then took severe measures to appease the storm she had 
thus raised. This ultimately led to the Agadir incident. 

Germany, seeing her commercial interest threatened 
by this scheme of maintenance of interior order by the 
French and its results, which amounted practically to 
annexation, protested, and, when nothing came of this 
protest, sent the warship Panther to Agadir in July, 1911, 
in order "to help and protect Gerrrian subjects and clients 
in these regions." Even an English author of authority, 
Dr. Rose, acknowledges that much could be said in favor 
of some such step, for as matters then stood, German in- 
terests were certain to suffer unless she made a stand 
against French expansion in Morocco, 

But this, however, was not the view taken by the 
British government, because the British ministry pro- 
tested against the action of Germany and made it clear 
that' the presence of the Panther at Agadir was regarded 
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as an unfriendly act, and as a result the whole affair 
trended dangerously near war. This war, however, was 
averted, temjKirarily at least, by the restraining influence 
of the German emperor upon the anger of the German 
people. Eventually the Morocco question was settled by 
concession by France of territory in French Congo to 
Germany, in return for which Germany gave France a 
free hand in Morocco, which has been followed by a 
French protectorate. 

The whole affair embittered the relations of France 
and Germany to an even greater degree than they had 
previously attained. 

Meanwhile, in the spot that has been named the storm 
centre of Europe, — Turkey, the so-called Balkan States, 
and South Austria, — a situation was developing which 
was rapidly becoming the most complex in modem his- 
tory, if not in the history of the world. The small states 
created by the congress of Berlin, — Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Rumania, — had had a troubled existence. In the case 
of Rumania and Bulgaria, the tumultuousness of their 
existence has been more a result of circumstances and 
environment than of their own will. But this has not 
been true in the case of Serbia which has, since the days 
of its recognition as a semi-independent principality un- 
der Turkish suzerainty a hundred years ago, dis- 
tinguished itself by its utter incapability to maintain and 
conduct a civilized government, by its aggressiveness 
towards its neighbors, by its ignorance, governmental 
and popular, by its recognition of assassination as a 
legitimate and commonplace adjunct of political action. 
There is probably no people on the face of the earth 
which ranks lower in education of any kind, in public 
and private morality, than the Serbians, and as one re- 
sult this small country has for many years been a source 
of trouble to all its neighbors. 

Its original cause of contention with Austria arose 
many years ago and sprang from Austria's treatment of 
Serbian pigs. These animals Serbia raised in quantities. 
She was unable to export them into Turkey, because 
pork is not used by the Turks, Bulgaria possessed her 
own supply, and consequently the only outlet for Serbia's 
surplus pigs was Austria, but the barrier of a treaty 
existed between the two countries, and as Hungary 
raised sufficient pigs to sui^ly the requirements of the 
Austrian people, this barrier was not, in spite of Serbia's 
many appeals, removed. Americans cannot assuredly 
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blsme Austria or any other country for having a pro- 
tective tariff. 

The Serbian hatred of Austria began with this eco- 
nomic cause. Her political dissatisfaction arose from 
the situation in Bosnia and Herzegovina. As has been 
before stated, these two provinces, which had originally 
formed a {^rt of the empire of Turkey, and had never 
been politically united to Serbia, were separated from 
the Turkish empire by the Congress of Berlin, diough 
Turkey retained her sovereignty over. them and by tiie . 
Congress were turned over to Austria for adminis- 
tration. These provinces lie between Serbia and the 
Adriatic on the west, and though there were railways by 
which Serbia could transport her inconsiderable export- 
ations, she was possessed with the idea that of right 
these provinces should belong to her, though title she 
had none of any character. 

This feeling was further intensified by the fact that 
a portion of the inhabitants of these provinces were Serb- 
ians by race, although they never had been political sub- 
ject^ of the Kingdom of Serbia, and as a result, from the 
year 1879 onward, with the exception of a few years in 
which a better feeling prevailed, under Kings Milan and 
Alexander, there has been friction between Austria and 
Serbia on this subject, as well as on others. On this par- 
ticular subject the friction was greatly increased from 
the year 1903, when King Alexander was assassinated 
and Peter Karageorgevftch, a tool of Russia, was elected 
to the Serbian throne, whereby Serbia and the Serbian 
government became a mere outpost for Russia, and was 
instigated by Russia to provoke and harass in every pos- 
sible way her neighbor, Austria. Serbian in form, but 
Russian in fact, this aggression became virulent at and 
after the annexation in 1909 of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

During the years 1879-1909 that Austria had hdd 
these as administrator, she had expended large sums of 
money upon the provinces from the purse of the em- 
pire ; she had built roads, railroad, telegraphs, telephones 
and all the other material construction for an advanced 
civilization, and had instituted a complete system of pri- 
mary and secondary education. She had introduced full 
and complete religious hberty, and had done everything 
feasible for the improvement of the people, morally, 
mentally and physically, and the annexation was simply 
the formal announcement of what was an actual fact. 

In 1912 the Christian states of the Balkans, forced 
23 
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thereto by various acts of Turkey, formed a league 
against her, and attacking her, nearly drove her from 
Europe in the course of a month. Unfortunately they 
quarrelled among themselves in regard to the division 
of the booty, and here again the original cause of 
the quarrel was the covetousness of Serbia. The 
upshot was that a second war broke out between the 
victors of the first war and this was further complicated 
byv.the entrance therein of Rumania, which attacked 
. Bulgaria unexpectedly, the parties to this combat being 
originally Bulgaria on one side and Serbia and Greece on 
the other. After considerable time this war was settled 
by the Congress of Powers held in London in 1913. 

During the course of the two wars, Serbia had struck 
to the westward and had forced her way through Al- 
bania, capturing Avalona on the Adriatic coast. The Al- 
banians who detested the Serbians as much as any other 
of their neighbors, protested most vehemently to the 
powers against this possession and annexation of their 
country by a bitterly despised foe, with the result that 
Serbia was ordered and forced by the Powers to eyacu- 
ate Albania, her dream of getting to the Adriatic through 
Albania being thus shattered. 

This brief resume of the history of Europe for the 
past forty-five years will perhaps help to some under- 
standing of the causes and influences which led up to the 
crisis of August, 1914. 

A glance still remains to be giten to the exact political 
conditions in the various countries now at war at the 
moment of the out-break of the war. 

In Germany, in the middle of June, 1914, apparently 
political conditions were quiet. There was, it is true, the 
customary uneasy feeling as to the intentions of her east- 
ern neighbor, Russia. Nothing extraordinary appeared 
on the surface and there was apparently no cloud in the 
political sky. The same may be said of Austria. The 
relations of the component states of the dual monarchy 
had never been better than they were in the middle of 
June, 1914, and general contentinent among the peoples 
comprising the empire appeared to be greater than it had 
been for many years. 

In France, except for the scandal excited by the Cail- 
laux trial, and the glimpses that were given of the cor- 
ruption of many of the French leading politicians, noth- 
ing extraordinary was to be noticed. There too, ever>-- 
thing was apparently calm. 
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In England, there was a very different condition of 
affairs. In June, last. Great Britain was apparently on 
the brink of a civil war, arising from the Irish question, 
which crisis the government had shown itself practically 
unable to handle, as it had shown itself theretofore un- 
able to deal with the extravangances of the so-called Suf- 
fragettes. 

This is, perhaps, because the present English govern- 
ment is a government existing only as a result of the 
union of three political parties, the Liberals, the Labor 
and the Irish, any one of which by itself is in the minori- 
ty. Consequently, like all governments which have not 
behind them a united party and which have to please 
three masters instead of one, it was and is feeble and 
vacillating, and particulariy was this true last June, be- 
cause the members of this government knew that its 
fall was a question of but a very short time. 

In Russia the situation was reasonably good. " Internal 
troubles of the empire had lessened in the last few years 
to a considerable degree, and the country and its people 
were much quieter. The army, in accordance with the 
requirements of France, had 'been recently largely in- 
creased and the work necessary for the strategic defence 
of the Russian empire on the German border was in a 
process of completion. A strong war party had risen 
in the empire under the lead of Grand Duke Nicolas 
Nicolaievitch, which desired, at the earliest possible op- 
portunity, a war, in order to wipe away the stain which 
the Japanese defeat had put on the Russian escutcheon, 
and if possible, to carry out the cardinal article of Rus- 
sia's political Creed: the advance southward to a warm 
water port. 

Besides this, the Russian intrigue in the Balkans had 
advanced to such a point that the responsible heads of 
the Russian government knew that in a very short time, 
the situation would become so menacing and so danger- 
ous as to force some definite solution of the Balkan prob- 
lem, which solution Russia intended to see was favorable 
to Russian policies and Russian interests. The Balkans 
had not by any means assumed a normal condition after 
the second Bulgarian war. and the legacy of hatred which 
that engendered was still as acute as on the day that Bul- 
garia was lacerated by Serbia, the wretched, and Ru- 
mania. 

Greece was watching with voracious eyes her chance 
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to obtain some title to the remaining Turkish islands 
which she had already occupied. 

Serbia was faithfully fulfilling her mission as Russia's 
trouble maker. 

Italy's relation with the Triple Alliance, while nomi- 
nally the same as in the earlier years of her being a part- 
ner, have not been in fact anything like as cordial for 
the past few years, for the reason that her relations with 
Austria and Germany had not worked to her advantage 
in the Mediterranean, the field which she had chosen as 
the sphere of her influence. It became evident to her that 
with French and English opposition, she could not pro- 
ceed to fulfil] what she euphemistically termed her legiti- 
mate aspirations on the North African coast, and that 
Germany and Austria were not in a position to help her 
by force to achieve these aspirations, in the face of 
French and English opposition. Consequently, she drew 
closer to .England, with whom, for that matter, she had 
been always more or less on friendly terms, and through 
England's influence, she drew closer to France. The re- 
sult was that neither France nor England opposed her in 
her aspirations to annex Tripoli. Since that time she has 
felt perhaps even more friendly towards France and 
England than she has to Germany, and her old hatred 
of Austria has to a large extent been revived. 

The Kaiser, who is intellectually not only the strong- 
est monarch of our time in Europe but the strongest 
since Napoleon, has been a bone of dispute for many 
years. It is not, however, my purpose here to defend 
him from his enemies, as both he and his country are 
able to defend themselves. I shall merely point out that, 
hated as he is by a large number, he is loved and admired 
by an even larger number, and that no man since the 
days of Napoleon has ever had so large a following ab- 
solutely devoted to him, 

I will further point out that on several occasions he 
has, against the wishes of his government and of his peo- 
ple, preserved alone the peace of Europe, as was abun- 
dantly testified to on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his accession, by many men of high stand- 
ing in the political world of Europe, who were compe- 
tent to speak of the difficulties which surrounded him; 
this was barely a year ago. 

In England, from the moment of his accession, the 

Kaiser has been the butt of caricature and criticism, some 

from ignorance and some from malice. His dismissal 
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of Bismark in the very early years of his reign and the 
famous cartoon which Punch published upon that oc- 
casion, "Dropping the Pilot," was the start of the 
prejudice against him in the minds of the English and 
Americans more than probably any other cause, and tlie 
flame thus started has not lacked fuel. 

The Kaiser has been systematically represented to 
both the English and American people as the personified 
opposition to those ideals which they hold most dear, 
which is untrue. He has moreover been represented 
as being, even in Germany, the oppressor of his people. 
In the refutation of this one need only call attention to 
the most extraordinary unanimity with which he has 
been supported ever since he came to the throne and in 
the present crisis by the German people as a whole, 
which far exceeds the unanimity with which Abraham 
Lincoln iwas supported by t^P American people in the 
War of the Rebellion and George Washington in the 
Revolution, and with which the British government of 
today is supported by the British people. No doubt, 
being human, the Emperor has his faults, but he possibly 
has his virtues as well. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR 



On June 28, 1914, at Sarajevo, Bosnia, a boy under 
twenty, Gavrilo Prinzip, shot and killed the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand d'Este, the heir presumptive to the 
throne of Austro- Hungary and his consort, the Prin- 
cess of Hohensburg. The reason (or this killing was 
because the murderer, Prinzip, who had for the tour 
years preceding the murder, according to his own 
statements, been a student of a college in Belgrade, 
had there finally become convinced that all the south- 
ern Slav districts of Ausfcro-Hungary, including Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, must be taken away from that 
monarchy by force if necessary, and to do this was the 
mission of Serbia. By a peculiar irony of fate, it so 
happened that the Archduke was a partisan of the plan 
which had been proposed among the Austrian politi- 
cians that the dual monarchy of Austro-Hungary 
should be changed to a triple monarchy, the third part- 
ner being the Slavs of the empire, organized into a 
kingdom of their own like that of Hungary. 

As a result of this murder Austria addressed this note 
to Serbia on July23rd, 1914. 

"On the 31st of March, 1909, the Serbian minister in 
Vienna, on the instructions of the Serbian government, 
made the following declaration to the Imperial and 
Royal Government :" 

"Serbia recognizes that the fait accompli regardii^ 
Bosnia has not affected her rights, and consequently 
she will conform to the decision that the Powers may 
take in conformity with article 25 of the Treaty of 
Berlin. In deference to the advice of the Great Pow- 
ers, Serbia undertakes to renounce from now onwards 
the attitude of protest and opposition which she has 
adopted with regard to the annexation since last aut- 
umn. She undertakes, moreover, to modify the airec- 
tion of her policy with regard to Austria-Hungary and 
to live in future on good neighborly terras with the 
latter." 

"The history of recent years, and in particular the 
painful events of the 28th of June last, have shown the 
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existence of a subversive movement with the object of 
detaching a part of the territories of Austria-Hungary 
from the monarchy. The movement, which had its 
birth under the eye of the Serbian Government, has 
gone so far as to make itself manifest on both sides of 
the Serbian frontier in .the shape of acts of terrorism 
and a series of outrages and murders." 

"Far from carrying out the formal iindertakings con- 
tained in the declaration of the 31st of March, 1909, 
the Royal Serbian Government has done nothing to 
repress these movements. It has permitted the crim- 
inal machinations of various societies and associations 
directed against the monarchy, and has tolerated unre- 
strained language on the part of the press, the glori- 
fication of the perpetrators of outrages, and the parti- 
cipation of officers and functionaries in subversive agi- 
tation. It has permitted an unwholesome propaganda 
in public instruction. In short, it has permitted all 
manifestations of a nature to incite the Serbian popu- 
lation to hatred of the monarchy and contempt of its 
institutions." 

"This culpable tolerance of the Royal Serbian Gov- 
ernment had not ceased at the moment when the 
events of the 28th of June last proved its fatal conse- 
quences to the whole world," 

"In order to give a formal character to this under- 
taking, the Royal Serbian Government shall publish 
on the front page of its "Official Journal" of the 26th 
June {13th July) the following declaration:" 

"The Royal Government of Serbia condemns the 
propaganda directed against Austria-Hungary, i. e., 
the general tendency of which the final aim is to de- 
tach from the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy territories 
belonging to it, and it sincerely deplores the fatal con- 
sequences of these criminal proceedings. 

"The Royal Government regrets that Serbian offi- 
cers and functionaries participated in the above-men- 
tioned propaganda and this compromised the good 
neighborly relations to which the Royal Government 
was solemnly pledged by its declaration of the 31st of 
March, 1909. 

"The Royal Government, which disapproves and re- 
pudiates all idea of interfering or attempting to inter- 
fere with the destinies of the inhabitants of any part 
whatsoever of Austria-Hungary, considers it it's duty 
to warn officers and functionaries, and the whole popu- 
29 
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lation of the kingdom, that h.enccforward it will pro- 
ceed with the utmost rig^our against persons who may 
be guilty of such machinations, which it will use all its 
elTorts to anticipate and suppress." 

"This declaration shall simultaneously be communi- 
cated to the Royal army as an order of the day by his 
Majesty the King and shall be published in the 'Of- 
ficial Bulletin" of the Army." 

"The Royal Serbian Government further undertakes :" 
' I. To suppress any publication which incites to 
hatred and contempt of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy and the general tendency of which is directed 
against its territorial integrity;" 

2. "To dissolve immediately the society styled Na- 
rodna Odbrana to confiscate all its means of propa- 
ganda, and to proceed in the same manner against 
other societies and their branches in Serbia which en- 
gage in propaganda against the Austro-Hung^rian 
Monarchy. The Royal Government shall take the 
necessary measures to prevent the societies dissolved 
from continuing their activity under another name and 
form ;" 

3. "To eliminate without delay from public instruc- 
tion in Serbia, both as regards the teaching body and also 
as regards the methods of instruction, everything that 
serves or might serve, to foment the propaganda 
against Austria-Hungary : 

4. "To remove from the military service, and from 
the administration in general, all officers and function- 
aries guilty of propaganda against the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy whose names and deeds the Austro- 
Hungarian Government reserves to itself the right of 
communicating to the Royal Government; 

5. "To accept the collaboration in Serbia of repre- 
sentatives of the Austro-Hungarian Government in 
the suppression of the subversive movement directed 
against the territorial integrity of the Monarchy; 

6. "To take judicial proceedings against accessories 
to the plot of the 28th June who are on Serbian terri- 
tory. Delegates of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment will take part in the investigation relat- 
ing thereto ; 

7. "To proceed without delay to the arrest of Major 
Voja Tankosic and of the individual named Milan 
Ciganovic, a Serbian state employe, who have been 
compromised by the results of the magisterial enquiry 
at Sarajevo; 
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8. "To prevent by effective measures the co-opera- 
tion of the Serbian authorities in the ilhcit traffic in 
arms and explosives across the frontier, Co dismiss and 
punish severely the officials of the frontier service at 
Shatbatz and Loznitza guilty of having assisted the 
perpetrators of the Sarajevo crime by facilitating their 
passage across the frontier ; 

9. "To furnish the Imperial and Royal Government 
with explanations regarding the unjustifiable utter- 
ances of high Serbian oMcials, both in Serbia and 
abroad, who, notwithstanding their official position, 
did not hesitate after the crime of the 28th June to 
express themselves in interviews in terms of hostility 
to the Austro- Hungarian Government ; and finally," 

10. "To notify the Imperial and Royal Government 
without delay of the execution of the measures com- 
prised under the preceding heads. 

"The Austro-Hungarian Government expects the 
reply of the Royal Government at the latest by 6 o'clock 
on Saturday evening, the 25th July-" 

The reply of the Serbian government to this note 
■was as follows : 

"The Royal Serbian Government have received the 
communication of the Imperial and Royal Government 
of the loth, instant, and are convinced that their reply 
will remove any misunderstanding which may 
threaten to impair the good neighborly relations be- 
tween the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the King- 
dom of Servia. 

"Falling in, therefore, with the desire of the Impe- 
rial and Royal Government, they are prepared to hand 
over for trial any Serbian subject, without regard to 
his situation or rank, of whose complicity in the crime 
of Sarajevo proofs are forthcoming, and more espe- 
cially they undertake to cause to be published on the 
first page of the 'Journal Officiel,' on the date of the 
13th (26) July, the following declaration: 

"The Royal Government of Serbia condemn alt 
propaganda which may be directed against Austria- 
Hungary, that is to say, all such tendencies as aim at 
ultimately detaching from the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy territories which form part thereof, and 
they sincerely deplore the baneful consequences of 
these criminal movements. The Royal Government 
regret that, according to the communication from the 
Inq>erial and Royal Government, certain Serbian of- 
3' 
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ficers and officials should have taken part in the 
above-mentioned propaganda, and thus compromised 
the good neighbourly relations to which the Royal 
Serbian Government was solemnly engaged by the 
declaration of the 31st March, 1909, which declaration 
disapproves and repudiates all idea or attempt at in- 
terference with the destiny of the inhabitants of any 
part whatsoever, of Austria-Hungary, and they con- 
sider it their duty formally to warn the officers, of- 
ficials, and entire population of the kingdom that 
henceforth .they will take the most rigourous steps 
against all such persons as are guilty of such acts, to 
prevent and to repress which they will use their ut- 
most endeavour.' 

"This declaration will be brought to the knowledge 
of the Royal Army in an order of the day, in the name 
of His Majesty the King, by His Royal Highness the 
Crown Prince Alexander, and will be published in the 
next official army bulletin, 

"The Royal Government further undertake: — 

"i. To introduce at the first regular convocation of 
the Skuptchina a provision into the press law provid- 
nig for the most severe punishment of incitement to 
hatred or contempt of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, and for taking action against any publication 
the general tendency of which is directed against the 
■ territorial integrity of Austria-Hungary. The Gov- 
ernment engage, at the approaching revision of thb 
Constitution to cause an amendment to be introduced 
into article 22 of the Constitution of such a nature 
that such publication may be coniiscated, a proceeding 
at present impossible under the categorical terms of 
article 22 of the Constitution. 

"2. The Government possess no proof, nor does the 
note of the Imperial and Royal Government furnish 
them with any, that the 'Narodna Odbrana' and 
other similar societies have committed up to the pres- 
ent any criminal act of 'this nature through the pro- 
ceedings of any of their -members. Nevertheless, the 
Royal Government will accept the demand of the Im- 
perial and Royal Government, and will dissolve the 
'Narodna Odbrana' Society and every other society 
which may be directing its efforts against Austria- 
Hungary. 

"3. The Royal Serbian Government undertake to re- 
move without delay from their public educational es- 
tablishments in Serbia all that serves or could serve 
32 
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to foment propaganda against Austria-Hungary, 
whenever the Imperial and Royal Government furpish 
them with facts and proofs of this propaganda. 

"4. The Royal Government also agree to remove 
from military service all such persons as the judicial 
enquiry may have proved to be guilty of acts directed 
against the integrity of the territory of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, and they expect the Imperial 
and Royal Government to communicate to them at a 
later date the names and the acts of these officers and 
officials for the purposes of proceedings which are to 
be taken against them. 

"5. The Royal Government must confess that they 
do not clearly grasp the meaning or the scope of the 
demand made by the Imperial and Royal Government 
that Serbia shall undertake to accept the collaboration 
of the organs of the Imperial and Royal Government 
upon their territory, but they declare that they will 
admit such collaboration as agrees with the principle 
of international law, with criminal procedure, and with 
good neighbourly relations. 

"6, It goes without saying that the Royal Govern- 
ment consider it their duty to open an enquiry against 
all such persons as are, or eventually may bd impli- 
cated in the plot of the 15th June, and who happen to 
be within the territory of the kingdom. As regards 
the participation in this enquiry of Austro-Hungarian 
agents or authorities appointed for this purpose by the 
Imperial and Royal Government, the Royal Govern- 
ment cannot accept such an arrangement, as it would 
be a violation of the Constitution and of the law of 
criminal procedure; nevertheless, in concrete casea 
communications as to the results of the investigation 
in question might be given to the Austro-Hungarian 
agents. 

"7. The Royal Government proceeded, on the very 
evening of the delivery of the note, to arrest Command- 
ant Voja Tankosic. As regards Milan Ciganovic, 
who is a subject of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, and who up to the 15th June was employed (on 
probation) by the directorate of railways, it has not 
yet been possible to arrest him, 

"8. The Serbian Government will reinforce and ex- 
tend the measures which have been taken for preventing 
the illicit traffic in arms and explosives across the 
frontier. It goes without saying that they will imme- 
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diately order an enquiry and will severely punish the 
frontier officials on the Shabatz-Loznitza line who 
have failed in their duty and allowed the authors of 
the crime of Sarajevo to pass. 

"9. The Royal Government will gladly give ex- 
planations of the remarks made by their officials, 
whether in Serbia or abroad, in interviews after the 
crime and which according to the statement of the 
Imperial and Royal Government were hostile towards 
the Monarchy, as soon as the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment have communicated to them the passages in 
question in these remarks, and as soon as they have 
shown that the remarks were actually made by the said 
officials, although the Royal Government will itself take 
steps to collect evidence and proofs. 

"10. The Royal Government will inform the Impe- 
rial and Royal Government of the execution of the 
measures comprised under the above heads, in so far 
as this has not already been done by the present note, 
as soon as each measure has been ordered and carried 
out. 

"If the Imperial and Royal Government are not sat- 
isfied with this reply, the Serbian Government, con- 
sidering that it is not to the common interest to pre- 
cipitate the solution of this question, are ready, as al- 
ways, to accept a pacific understanding, either by re- 
ferring this question to the decision of the Interna- 
tional Tribunal of The Hague, or to the Great Powers 
which took part in the drawing up of the declaration 
made by the Serbian Government on the i8th (31st) 
March, 1909." 

It will be observed that the ultimatum of the Aus- 
trian Government brought charges of the most serious 
character against the Serbian Government itself ; in 
relation, not only to the crime at Sarajevo, but also 
to its having both directly and indirectly, and with 
guilty knowledge, approved and supported Serbian 
societies which had as their object the overthrow of 
the Austrian Government in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and the breaking up, if possible, of the Austria-Hun- 
garian monarchy. 

Great stress has been laid by the pseudo moralists 
on the duty of large states to avoid coercing small 
states since the beginning of this war. If this proposi- 
tion is true, that large states are bound by a moral 
obligation not to coerce small states, it is also true that 
small states are equally bound to so conduct themselves 
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in their relations to large states as not to merit a legi- 
timate chastisement. Otherwise, the obligation would 
be unilateral. 

In the case of Serbia and Austria, the ground for 
Serbia's agitation, both governmental and private, 
against the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, was the 
fact that Serbians, by race, inhabit the territory of the 
Austria-Hungarian Monarchy, who have, however, 
never been subjects of Serbia. 

The territory which the Austria'- Hungarian Mon- 
archy annexed in 1909 belonged legally to Turkey, 
and neither the whole nor any part of it had ever be- 
longed to Serbia. As a matter of fact, since 1878, by 
the decision of the Powers of Europe at the Congress 
of Berlin, this territory had, to all intents and pur- 
poses, formed part of the Austria-Hungarian Mon- 
archy. With equal justice could the Republic of Haiti 
argue that because the majority of the inhabitants of 
the State of Mississippi are negroes, and it is a negro 
Republic, that the State of Mississippi should belong 
to it. How the. citizens of the United States would 
view an organized conspiracy, govei-nmental and pri- 
vate, on the part of the Haitians to bring this result 
about, can easily be guessed. 

The Narodna Odbrana itself, mentioned specifically 
by name in the Austrian ultimatum, was a secret soci- 
ety whose headquarters were in Belgrade, Serbia, Its 
objects, according to its own prospectus, were the use 
of every possible open and secret means to cause a 
disruption of the Austria-Hungarian Monarchy, and it 
advocated the separation from that monarchy of cer- 
tain provinces, viz, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia, Sla- 
vonia, and some of the southern counties of Hungary. 

The society also maintained an active propaganda 
for war against Austria-Hungary, 

Gen. Bozo Jankovic was the president of this society, 
and accepted the presidency when he was upon the 
active list of the Serbian army. 

These facts are matters of common knowledge. In 
order to connect the actions of Gavrilo Prinzip with 
those of the Narodna Odbrana, and, through it, with 
the Serbian government, it will be necessary "to ex- 
amine briefly the testimony at the trial of Prinzip, the 
principal conspirator, and of the other witnesses. 

A word about Austrian criminal procedure, A crim- 
inal trial in Austria takes place in public, and the law 
expressly provides that eveiy adult person not bearing 
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atms who desires shall be admitted to the sessions of the 
court. The defendants are represented by attorneys, and, 
if they have none, the court appoints attorneys to repre- 
sent them. The judgment of the court must be based 
solely on evidence presented in open court at the time 
of the trial. The defendants are allowed the fullest 
liberty at the trial, in bringing out every bit of evi- 
dence which they, or their counsel, may consider will 
strengthen their defense. 

The trial itself proceeds very much along the lines 
of a trial in England. Prior to the trial, however, the 
procedure differs considerably from that of England 
or America, but follows the procedure obtaining in 
nearly every European country, except England. The 
Grand Jury does not exist, but, in its place, is what is 
known as the examining judge, before whom the rep- 
resentative of the Crown (the District Attorney in out 
practice), produces such witnesses as he deems ser- 
viceable in establishing the charges. The judge ex- 
amines these witnesses, and also e.-naraines the defend- 
ants in rebuttal of the charges, these defendants being 
aided, if they so choose, by counsel. 

This special judge, or examining judge, then deter- 
mines whether or not the evidence is sufficient to war- 
rant him in sending the defendants before the court 
for trial. 

This examining judge is never a member of th« 
court before which the case is heard at trial. 

In the Sarajevo case the defendants were arraigned 
before the examining magistrate, and the evidence ad- 
duced before him was sufficient in his judgment to 
send them before the court for trial for the murder of 
the Archduke, 

The trial itself took place before three judges;. two 
judges and a presiding judge. These were assisted 
by two assistant judges who, in case of disability, 
would have taken the places of any one of the regular 
members of the court. The evidence adduced before 
the examining magistrate was all known to the defend- 
ants and their counsel before the trial*itself. This is 
even more favorable for the defendants than 
the American procedure, since in most cases the evi- 
dence which is presented to the American Grand Jury 
which indicts the defendant, and whose proceedings 
are entirely ex parte, is never known to the defendants 
or their counsel prior to the actual trial. 
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On the trial itself the following admissions were made 
by the defendants against their interest: 

Nedjelko Cabrinovic, who threw the bombs at the 
Archduke, admitted that the secretary of the Narodna 
Odbrana, a Major in the Royal Serbian Army, one 
Milan Vasic, had supplied him with money and instruc- 
tions in Belgrade; that he was employed by Zivojin 
Barcic, a member of the executive staff of the Narodna 
Odbrana and the head and director of the Serbian Gov- 
ernment Printing Office ; that his society taught that 
it was the duty of every member to find means that the 
southern Slav districts of Austria-Hungary should be 
detached from the Monarchy by force, and be united 
with Serbia. 

In the spring of 1914, on hearing of the impending 
arrival of the Archduke in Sarajevo, he discussed with 
Prinzip and Joko Bajic what action should be taken;^ 
The last named was a member of the Narodna Od- 
brana. The result of* this consultation was that they 
entered into communication with Milan Ciganovic, an 
offiical of the Serbian State Railroads, one of the leaders 
of the Narodna Odbrana. He took them to Major 
Tankosic, who was assistant chief of the Serbian Gen- 
eral Staff. This officer supplied Prinzip and himself 
with six bombs and four Browning pistols, and also 
gave them sufficient cyanide of potassium to enable them 
to commit suicide in case of necessity. 

In April, 1914, Zivojin'Barcic, formerly the employer 
of the witness, introduced him to the Crown Prince of 
Serbia, with whom he had a long conversation. This 
conversation was after the projected visit of the Arch- 
duke to Sarajevo was known, and took place late in 
the evening. The defendant refused to state the sub- 
ject of the conversation. These two officials of the 
Serbian Government, Ciganovic and Major Tankosic, 
then sent them to a Ma]or Povic in Sabac, who sup- 
plied them with false passports, etc., and, in his turn, 
sent them on to a Serbian Captain, Joco Provanic, in 
Noslica. 

The defendant, Gavrilo Prinzip, the actual mur- 
derer, admitted knowing Major Tankosic and Cigano* 
vie; admitted having received money, poison, bombs 
and pistols from Major Tankosic ; and letters to the 
officiaU of the Narodna Odbrana at various points on 
the road from Degrade to Sarajevo ; and having writ- 
ten Danilo Ilic in May, 1914, from Belgrade, asking 
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hitn for his aid in the murder plot which was being 
hatched against the Archduke, 

Trifko Grabez was another of the principal defend- 
ants. He corroborated the admissions of Prinzip and 
Cabrinovic concerning the transactions in Belgrade with 
Major Tankosic and Ciganovic, and the receipt of the 
bombs, pistols, money and letters from them. He 
further stated that the bombs handed to them in Bel- 
grade, by Major Tankosic, were exactly like those which 
were manufactured in the Royal Serbian Arsenal at 
Kragukejwac. Danilo Ilic, another defendant, corrob- 
orated this testimony. 

Vaso Cubrilovic, of Sarajevo, another defendant, 
was introduced by a friend named Gykuic to the de- 
fendant, Danilo Ilic, and was by him informed that 
everything had been arranged in Belgrade for the 
murder of the Crown Prince, that weapons would be 
supplied. 

One Popovic, another defendant, stated that he had 
been asked by Cabrinovic to join the conspiracy against 
the Crown Prince, did so, was given a bomb by Ilic, 
and posted to throw the same at the ■ Crown Prince, 
but did not have the courage to throw it, 

Valiko Cubrilovic, another defendant, testified that 
he had met Boso Milanovic, a president of the Narodna 
Odbrana, at Sabac, and that he had made a secret propa- 
ganda for that society in Bosnia, and admitted that the 
chairmen of all Serbian societies in the towns of Bosnia 
were members of , the executive staff of the Narodna 
Odbrana, and confessed that he knew that a strong 
revolutionary committee stood behind Prinzip and his 
confederates. He admitted knowledge of the Serbian 
origin of the bombs, 

Jovanovic, another defendant, admitted being a special 
agent of the Narodna Odbrana, that he talked over the 
murder of the Prince with the other defendants, and 
had concealed the weapons in his house at Tuzla, later 
taking them to Doboj. 

Milan Kranjcevic, another defendant, admitted that 
it was a matter of common knowledge among all his 
friends that the Narodna Odbrana had supplied the 
bombs for the murder of the Crown Prince, and that 
it had previous knowledge of the whole plot; further 
admitted that the object of the whole propaganda of 
the Narodna Odbrana was to establish a great Slav 
empire under the leadership of the Karagyorgyevics, 
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Two witnesses, not defendants, who had been at 
prior times members of the Narodna Odbrana, testified 
that this Narodna Odbrana received subsidies from the 
Serbian Government and was allowed the privilege of 
using arms, etc., taken from the State Arsenals of 
Serbia. The defendant, Cabrinovic, corroborated these 
statements. 

Drajutin Stojanovic, an official of the Serbian State 
Railroads, testified that after the Balkan war alt arms, 
bombs and other weapons in the hands of any one in 
Serbig were collected by the Serbian Government and 
placed in state arsenals ; that this measure had been 
most thoroughly carried out, SO that, at the time of the 
murder, it would have been impossible (the sale or the 
possession of weapons of any character being forbid- 
den),'to have obtained arms or bombs from any source 
but the Serbian Government or the Narodna Odbrana, 
its agent. 

Certain pamphlets published in Belgrade, the capital 
of Serbia, by the Narodna Odbrana, were submitted in 
evidence, which contained among other things, ex- 
hortations to the Serbian population to incite revolu- 
tions in Austria-Hungary ; that being the only way to 
destroy the Monarchy ; and, further, Serbian youths 
were asked to follow the example of Bodjanzerajic 
who attempted to murder the Governor of Bosnia, Gen- 
eral Baresania. 

It was further proved that the Crown Prince Alex- 
andria of Servia, on the occasion of the visit of the 
-delegates of the Austrian Southern Slav Universities 
to Belgrade, in 1912, received two students, named 
Vladmir Balizic and Luja Rusic, in secret audience, 
supplied them with money, and that soon thereafter I.uki 
Jekic attempted the murder of Barescale, the Governor 
of Croatia, and that at the time of the trial of the pai-J 
Luki Jekic a Serbian professor from the University of 
Belgrade came to Zagrac and brought greetings of the 
Crown Prince Alexandria of Serbia to alt the defend- 
ants. The witness, Henry Shulz, a defendant in that 
trial, was a recipient of these greetings from the Crowit 
Prince of Serbia. 

Two witnesses, Theo. Popovic and Trazimir Kovozic, 
testified that they knew that the Narodna Odbrana had 
supplied 68,OGO crowns to aid in the defense of Luki 
Jekic. 

The result of this trial was that all of the defendants 
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who participated in the actual killing, who were over 
the age of twenty years, were sentenced to death, and 
this sentence was carried out. Prinzip himself and two 
others were sentenced to 20 years' imprisonment. The 
reason why these were not sentenced to death was be- 
cause the law of Austria forbids the sentencing to death 
of any murderer who has not reached the age of 20 
years at the time of the commission of the murder. 

FroAi the admissions of the defendants alone, at the 
trial, I think, as a lawyer, that any court would have 
been justified in drawing the following conclusions: 

ist — ^That Prinzip and his fellow conspirators were 
supplied with weapons and money by persons who were 
members of the Narodna Odbrana, and also ofhcials 
of the, Serbian Government ; 

znd — That the weapons so supplied were taken- from 
the Serbian Royal military arsenals, and that the Ser- 
bian Government permitted this Narodna Odbrana So- 
ciety to take weapons therefrom ; 

3rd — That this said society, the Narodna Odbrana, 
was a society which had for its object the taking by 
force, or by intrigue, of territory from another govern- 
ment, with which government Serbia was at peace, and 
that these objects were known to the Serbian Govern- 
ment; 

4th — ^That the Serbian Government, knowing these 
objects, aided the said society, the Narodna Odbrana, 
with money, arms, and generally by every means in its 
power which might contribute to the accomplishment 
of the designs of the said society, and that, in fact, the 
said society was a mere cloak to enable the Serbiati 
Government, in case of need, to avoid responsibility. 

Considering these facts, the tone of the ultimatum of 
the Austrian Government to the Serbian Government 
does not seem strange. 

As to the other clauses in the ultimatum of Austria, 
Serbia, in its reply, admits the truth and justice of the 
majoritv. • 

Under these circumstances and in view of the his- 
tory of Serbia's relations with Austria-Hungary, it be- 
comes at once readily apparent that the Serbian reply 
to the Austrian ultimatum was merely an attempt to 
gain time, in order for the Government of Serbia to 
make such arrangements with Russia as would enable 
her to escape the consequences of her being, as a gov- 
ernment, an accessory to the crime of murder. In view 
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of all these facts. Sir Edward Grey's statement, that he 
had never seen one State address to another independent 
State a document of so formidable a character, becomes 
at once estimable at its true value, particularly when it is 
considered how the point of view of England has greatly 
changed in a very short time, as regards Serbia. In 1909, 
Sir Fairfax Cartwright. the British Ambassador to 
Vienna, said : "Make war and deal quickly with Serbia 
before anybody can stop you. The end of Serbia will be 
a blessing for all Europe." These remarks were publicly 
made in Vienna to an Austrian personage, and have 
never been denied. 

Sir E. de Bunsen, occupying precisely the same posi- 
tion, said, only a comparatively few days before Eng- 
land took up arms on behalf of Serbia: "Be convinced 
that the whole English nation condemns the criminals 
of Sarajevo. We are tired of being thrown again into 
disquietude by this little coimtry, and there is no Eng- 
lishman who docs not wish heartily that Serbia should 
receive a sound and lasting lesson." 

Apparently, this British Ambassador to Vienna was 
mistaken. There was one Englishman who did not 
wish that Serbia should receive the fit punishment for 
her crimes, and he was a powerful Englishman, no less 
than Great Britain's Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sir 
Edward Grey, the tool in this whole proceeding of 
Sazonoff. 

The two clauses which were particularly objected to, 
in the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, were the fifth 
which required Serbia to accept the collaboration 
of representatives of the Austro-Hungarian Govera- 
ment in the suppression of the various revolutionary 
movements in Serbia directed against Austria; and the 
sixth, requiring the Serbian Government to take judi- 
cial proceedings against accessories to. the plot of the 
28th of June in Serbian territory, and to allow delcr. 
gates of the Austrian Government to take part in the 
investigation relating thereto. 

As regards the sixth, the matter is not without 
precedent, and, curiously enough, it is a precedent cre- 
ated by Austria at the request of Serbia. 

One of the numerous political assassinations which 
disgrace Serbian history took place on June 10, 186S, 
when Prince Michael of Brenovic, of Serbia, was mur- 
dered in the Royal Park of Topsidir in Belgrade. 
Serbia traced the murder to Serbians residing in south- 
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em Hungary. An investigation was started by the 
Government of Hungary, and in the course of this in- 
vestigation Serbia asked the Government of Hungary 
that some of her government officials should be al- 
lowed to participate in such investigation, which 
Hungary pennitted. This participation by Serbia in 
this Hungary investigation was on all fours with the 
participation that Austria asked in the sixth clause of 
her ultimatum, and as she had already granted the 
same thing to Serbia, it seems peculiar, unless Serbia 
had very, very good reasons of an unavowable char- 
acter, that she should refuse to grant Austria what 
Austria had granted her. 

The clamor in regard to the sixth clause of the Aus- 
trian ultimatum arises from a misunderstanding of its 
purport. There was no request to participate in any trial 
which might result from an investigation. There was a 
request to participate in the investigation itself before 
the Juge d'instruction or examining magistrate, whose 
functions have been pointed out in the summary of 
the Sarajevo trial, and unless Austria had participated 
there and had had some direction of the maters which 
should.be investigated, does any human being pretend 
to say, knowing the history of the Serbian Govern- 
ment, the characteristics and moral character of the 
Serbian people, and the utter subserviency of the Ser- 
bian judges, that such investigation would have been 
more than a farce? The word used in the ultimatum 
was "recherche," which has a definite and positive 
meaning known to every jurist-consult in the world. 
In the Serbian Government's reply, the term "enquete 
judicaire" is used, which also has a definite and posi- 
tive meaning, and is not the same thing, or anything 
like the same thing, as "recherche." This the Serbian 
Government well knew, and its use of the former term 
in its reply when Austria used the latter in its ultima- 
tum was simply to confuse the issue and endeavor to 
represent Austria as demanding the right that her 
judges should sit with the Serbian judges, which was 
false. With the facts sustaining Austria's contention, 
proved at the preliminary examination, the Serbian 
judges thereafter could not escape applying the law, 
but had this examination been left in the hands of sub- 
servient Serbian magistrates entirely, nothing would 
have been easier for them than to so guide and direct 
the investigation as to make the result what is known 
in America as a "white wash." 
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Precedents for such intervention are numerous in 
continental jurisprudence and have been invariably 
granted. We Americans must not suppose that our 
own system of procedure is the only one in the world, 
or is necessarily the best. 

With these explanations, the case of Austria against 
Serbia, and the justness and moderateness of her de- 
mands, can safely be left to the judgment of fair- 
minded people. 

From the time of the sending of the Austrian ulti- 
matum events moved rapidly. The reply of Serbia 
was deemed insufKcient by Austria, and war was de- 
clared on the 28th day of July. On the 25th day of 
July, Russia took her first affirmative action, when 
her Ambassador at Vienna was instructed to request 
an extension of the time allowed Serbia. On the same 
day the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg saw the 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, who intimated 
to him his intention of endeavoring to force Austria 
to retreat from the stand which she had taken ; claim- 
ing that Austria's action was, in reality, directed 
against Russia, and that she aimed at overthrowing 
the present status quo in the Balkans and establish- 
ing her own hegemony there ; and who further stated 
that if Great Britain took her stand firmly with France 
and Russia there would be no war. 

At this same interview the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs stated that Russia would not allow 
Austria to crush Serbia and become the predominat- 
ing occupying power in the Balkans. (English White 
Paper No. 17.) The Russian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in this made a declaration of war in fact, if not 
in form. Evidently at this time Great Britain con- 
templated a possible participation with Russia and 
France in any war that might come, since this British 
Ambassador took upon himself to say to the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs that "England could play 
the roll of mediator at Berlin and Vienna to better 
purpose as a friend, who, if her counsels of modera- 
tion were disregarded, might one day be converted 
into an ally, than if she were to declare herself Russia's 
ally at once." This is very strong language for an 
ambassador to use in reference to a possible action by 
his government and would never have been made had 
tfiere not been an already existing understanding. 

At this time the Emperor of Germany was absent 

from Berlin on a cruise in Scandinavian waters; on 
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the 36th he returned. During this time the Serbian 
Government was occupied in appealing to every 
known power to save it. but, except in the case of 
Russia, tt-ith comparatively little result, the general 
disposition among the Powers seeming to be (as a 
reading of the correspondence will show), that Serbia's 
past history and present performances did not entitle 
her to much sympathy or any protection. 

Before this date, an important, but little noticed, 
telegram had passed betwen the British Ambasador 
at Rome and the British Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
This dispatch, dated the 23rd day of July (the very 
day on which the ultimatum was sent from Austria 
to Serbia), states that such Ambassador knew tiiat 
the Italian Government had, at that time, been- madft 
cognizant of the note: to use his own language— 
"which will be addressed to Serbia." 

Sir Edward Grey has since made the statement that 
Italy was left in ignorance of the contents of this 
communication. How he can make this statement 
seems puzzling, in view of the fact that he did know, 
from the British Ambassador at Rome, on the very 
day the ultimatum was delivered that the Italian Gov- 
ernment was cognizant of its contents. (No. 38, Eng- 
lish White Paper.) This is not, however, the only 
thing concerning which an explanation may be de- 
manded by history from Sir Edward Grey. 

The next day, the 26th, many exchanges of tele- 
grams between the various Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Ambassadors took place. There are 
none which call for much comment except the one 
(No. 43) from the British Ambassador at Berlin to 
Sir Edward Grey, wherein the Ambassador stated that 
the German Secretary of State informed him that if 
Russia mobilized against Germany, the latter would 
have to follow suit; and, on his demanding what was 
meant by the expression "mobilized against Germany," 
was informed that it meant a mobilization by Russia in 
the north, and that the Russian system of mobilization 
was so complicated that it might be difficult exactly to 
locate her mobilization, and that Germany would, there- 
fore, have to be very careful not to be taken by sur- 
prise. 

That Russia and France had been for many years in 
an offensive and defensive alliance directed against Ger- 
many, is the justification for Germany's not desiring 
to be taken by surprise, which was undoubtedly the in- 
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tention, could such intention be carried into effect. 
Sir Edward Grey knew the conditions upon which 
Germany would not take the definite action of mobiliza- 
tion. Knowing this, it would seem that, had his desire 
been for peace, he would have brought the full weight 
of his influence upon Russia to induce Russia to comply 
with this requirement On the part of Germany, which 
was unquestionably both reasonable and necessary. 

Whether he did this or not, the dispatches exchanged 
in the next four or five days show more conclusively 
than any argument would. From this maze of dis- 
patches we extract that the only serious proposal made 
by Sir Edward was to call a conference of the represent- 
atives of England; France, Germany and Italy to ex- 
* amine the possibility of a way out of the situation. 
In the case that this proposal had been accepted, what 
justice could Austria have expected from such a con- ■ 
ference? France, absolutely hostile to all Teutonic pre- 
tensions of any character; England, who had shown her 
hand against Germany at Algeciras, in the Persian 
Gulf, in the matter of the Bagdad Railroad: one of 
these powers formally (France), and another inform- 
ally (England), allied with Russia, Austria's real op- 
ponent in the dispute: Italy a doubtful factor, and one 
susceptible, owing to her interests in the Mediterranean, 
to coercion by England and France, which coercion 
would undoubtedly have been exerted in case of neces- 
sity. This proposition was simply to put Austria's case 
before a tribunal which was already packed, so as to 
inevitably secure a decision adverse to her, by a vote 
of three to one. Naturally, Austria could not acquiesce 
in -any such arrangement. 

On the 27th {No. 56"), the Russian Ambassador in 
Vienna informed the Austrian Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs that if actual war broke out with 
Serbia it would be impossible to localize it, for Russia 
was not prepared to give way again as she had done 
on previous occasions. 

On the 28th the British Ambassador to Vienna sa* 
the Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Ambas- 
sador begged the Foreign Minister to believe that if, in 
the course of the present grave crisis, "our point of 
view should sometimes differ from his, this would arise 
not from want of sympathy with many Just complaints 
which Austria-Hungary had against Serbia, but from 
the fact that, whereas, Austria-Hungary put first her 
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quarrel with Serbia, you (Sir Edward) were anxious 
in the first instance for the peace of Europe." 

This phrase "peace of Europe" strikes the key-note 
of Sir Edward Grey's entire pretence in all subsequent 
negotiations, which Sir Edward Grey adopted merely 
for the purpose of satisfying that portion of English 
public opinion, which would have balked at going to 
war to sustain the right of one country to further a 
conspiracy to murder the officials of another country 
and to prevent the guilty country from receiving the 
punishtnent which was its due. 

On the 28th, the Imperial Government of Russia 
announced the mobilization in the military conscrip- 
tions of Odessa, Kieff, Moscow and Kazan (No. 70 
White Paper), and thus took the decisive action, since 
Moscow is one of the northern circumscriptions, which 
Germany, on the 27th {in No. 43 already quoted), had 
said would be followed by her own mobilization. Mr. 
Sazonoff knew of this intention of Germany, which 
had been announced twenty-four hours before, since it 
was conmiunicated to him at once by Sir Edward Grey, 
on his learning it from the British Ambassador at Ber- 
hn, and this mobilization was, therefore, with malice 
aforethought, particularly as there was no military or 
other reason for mobilizing the Moscow circumscription. 
Southern Russia could have supplied all the troops 
which would be necessary for an attack upon Austria, 
had it not been Russia's intention, from the beginning, 
to make a good job of it and attack Germany, too. The 
year before she had raised her peace army to 1,250.000 
men, 500,000 more, in round numbers, than the Ger- 
man army. Why? 

Information of such mobilization was communicated 
by the Russian Ambassador to Germany. After order- 
ing mobihzation, Russia set up the plea (No. 78) that 
a week or more would in any case elapse before the 
mobilization was completed, which would give time to 
work out the situation. 

By this time Sir Edward Grey had made up his mind 
to acquiesce in the somewhat novel political doctrine 
that a conspiracy to murder the high officials of one 
country may be initiated and carried forward by an- 
other country without the second country being con- 
sidered guilty of any wrong doing, and had announced 
this decision on the 27th in the House of Commons, 
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for which, on the 29th (No. 83) he was duly thanked 
by the Prime Minister of Serbia. 

On the 29th the relations of France and of England 
to each other commenced to be defined, and Sir Edward 
Grey, in Dispatch No. 87, proceeds to define the' British 
attitude in the whole controversy, which is of so great 
importance that I quote it verbatim here : 

"SIR EDWARD GREY TO SIR F. BERTIE. 
"Foreign Office, July 29, 1914. 

"Sir, 

"After telling M. Cambon to-day how grave the 
situation seemed to be, I told him that I meant to tell 
the German Ambassador to-day that he must not be 
misled by the friendly tone of our conversations into 
any sense of false security that we should stand aside 
if all the efforts to preserve the peace, which we were 
now making in common with Germany, failed. But I 
went on to say to M. Cambon that I thought it neces- 
sary to tell him also that public opinion here ap- 
proached the present difficulty from a quite different 
point of view from that taken during the difficulty as 
to Morocco a few years ago. In the case of Morocco 
the dispute was one in which France was primarily 
interested, and in which it appeared that Germany, in 
an attempt to crush France, was fastening a quarrel 
on France on a question that was the subject of a special 
agreement between France and us. In the present case 
the dispute between Austria and Serbia was not one in 
which we felt called to take a hand. Even if the ques- 
tion became one between Austria and Russia we should 
not feel called upon to take a hand in it. It would then 
be a question of the supremacy of Teuton or Slav — 
a struggle for supremacy in the Balkans; and our idea 
had always been to avoid being drawn into a war over 
a Balkan question. If Germany became involved and 
France became involved, we had not made up our minds 
what we should do; it was a case that we should have 
to consider, France would then have been drawn into 
a quarrel which was not hers, but in which, owing to 
her alliance, her honour and interest oblige her to en- 
gage. We were free from engagements, and we should 
have to decide what British interests required us to do. 
I thought it necessary to say that, because, as he knew, 
^^(e were taking all precautions with regard to our fleet, 
and I was about to warn Prince Lichnowsky not to 
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count on our standing aside, but it would not be fair 
that I should let M. Cambon be misled into supposing 
that this meant that we had decided what to do in a 
contingency that I still hoped might not arise. 

"M. Cambon said that I had explained the situation 
very clearly. He understood it to be that in a Balkan 
quarrel, and in a struggle for supremacy between Teu- 
ton and Slav, we should' not feel called to intervene: 
should other issues be raised, and Germany and France 
become involved, so that the question became one of 
the hegemony of Europe, we should then decide what it 
was necessary for us to do. He seemed quite prepared 
for this announcment, and made no criticism upon it. 

"He said French opinion was calm, but decided. He 
anticipated a demand from Germany that France would 
be neutral while Germany attacked Russia. This as- 
surance France, of course, could nOt give ; she was 
bound to help Russia if Russia was attacked." 

Then, carrying out the intention expressed in Dispatch 
No. 87, Sir Edward Grey further defined his position 
in Dispatch No. 89, as follows: 

"SIR EDWARD GREY TO SIR E. GOSCHEN. 
"Foreign Office, July 29,1914. 

"Sir, 

"After speakii^ to the German Ambassador this 
afternoon about the European situation, I said that I 
wished to say to him, in a quite private and friendly 
way, something that was on my mind. The situation 
was very grave. While it was restricted to the issues 
at present actually involved we had no thought of in- 
terfering iri it. But if Germany became involved in it, 
and then France, the issue might be so great that it 
would involve all European interests ; and I did not wish 
him to be misled by the friendly tone of our conversation 
— which I hoped would continue — into thinking that 
we should stand aside. 

"He said that he quite understood this, but he asked 
whether I meant that we should, under certain cir- 
cumstances, intervene? 

"I replied that I did not wish to say that, or to use 
anything that was like a threat or an attempt to apply 
pressure by saying that, if things became worse, we 
should intervene. There would be no question of ous 
intervening if Germany was not involved, or even if 
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France was not involved. But we knew very well that, 
if the issue did become such that we thought British 
interests required us to intervene, we must intervene at 
once, and the decison would have to be very rapid, just 
as the decisions of other Powers had to be. I hoped 
that the friendly tone of our conversations would con- 
tinue as at present, and that I should be able to keep 
as closely in touch with the German Government in 
working for peace. But if we failed in our efforts to 
keep the peace, and if the issue spread so that it in- 
volved practically every European interest, I did not wish 
to be open to any reproach from him that the friendly, 
tone of all our conversations had misled him or his 
Government into supposing that we should not take ac- 
tion, and to the reproach that, if they had not been so 
misled, the course of things might have been different. 
"The German Ambassador took no exception to what 
I had said ; indeed, he told me that it accorded with what 
he had already given in Berlin as his view of the situa- 
tion." 

On the 30th France defined her position in No. 99 : 

"SIR F. BERTIE TO SIR EDWARD GREY. 

(Received July 30.) 

(Telegraphic) "Paris, July 30, 1914. 

"President of the Republic tells me that the Russian 
Government have been informed by the German Gov- 
ernment that unless Russia stopped her mobilization 
Germany would mobilize. But a further report, since 
received from St. Petersburg, states that the German 
communication had been modified, and was now a re- 
quest to be informed on what conditions Russia would 
consent to demobilization. The answer given is that she 
agrees to do so on condition that Austria- Hungary gives 
an assurance- that she will respect the sovereignty of 
Serbia and submit certain of the demands of the Aus- 
trian note, which Serbia has not accepted, to an inter- 
national discussion. 

' 'President thinks that these conditions will not be 
accepted by Austria. He is convinced that peace be- 
tween the Powers is in the hands of Great Britain. If 
His Majesty's Government announced that England 
would come to the aid of France in the event of a con- 
flict between France and Germany as a result of the 
present differences between Austria and Serbia, there 
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would be no war, for Germany would at once modify 
her attitude. 

"I explained to him how difficult it would be for 
His Majesty's Government to make such an announce- 
ment, but he said that he must maintain that it would 
be in the interests of peace. France, he said, is pacific. 
She does not desire war, and all that she has done at 
present is to make preparations for mobilization so as 
not to be taken unawares. The French Government 
will keep His Majesty's Government informed of every- 
thing that may be done in that way. They have reliable 
information that the German troops are concentrated 
round Thionville and Metz ready for war. If there 
were a general war on the Continent it would inevita- 
bly draw England into it for the protection of her vital 
interests. A declaration now of her intention to sup- 
port France, whose desire it is that peace" should be 
maintained, would almost certainly prevent Germany 
from going to war," 

Notice how Sazonoff. Cambon from the beginning, 
and Poincare in this, harp on England's declaring her- 
self with them. 

England follows it on the same day with No. loi : 

"SIR EDWARD GREY TO SIR E. GOSCHEN. 
(Telegraphic). "Foreign OiKce, July 30, 1914. 

"Your telegram of 29th July. 

"His Majesty's Government cannot for a moment 
entertain the Chancellor's proposal that they should 
bind themselves to neutrality on such terms. 

"What he asks us in effect is to engage to stand by 
while French colonies are taken and France is beaten 
so long as Germany does not take French territory as 
distinct from the colonies. 

"From the material point of view such a proposal is 
unacceptable, for France, without Jurther territory in 
Europe being taken from her, could be so crushed as to 
lose her position as a Great Power, and become sub- 
ordinate to German policy. 

"Altogether, apart from that, it would be a disgrace 
for us to make this bargain with Germany at the ex- 
pense of France, a disgrace from which the good name 
of this country would never recover. 

"The Chancellor also in effect asks us to bai^ain 

away whatever obligation or interest we have as re- 
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gards the neutrality of Belgium. We could not enter- 
tain that bargain either. 

"Having said so much, it is unnecessary to examine 
whether the prospect of a future general neutrality 
agreement between England and Germany offered posi- 
tive advantages sufficient to compensate us for tying our 
hands now. We must preserve our full freedom to act 
as circumstances may seem to us to require in any such 
unfavorable and regrettable development of the present 
crisis as the Chancellor contemplates. 

"You should speak to the Chancellor in the above 
sense, and add most earnestly that the one way of main- 
taining the good relations between England and Ger- 
many is that they should continue to work together to 
preserve the peace of Europe; if we succeed in this ob- 
ject, the mutual relations of Germany and England will, 
I believe, be ipso facto improved and strengthened. 
For that object His Majesty's Government will work in 
that way with all sincerity and good-will. 

"And I will say this: If the peace of Europe can be- 
preserved, and the present crisis safely passed, my own 
endeavour will be to promote some arrangement to 
which Germany could be a party, by which she could be 
assured that no aggressive or hostile policy would be 
pursued against her or her allies by France, Russia, 
and ourselves, jointly or separately. I have desired this 
and worked for it, as far as I could, through the last 
Balkan crisis, and, Germany having a corresponding 
object, our relations sensibly improved. The idea has 
hitfierto been too Utopian to form the subject of definite 
proposals, but if this present crisis, so much more acute 
than any that Europe has gone through for generations, 
be safely passed, I am hopeful that the relief and re- 
action which will follow may make possible some more 
definite rapprochement between the Powers than has 
been possible hitherto." 

The last part of this dispatch was written with one 
eye on the nonconformist conscience of England. 

All of this time, it must be remarked, there is no 
question of Belgian neutrality in any shape, form or 
manner, and that England is willing to go to war with- 
out regard to this, under certain conditions ; which con- 
ditions, in view of the fact that France and Russia were 
both ready to attack Germany, if accepted by Germany, 
would have simply amounted to suicide on Germany's 
SI 
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part- By what right England, if not allied to these pow- 
ers (in spite of the denials of Sir Edward Grey) should 
seek to circuipscribe Germany's military and naval ac- 
tion against France, seems impossible to understand; 
and the only conclusion that can be reached from a dose 
examination of these dispatches is that the negotiations 
by Sir Edward Grey with Germany were from the be- 
ginning poisoned by bad faith on the part of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, 

On the 31st, Russia mobilized completely, although 
Germany had not at this time mobilized. (No. 113.) 

On the same day (No. 112) Germany decided to take 
the first step towards mobilization, "Kriegsgefahr." 
For obvious reasons, the British Government has chosen 
to print the German dispatch before the Russian (No. 
113). The text of the German dispatch,' however, 
shows that the action of Germany was taken subsequent 
to the action of the Russian mobilization. 

About this time Sir Edward Grey found another 
moral issue; and, having found it, addressed duplicate 
dispatches to the French and German Governments (No. 
114)- 
"SIR EDWARD GREY TO SIR F. BERTIE AND 

SIR E. GOSCHEN. 
(Telegraphic). "Foreign Office, July 31, 1914. 

" I still trust that situation is not irretrievable; but 
in view of prospect of mobilization in Germany it he- 
comes essential to His Majesty's Government, in view 
of existing treaties, to ask whether French (German) 
Government is prepared to engage to respect neutrality 
of Belgium so long as no other Power violates it. 

"A similar request is being addressed to German 
(French) Government. It is important to have an early 
answer." 

This brings us to the general subject of the neutrality 
of Belgium. 

But before taking up this intricate and involved sub- 
ject, it is perhaps advisable to dispose of the dispatches 
contained in the White Paper, as far as space permits, 
and to show how Sir Edward Grey deceived the Brit- 
ish public and misled the British Ambassador at St 
Petersburg, his own subordinate. 

It is now known that on July 30th Sir Edward Grey 
was about to resign, because the majority of the Cabi- 
net refused to go to war with Germany on account of 
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Serbia and preferred to throw over Great Britain's 
naval and other engagements with France, which, on 
July 30th, Cambon urged Great Britain to execute 
without delay. (White Paper 105, and its enclosures.) 
The British Cabinet being, in a sense, all at sea, per- 
suaded Sir Edward Grey to withdraw his resignation 
and to stay on, and on the 31st of July he agreed to re- 
main until Germany's position as regards Belgium was 
determined. Early on August 1st the British Cabinet 
met and drew up a memorandum concerning the neu- 
trality of Belgium, which Sir Edward Grey was to 
submit to Lichnowsky. White Paper 123 gives Sir 
Edward Grey's account of his interview with the Ger- 
man Ambassador, and shows that at about i :30 P. M. 
of August 1st the German Ambassador asked Sir Ed- 
ward Grey the question whether, if Germany gave a 
promise not to violate Belgium's neutrality. Great 
Britain would remain neutral. Sir Edward Grey was 
further pressed as to whether he could not formulate 
conditions in -which Great Britain would remain neu- 
tral, and the Ambassador even suggested that the in- 
tegrity of France and her colonies might be guaran- 
teed. To this offer, which we now know was made 
with authority by the German Ambassador, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey said that he felt obliged to refuse definitely 
any promise to remain neutral on any terms, and could 
only say that "we must keep our hands free." This 
despatch is so extremely important that I quote it in 
full: 

(No. 123) "SIR EDWARD GREY TO SIR E. 
GOSCHEN. 
"London, Foreign Office, August i, 1914. 

"Sir: I told the German Ambassador today that the 
reply of the German Government with regard to the 
neutrality of Belgium was a matter of very great re- 
gard, because the neutrality of Belgium affected feeling 
in this country. If Germany could see her way to give the 
same assurance as that which had been given to France, 
it would materially contribute to relieve anxiety and divi- 
sion here. On the other hand, if there were a violation of 
the neutrality of Belgium by one combatant, while the 
other respected it, it would be extremely difficult to re- 
strain public feeling in this country. I said that we had 
been discussing this question at a Cabinet meeting, and 
as I was authorized to tell him this I gave him a memo- 
randum of it. 
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"He asked me whether, if Germany gave a promise 
not to violate Belgian neutrality, we would engage to 
remain neutral. 

"I replied that I could not say that : our hands were 
still free, and we were considering what our attitude 
should be. All I could say was that our attitude 
would be determined largely by public opinion here. 
I did not think that we could give a promise of neu- 
trality on that condition alone. 

"The Ambassador pressed me as to whether I could 
not formulate conditions on which we would remain 
neutral. He even stated that the integrity of France 
and her colonies might be guaranteed. 

"I said that I felt obliged to refuse definitely any 
promise to remain neutral on similar terms, and I 
could only say that we must keep our hands free," 

Sir Edward Grey gave no information to his col- 
leagues of these offers of Lichnowsky on August 1st, 
and when the Cabinet met the next morning, August 
2nd, he concealed them from the entire Cabinet as he 
did from the House of Commons on August 3rd- But 
for this concealment of Sir Edward Grey, Belgium 
would not have been turned into a shambles, and Rus- 
sia would undoubtedly have accepted Austria's ac- 
quiescence in the terms that Sazonoff himself dictated 
to Pourtales at 2 P. M, on July 30th, which are men- 
tioned in Dispatch 97 from Sir G. Buchannan to Sir 
Edward Grey, 

The conversation between the German Ambassador 
and Sir Edward Grey, which is referred to in Dispatch 
123, was not known for weeks after it occurred. When 
Parliament met on August 27th, Sir Edward Grey was 
asked in the House whether he had submitted Lich- 
nowsky's proposals to the Cabinet, and why these pro- 
posals did not fully meet the desires of the British 
Cabinet. Sir Edward Grey admitted, in his answer to 
this interrogation, that he had disclosed this dispatch 
to no one at the time and for several days thereafter, 
claiming that Lichnowsky was speaking for himself only 
and had not been authorized by Berlin to propose such 
terms. 

In making this last statement. Sir Edward Grey did 
not explain why he did not in this interview raise the 
(Question with Lichnowsky as to his specific authority, 
which would have been the natural thing to do, since 
Lichnowsky made the very propositions which the 
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British Cabinet had stated that they would insist 
upon ; nor why he immediately wired them to Goschen, 
the Ambassador of England to Berlin,- to prevent the 
latter's getting into cross purposes with the British 
Foreign Office in the matter. 

The fact is, and cannot be doubted, that at the time, 
August ist, 1914, Lichnowsky made these proposals to* 
Sir Edward Grey, Sir Edward Grey knew that they 
were authoritative and would bind the German Gov- 
ernment. 

Ambassadors, in such grave situations as were then 
existing, do not make unauthorized propositions. Fur- 
thermore, the German correspondence shows that 
Lichnowsky was authorized to make this offer. It is 
an English scholar of standing, Dr. Connybeare of Ox- 
ford, who characterizes Sir Edward Grey's answer to 
the interpellation of Parliament on August 27th as a 
model of hard lying; and goes even further, in a lately 
published letter : 

"One thing -we must insist upon for her", (&eat 
Britain), "is that that sinister liar. Sir Edward Grey, 
who forever has peace on his lips and war in his heart, 
should go. We cannot trust him and his accomplice, 
SazonofF, to make peace for England." 

Sazonoff himself has lied and lied constantly 
throughout all the negotiations between the Powers 
which preceded the declaration of war. No. 133 in the 
English White Papers shows that at the time Russia 
ordered her mobilization, Austria had signified her 
willingness to discuss the substance of the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia, that Sazonoff had expressed his 
satisfaction thereat and had said it was desirable that 
the discussion should take place in London with the 
participation of the Great Powers. 

Russia intended war from the very beginning of the 
conflict. ' She had raised her army from twelve hun- 
dred and fiffy thousand men in peace only a short time 
before, which necessitated a counter increase on Ger- 
many's part. She had assembled forces of every kind 
that she was capable of assembling early in the Spring 
of 1914, and she intended, and had intended, for a long 
time, to launch her legions on the march to Constan- 
tinople in that fateful year. 

France, that "peaceful democracy," which for forty 
years has been biding her time and waiting her mo- 
ment, like a revengeful woman, and which now is pos- 
ing as having been desirous of peace, had an oppor- 
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tunity to insure peace, if she had really wished it, had 
she replied, when she was asked by Germany what her 
intentions were in the crisis, that she did not propose 
to support Russia in attempting to justify, by the force 
of arms, murder, as a means of politick action. But 
France, who needed a straight-jacket to keep her out of 
' a quarrel which was not hers, in the whole business, 
was willing to support anything and everything, pro- 
vided she gratified that insane obsession of hers, which 
sprang from her offended conceit, towards Germany 
for having taken from her, in 1870, territory, the larger 
portion of wliich she herself, in the reign of Louis 
XIV, had taken from Germany by force of arms, and 
held by that title. 

The subject, in all its bearings, is too long and too 
intricate to be here discussed at greater length. 

There is a most excellent work by M. P. Price en- 
titled, "The Diplomatic History of the War," which 
gives all the diplomatic dispatches and co-relates them 
to one another and with contemporaneous evidence, in 
so. far as this is ascertainable. Any fair-minded man 
of reasonable intelligence, who will read this book 
carefully, will inevitably be driven to the conclusion 
that Sir Edward Grey is the person upon whom the 
responsibility for the expansion of the war from more 
than a local quarrel between Austria and Russia will 
be placed by history ; and that to accomplish the end 
which he had in view from the very beginning. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey did not disdain to deceive both his col- 
leagues of the Cabinet, the Houses of Parliament, and 
the people of England. 

Some day perhaps Morley will speak and then the 
dots will be placed on the i's of this whole affair, 

I>uring the French Revolution, the territory now 
known as Belgium had become a part of the Republic 
of France. It embraced with great enthusiasm the most 
violent of the political doctrines taught by the French 
Revolution. Subsequent to the fall of Napoleon, it was 
united with Holland, but in 1830 revolted, and a Eu- 
ropean scandal had ensued, in some sense, which neces- 
sitated the intervention of the great Powers. Accord- 
ingly, on the 15th of November, 1831, a treaty was en- 
tered into between Great Britain, Austria, France, Prus- 
sia and Russia, on the one part, and Belgium on the 
other, relative to the separation of Belgium from Hol- 
land. This treaty affected the present war only in its 
7th and 25th articles. Article 7 is "Belgium, within the 
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limits Specified in Articles i, 2 and 4, shall form an inde- 
pendent and perpetually neutral state. It shall be bound 
to observe such neutrality towards all other states." 

Article 25 is "The courts of Great Britam, Austria, 
France, Prussia and Russia guarantee to His Majesty, 
the King of the Belgians, the execution of all of the 
preceding Articles." 

These articles are quoted at length from "Map of 
Europe, by Treaty," by Edward Hurstlet, Librarian ahd 
Keeper of the Papers, Foreign Office, London, 1875. 
There have been so many versions of the articles of 
this treaty aflfecting the neutralization of Belgium 
quoted in the daily press, and elswhere, in an al- 
tered form, that it is deemed advisable to' give a 
version of the text from a work of authority. This 
treaty was entered into between the Powers and Bel- 
gium, but Holland, however, refused to accept the 
treaty, and war took place between Belgium and Hol- 
land, with the result that the going into full eifect of the 
treaty was postponed until 1839, when another treaty 
(which was preceded by a treaty of separation be- 
tween Belgium and the Netherlands, and a treaty be- 
tween the Powers on the one part, and the Netherlands 
on the other, had been entered into, both being signed 
on the same day), between the Powers on the one part, 
and Belgium on the other, was entered into at I-ondon 
on the 19th of April, 1839. By its Second Article the 
treaty of the 15th of November, 1831, between their 
Britain and Ireland, etc., and His Majesty, the King of 
Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Cireat 
of the Belgians, is declared not to be obligatory upon 
the high contracting parties. And by the First Article 
Her Majesty, etc., declared that "the Articles hereunto 
annexed, and forming the tenor of the treaty, concluded 
this day between Jlis Majesty, the King of the Belgians, 
and His Majesty, the King of the Netherlands, the 
Crown Duke of Luxemburg, are considered as having 
the same force and validity as if they were textuallv in- 
serted in the present Act. and that they are thus placed 
under the guarantee of their said Majesties." 

The Seventh Article of the treaty, referred to in the 
First Article of the treaty between Great Britain, etc., and 
Belgium, of the 19th of April, 1839, is "Belgium, within 
the limits specified in Articles i, 2 and 4, shall form an 
independent and perpetually neutral State. It shall be 
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bound to observe such neutrality towards all other 
States." 

Thus was Belgium neutralized. This neutrality con- 
tmued down to the year 1870 intact; though, in the 
year 1840, at a moment when war apparently fiireatened, 
France notified Belgium that unless she defended her 
neutralization, she (France), would violate it, no overt 
act was committed. 

In 1870 the Franco-Prussian War broke out, and Mr. 
Gladstone, who, for many reasons, did not consider that 
the Treaty of 1839 was at the time binding upon the 
parties thereto, caused another treaty to be entered into 
between Great Britain and the North German Con- 
federation, by His Majesty, the King of Prussia ; 
wherein and whereby the North German Confederation 
agreed to respect the neutrality of Belgium as long as 
the same was respected by France; and the Queen of 
England, on her part, obligated herself "in the event 
that the armies of France should violate that neutral- 
ity through the hostilities between the North German 
Confederation and France, she will be prepared to co- 
operate with His Prussian Majesty for the defense of 
the same in such manner as may be mutually agreed 
upon ; employing for that purpose her naval and mili- 
tary forces to insure its observations and to maintain, 
in conjunction with His Prussian Majesty, then and 
thereafter, the independence and neutrality of Belgium." 

Article 3 of this treaty runs as follows: "This treaty 
shall be binding on the high contracting parties during 
the continuation of the present war between the North 
German Confederation and France, and for twelve 
months after the ratification of any treaty of peace con- 
cluded between those parties, and on the expiration of 
that time, the independence and neutrality of Belgium 
will, so far as the high contracting parties are respect- 
ively concerned, continue to rest as heretofore in Ar- 
ticle I, of the Quintuple Treaty of the 19th of April, 
1839." 

A precisely similar treaty was on the nth of August 
entered into with France. The Treaty of Peace was 
made on the i8th of May, 1871, and the ratifications 
were exchanged on the 20th of May following. These 
two treaties of 1870, relative to Belgium, therefore, ex- 
pired, by the Hmitations contained in their Third Article, 
on the 20th of May, 1872. 

The treaties above cited contain the basis on which 
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it is sought to hold the present German Empire as re- 
sponsible for violating the neutrality of Belgium. 

The first question which suggests itself to the reader 
of those treaties is the following: How is the German 
Empire, which was not in existence as a sovereign state 
in the years 1831, 1839 or 1870, bound by these treaties? 

The Treaty of 1831 was signed by the King of Prus- 
sia, as was the Treaty of 1839. The Treaty of 1870 
was signed by the King of Prussia for the North Ger- 
man Confederation. The German Empire and Prussia 
are entirely separate political units; as separate as are 
the United States and the State of New York ; and the 
Kingdom of Prussia bears much the same relation to 
the Empire of Germany as the State of New York does 
to the United States of America. 

The North German Confederation was organized as 
a result of the War of 1866 with Austria, and was com- 
posed of the German states north of the Main, and did 
not include Wurtemberg, Bavaria and the other states 
of the south; and as these separate sovereignties were 
not members of the North German Confederation at 
the time of the signing of the Treaty of 1870, it 5s 
extremely difficult to see by what process of reasoning 
these South German states were aflected by a treaty of 
the North German Confederation. 

The Empire of Germany united the North and South 
German states in one political federation, very similar 
in its constitution to the United States, under the head- 
ship of the King of Prussia, as Emperor of Germany. 
But the Kingship of Prussia did not fuse into the 
Empireship of Germany; the two offices are as distinct 
as those of the Governor of New York and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The mere fact that the two 
offices happen to be held by the same individual does 
not confuse their functions arid prerogatives. Nor 
does the sovereignty of the Kingdom of Prussia merge, 
except so far as granted by the act constituting the 
Empire, into the sovereignty of the German Empire. 
This lack of fusion in many important attributes of 
sovereignty is shown by the fact that to this day Sax- 
ony, Bavaria and Wurtemberg maintain diplomatic rep- 
resentatives abroad, and receive those of foreign coun- 
tries. Great Britain had diplomatic representatives in 
several of the separate States in the Empire at the mo- 
ment of the outtn-eak of the war ; thus recognizing that 
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the sovereignty of these states was not fused in those 
of the Empire. 

The whole political scheme of the German Empire 
is a federation and not a union. If any new state was 
admitted into this federation, subsequent to the nego- 
tiation of a treaty by the German Empire, in pursuance 
of the treaty -making powers conferred upon it by the 
constitution, there is no doubt that such entering state 
would be bound by such treaty ; but that is a totally dif- 
ferent case from the German Empire being bound by 
treaties negotiated prior to its creation by one (Prus- 
sia), or by more than one, (North German Confeder- 
ation) of the separate sovereign States which after- 
wards became federated, unless subsequent to the fed- 
eration such treaties were assumed by the German Em- 
pire in the manner, and according to the forms, pre- . 
scribed by its constitution. There has never been any 
pretence that any treaty which had been duly entered 
into by, say, Bavaria, prior to its joining the German 
Empire as one of the federated states has any binding 
force upon the German Empire, nor has such a conten- 
tion been advanced in relation to any treaty made by 
any of the federated sovereign states, except Prussia, 
which the pseudo-sentimentalists contend bound the 
German Empire in 1831 and 1839, thirty odd years be- 
fore the German Empire came into existence, by its 
signature to the treaties guaranteeing the neutralization 
of Belgium. 

In the history of the United States there is an in- 
cident which proves both the folly and the absurdity of 
this contention. What is now the state of Texas was 
once the republic of, Texas and had entered into treaty 
relations, as such republic, with various countries of the 
world. Subsequent to the entrance into these treaty 
relations, the republic of Texas divested itself of a por- 
tion of its sovereignty by accepting the Constitution of 
the United States, and entered the Union as a state. 
There never has been, and never will be, any contention 
that the treaties which Texas had entered into with 
foreign countries bound the United States, on Texas be- 
coming one of the states composing the Union. 

Another thing: neither the Treaties of 1831 nor of 
1839 contained any time limitation. Consequently, 
they were revocable by any one of the guarantors at 
will; and, being so revocable, the only question which 
could arise in connection with their being revoked was 
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the character of notice which any of the sovereign 
states, composing the guarantors, should give to the 
guaranteed state or to its co-guarantors. 

International law is not precise on th's point, but it 
may be said that a declaration of war is one form of 
notice. 

Russia, one of those nations which is now posing 
as being moved in this war by altruistic regard for the 
rights of small nations (although her history would not 
lead anyone to suspect that heretofore she had been 
troubled with any such scruples), has, on segera! occa- 
sions, put forward the doctrine of rebus sic stantibus 
which is recognized by the great writers on internation- 
al law as being a tacit condition in every treaty, and 
which means that a total change of circumstances is a 
cause in itself of. the termination of any treaty obliga- 
tion. This dpctrine was accepted by the Powers as an 
excuse for Russia's repudiation of the clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris neutralizing the Black Sea and also of 
her engagements as to Batum contained in the Treaty 
of Berlin. In neither of these cases has the change 
of "circumstances been so total as is the case in both 
Gefmany and Belgium, since the making of the Treaties 
of 1831 and 1839. At the time of the signing of the 
Treaties of 1831 and 1839, Belgium was a small and in- 
significant country, both in point of area and popula- 
tion, with little foreign commerce, with no army worthy 
of the name, and with none of those attributes of 
strength which are a part of sovereignty. 

In 1914 the situation had decidedly changed ; Bel- 
gium had become, in proportion to her area, one of the 
most populous countries in the ^Vorld, enjoying a large 
and lucrative foreign commerce; was a manufacturing 
country of great importance ; had raised and maintained 
an army which, in proportion to her population, re- 
quired the military services of a very considerable per 
centage thereof ; had thoroughly, fortified her chief 
strategic points and had acquired colonies. In short, 
had taken on all the attributes of any other of the 
modern states. There was no longer any need for her 
remaining in the emasculated position of a neutral 
state ; and it is an axiom of law that when a reason for 
a thing fails, the thing fails. 

The writer expresses no personal opinion as to wheth- 
er or not this change was so great in itself as to con- 
stitute a case for the fitting application of the doctrine 
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which Russia had already applied, as shown in less 
strong cases, but merely points out that this doctrine is 
recognized in, and has the sanction of, the law of na- 
tions. 

Another point deserves attention, in view of the re- 
lations of France, Be^um and Gennany, By the lan- 
guage of the 7th Article of the original Treaty of 1831, 
which was again used in the Treaty of 1839, Belgium 
was bound to observe perpetual neutrality towards all 
other states, and this necessarily assumes that she 
would maintain an attitude of strict impartiality as be- 
tween all other states; and it follows necessarily that if 
she departed from this attitude of strict impartiality, 
the state to whose disadvantage she so departed could 
not be longer bound by any engagement that it had 
contracted toward Belgium. 

In other words, Belgium's maintenance oi an attitude 
of strict impartiality was a condition precedent to any 
of the guaranteeing states maintaining a like attitude. 

Belgium fortified the towns commanding the main 
routes from Germany into France, and also fortified 
Antwerp in comparatively recent years. Peculiarly 
enough, the first set of fortifications commanding fhe 
routes from Germany into France also commanded the 
German frontier. She erected no like fortifications 
commanding the French frontier, which she permiited 
to lie open. 

The explanation of Belgium for the construction of 
these fortresses was that they were purely for the pur- 
poses of defense. We will accept this explanation as 
fact, and will not comment on the peculiarity that, 
geographically, their positions seem to indicate that de- 
fense was necessary only against Germany. 

In 1905, France made a special appropriation of three 
hundred million dollars for the strengthening of her 
fortifications and the putting of her army into a better 
condition as regards artillery and other equipment. 
A considerable portion of this money was spent on im- 
proving the condition of the fortresses which com- 
manded the Belgian border, and which, in a strategic 
sense, dove-tailed the Belgian fortresses towards Ger- 
many and completed the defensive scheme of these Bel- 
gian fortifications against an invasion coming from 
Germany. 

In 1906 Germany did a thing which now appears, in 
the eyes of the pseudo-sentimentalists, to have been a 
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heinous crime. She built strategic railways along the 
Belgian frontier, and by this means made it possible to 
concentrate troops in large numbers at strategic points 
on that frontier. 

It is to be noted that this action was only taken af- 
ter France had strengthened her fortresses on the Bel- 
gian border, and Belgium had greatly strengthened her 
fortresses which commanded the road to Germany. In 
the cases of both France and Belgium, these fortresses 
were for the purpose of defense only, according to these 
two nations, but they nevertheless did make a chain of 
strong places which could have been used with great 
advantage in an invasion of Germany from France 
through Belgium. Under these circumstances, the con- 
struction of strategic railways by Germany may also be 
conceived to be for defensive purposes ; but the pseudo- 
sentimentalists will have none of this, these railways 
were for ofFeniive purposes, and for no other. 

This digression from the main subject, that is to say, 
the consideration as to whether or not Belgium per- 
formed her obligations under the Treaties of 1831 and 
1839, is necessary to understand the full scope of what 
follows. 

In the year 1906, without advising Germany of such 
consultation, the Chief of the Belgian General's Staff, 
Major-General DuCarne, entered into a series of con- 
versations with the military attache of the British 
Legation, Col. Barnardiston, in Brussels. The 
original report of General DuCarne discloses that as 
early as January, 1906, consultations took place between 
the Belgian Government and the British Government 
over steps to be taken by them against Germany. The 
other details will be found in the conversation itself, 
which will be found in the Appendix. 

In the year 1912, Col. Bridges, who had succeeded 
Col. Barnardiston, and General Jungbluch, then chief 
of the Belgian General's Staff, continued these conver- 
sations; and in 1911 Baron Greindl, the Belgian Min- 
ister in Berlin, in a communication to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, shows his knowledge of 
the existence of these plans and makes a protest against 
them as being, in a large sense, a violation of Belgium's 
duties towards Germany under the Treaties of 1831 and 
1839- 

The writer makes no comment on these documents 
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— they speak for themselves sufficiently strongly — 
merely pointing out that, whatever the British Govern- 
ment may say as regards the lack of importance of 
these conversations and the lack of authority of her 
representatives, nations do not reveal their military 
secrets to each other except where there is a clear un- 
derstanding between them as to the willingness of both 
parties to engage in joint action. 

Further, was not Belgium in honor bound to advise 
Germany of these conversations and their substance 
under her treaty obligation of neutrality? 

To sum up, it seems hardly probable that in law the 
Empire of Germany was bound by the Treaties of 
1831 or 1839, which were entered into by only one of the 
component states of the present German Empire, which 
Empire did not exist at the time of the making of the 
treaties. 

Second : — That, even if the present German Elmpire 
were bound by such treaties, the action of Belgium, in 
entering into illegal military relations with Great Britain, 
as evidenced by the documents hereinbefore referred 
to, absolved the German Empire from further obliga- 
tions under such treaties. 

Third : — That, furthermore, the doctrine of the ter- 
mination of a treaty obligation by total change of cir- 
cumstances was applicable in the present case. 

Fourth :-^That, in any event, the exigencies of the 
military situation on the first day of August, 1914, con- 
stituted, and still continue to constitute, under the law 
of nations, a sufficient justification for the German in- 
vasion of Belgium. 

No nation is expected to present its throat to the 
knife ; and, any statesman, of any nation, who, in an 
occasion of overwhelming necessity for his own nation, 
would deem such necessity subordinate to a treaty 
right of any other nation, would be false to his duty 
to his own nation: self preservation being the first law 
of national existence, as it is of individual existence. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, for one 
authority, has already said: "It is not to be presumed 
that the legislative department of the Government will 
likely pass laws which are in conflict with the treaties 
of the country, but that circumstances may arise which 
would not only justify the Government in disregarding 
their stipulations, but demand, in the interests of the 
country, that it should do so. There can be no ques- 
tion that unexpected events may call for a change in 
the policy of a country." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST 

INVASION OF BELGIUM 

During the night of August ist, the Adolph bridge, 
a fine viaduct which spans one of the great gorges at 
Luxemburg, was seized by the Germans. The Grand 
Duchess, Marie Adelaide, placed her motor car across 
the bridge while Mr. Eyschen, a member of the cabi- 
net, attempted to hand to the officer, commanding the 
German advance guard, a copy of the treaty of 1867. 
General Vandyck, the commandant of Luxemburg, 
was also present. 

While these events had been taking place on the 
bridge, the Luxemburg government received a tele- 
gram from the Imperial Chancellor stating that the 
acts against the Grand Duchy had been taken in nO' 
hostile sense, but were only such measures as were 
necessary to secure the safety of German troops by 
protecting Luxemburg and its railways against an at- 
tack by the French. Luxemburg thus being peacefully 
seized, no time was lost in strengthening the German 
position by the usual military measures, and the in- 
vading forces settled down to wait until that portioa 
of the German army which had been detailed for 
making the movement through Bel^um, hereinafter 
described, had advanced to that pomt in their cam- 
paign at which the co-operation of the army in Lux- 
emburg would be necessary in the general forward 
movement into France, . 

A German army, departing from the base of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, proceeded by rail to Herbesthal, and cross- 
ing the Belgian frontier, occupied Limberg, the first 
Belgian town on the road to Liege. This occupation 
took place without military opposition and the army 
pressed forward to Verviers. Before the infantry 
reached this place a small Belgian force had been 
driven out of it by German cavalry advance guard. 
The inhabitants here offered no resistance and conse- 
quently the occupation was orderly. On the same day 
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other German troops entered Belgium, also at Dale- 
heim, Franconchamp and Stavelot, no opposition be- 
ing offered anywhere. 

A portion of the German troops then turned south- 
ward down the valley of the Mcuse, advancing to- 
wards Liege by Herve and found the bridge of the 
Meuse and the Trois Pont tunnels blown up. The 
attempt to seize the bridges across the Meuse by sur- 
prise was therefore a failure, and the effort to replace 
them by temporary pontoon bridges, the Belgians at 
first successfully resisted, but this resistance was soon 
overcome and the Germans advanced to Liege. 

At the same time that this southward movement 
was taken another German force advanced northwest- 
wardly from the German frontier towards Vise, a 
small town just outside the Dutch frontier and oc- 
cupying a strategic position of importance on the 
flank of any force advancing from the east towards 
Liege. This advance was delayed on the road be- 
cause the bridges had been blown up and others had 
to be built under a heavy fire from concealed Belgian 
troops. This delay caused the capture of Vise, which 
should have been made prior to the assault, upon 
Liege, to be postponed until after the general assault 
upon Liege had been begun. 

After fierce fighting, however, in which the civilian 
population took part, the Germans entered Vise and, 
in spite of the reports originally published in the Eng- 
lish Press, as the London Times afterwards admitted, 
they did not massacre the inhabitants of this place. 
Some few civilians, caught, with arms in their hands, 
were shot in accordance with the rules of war, but this 
was all, until after the retirement of the Belgian forces 
when, the inhabitants being assembled in the centre 
of the town, the commander of the German troops 
made them an address, explaining that "Germany was 
not at war with Belgium, but that the inhabitants of 
the occupied towns must submit to German military law 
and that any attempt upon the troops would imme- 
diately be punished with death." 

As this officer was 'finishing these words, a pistol 
shot rang out from the crowd and he fell, shot. Sum- 
mary procedure was adopted. Those present in the ■ 
vicinity from whence the shot came were seized and 
immediately executed, as would have happened with 
any army in this world. 

Liege, to the southward in the valley of the Meuse, 
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has been prominent in the history of this portion of 
Europe for hundreds of years. The name first appears 
in 720 when it was made the seat of a bishopric, the 
bishop also having temporal power and under this 
government of its prince-bishop, the city remained 
until 1792 when it was occupied by a French contin- 
gent commanded by Lafayette. This government 
then fell and Liege became a part of the French Re- 
public. 

In modern times Liege had become the centre of 
the coal mining Industry of Eastern Belgium, and one 
of the most important industrial towns in Europe, 
famous particularly for the manufacture of arms and 
weapons of all kinds in the 180 factories located in 
the city devoted to this purpose, besides -which the 
zinc foundries and engine factories and the cycle 
works of Liege were all world famous. Situated at the 
juncture of the Ourth and Meuse rivers, the town it- 
self is pleasant and well laid out and its surroundings 
beautiful. 

A garrison of about 32,500 held the modern fortifi- 
cations of the city, which were deemed untakable, 
under the command of General Leman, one of the 
ablest of Belgian commanders. In the preceding 
years at the suggestion and with the aid of France, 
these forts had been fully equipped with all necessary 
supplies, and were in condition for a long siege, which 
it was expected they would be able to sustain, being 
among the best products of one of the most distin- 
guished constructors of modern fortifications. Prac- 
tically all these forts were of the disappearing turret 
type and hence furnished little or no target to at- 
tacking forces. 

On the morning of the sth of August, a remarkably 
warm day, the bombardment began, Masses of Ger- 
man cavalry which had preceded the advance of the 
artillery and covered it, skirmished along a wide front 
from Forts Emborg, Chandfontaine and Evegne on 
the eastern front to well below the city on the south. 
This movement of artillery protected by the cavalry, 
as before stated, continued until the Sth, the town 
being completely occupied on the 7th and the Belgian 
garrison in the*town retired therefrom. 

Here again, unfortunately, a number of the civilian 

population participated in the fighting and fired upon 

the German troops from ambush. When discovered, 

these were summarily tried and immediately executed, 
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in accordance with the code of war. The fact that 
non-combatant Belgians took part in the defence of 
Liege as well as at Vise has been repeatedly admitted 
by the British chroniclers of the war and a supporting 
statement to this effect appears on the 332nd page of 
the history of the war published by the London 
Times. Under these circumstances the Germans were 
well within those rules which have governed war- 
making since almost the beginning of history as re- 
gards a civil population participating in hostilities. 

The artillery brought up by the Germans proved 
inadequate to the taking of the forts, and operations 
did not progress rapidly until the arrival of heavy 
artillery. The German troops were under the com- 
mand of General Von Emmich, who had- with him at 
first a portion only of the Seventh Army Corps. These 
troops were afterwards re-enforced by the Reserves of 
the 7th Corps and finally by the loth and 9th Corps, 
but the greater portion of the last mentioned Army 
Corps did not reach the scene until after the reduc- 
tion of the forts. 

Contemporary accounts narrating attacks upon the 
fort by the Germans in massed formation with a con- 
sequent loss of 25,000 men are pure fiction, intended 
for the delectation of the British and French public. 

During the three or four days' wait, while the heavy 
artillery was being brought up, skirmishes took place 
between the troops in the forts and the German 
troops, which, as stated, on August 7th, had practi- 
cally occupied the town with varying results, but 
finally on the 9th of the month, the heavy artillery 
got up and was placed in position. A few shots from 
those monster pieces reduced all the forts except the 
four on the northwest side of the town, the second 
line of defense. This second line of defense was able 
to hold out until the 21st of August. 

The big guns used on this occasion were a npvelty. 
The so-called 42 centimeter, (16.4 inches,) required 
for the hauling of each gun 13 traction engines of the 
broad wheel, steam roller type. Each gun was in four 
pieces, each piece being drawn by three engines, the 
extra engine being a road tester, and a helper on 
grades. According to the testimony of ^e witnesses, 
nothing so terrible has ever been seen in war as the 
effect of the great shells fired from these guns on the 
Liege forts. The steel turrets which had been sup- 
posedly capable of resisting any modern artillery were 
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broken through as though they were porcelain, and 
men were not simply killed or wounded, they were 
blackened, burned and smashed. Not only here, but 
in the subsequent sieges, to which reference will 
in the subsequent sieges, these guns proved that there is 
no known system of defensive fortification which is able 
to resist their projectiles. Earth works seem to have 
a far greater resistance than the elaborate fortifica- 
tion of steel, concrete and stone. 

The check to the German forces, of which so much 
was made in the press at the time of the siege of 
Liege, amounted therefore to four days. On the fifth 
day, that is to say, on August i ith, all the important 
places in the town itself were in the German handa 
and the German army proceeded southward down the 
valley of the Meuse. Huy was soon taken, offering 
comparatively little opposition, and the army soon 
found itself before the extensive and costly fortifica- 
tions of Naraur, which represented the crowning work 
of the military genius, Brialmont, in the science of 
fortification. 

Namur served as no better than a trap for its un- 
fortunate defenders. Strongly fortified as it was by 
a garrison of Belgians adequate to its defence and 
ably directed, who were aided by a large number or 
French troops which had advanced from the impor- 
tant French garrison town of Givet located a little to ■ 
the south, forty-eight hours sufficed to terminate the 
resistance here and to force its French defenders to 
fall backward to their base at Givet, while such of the 
Belgian defenders as were left, retreated precipitously 
to the west, A part of the victorious German troops, 
now mustering three full army corps and one reserve, 
were hard on the heels of the retreating French and, 
proceeding by forced marches, reached Givet almost 
as soon as they, while another part marched westward 
towards Charleroi. 

At Givet one of the bloodiest fights of the war took 
place, and the French, comprising about 70,000 were 
hurled back and out of Givet with enormous losses. 
The army of General von Emmich had reached its 
appointed position for the general invasion of France, 
and here for the time being we will leave it. 

While these events were happening in the valley of 

the Meuse, another German army, also leaving the base 

of Aix-la-Chapelle, marched westward in the general 

direction of Brussels, proceeding along the general 
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line of Tongres, St. Trond, Tirlemont and Louvain. 
The march of its main body was paralleled by a por- 
tion of the forces which had been at Liege, and ad- 
vanced northward from Tongres to Hazlett, and then 
turned westward, proceeding through Diest and 
Aerschot to Brussels. The Belgians, who had a field 
army of about 200,000 men, opposed as strong a re- 
sistance as they were able and severe fighting took 
place at many points on the march, and, considering 
its strength, this Belgian army did well. 

Tongres was seized by about 7,000 German cavalry 
on August 9th and the supporting infantry marched 
into that place on the ioth. That day the cavalry 
which had moved before along different roads, joined 
issue with the Belgian troops at St. Trond, Tirlemont 
and other places further west. This was not, how- 
ever, an attack in force, but a feeling out of the enemy. 

Hazlett, on the northern line, was attacked the next 
day by a G«rman cavalry division supported by one 
battalion of infantry against which was opposed a 
Belgian force of one cavalry division and a brigade 
of infantry. A sustained fight took place, the town 
being won and lost three times. The Belgians 
thought that it was the intention of the Germans to 
proceed in force along this line, Hazlett to Diest, with 
the intention of turning the flank of their position 
which ran in a general sense from Diest through Tirle- 
mont south to Gembloux, and resisted very strenu- 
ously the movement in this direction. 

Several days passed in cavalry skirmishes and 
finally on the 17th day of August, Germany com- 
menced its serious forward movement with strong 
mfantry columns. The French by this time had taken 
contact with the Belgian army, having entered Bel- 
gium on the 14th day of August by Charleroi, and ad- 
vanced northward therefrom in the direction of 
Wavre. The first German movement was to throw a 
strong column of infantry supported by artillery 
southward on St. Trond, to the south and on Wavre, 
and to occupy the same, breaking the Belgian line 
under Jodoigne and interposing itself between the end 
of the Belgian line and the advancing French. . At 
the same time, a general advance took place on the 
north and south lines which formed the remainder of 
the Belgian front. Diest at the north, Tirlemont in 
its centre, and Hongaerde were almost simultaneously 
attacked by large forces and, while at points a very 
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vigorous defence was put up, it became evident that 
' the Belgians could rot withstand the attack of the 
Germany artillery and the Gennan infantry. 

Hence, the Belgian Army could not remain in its 
position ; heavy losses had already weakened it, par- 
ticularly its cavalry, to such an extent that total de- 
struction stared it in the face. Accordingly, on the 
night of August 17th, leaving two brigades of troops 
to protect its rear, the entire Belgian army began to 
retreat in the direction of Antwerp. 

Before this retreat began, the Belgian general staff 
had debated at some length which direction this re- 
treat should take, whether it should fall back to the 
westward and, concentrating at Louvain, attempt to 
defend that town in the hope of saving Brussels, or 
whether it should fall back completely to Brussels and 
make its stand in front of the Belgian capital. Space ■ 
forbids more than the recording of the decision ar- 
rived at, which was that it would be impolitic for 
many reasons to attempt to defend either Louvain or 
Brussels and that the retreat should, therefore, be to 
the northwest in the hope of being able to bring the 
Belgian army under the defence of the guns of the 
fortress of Antwerp, which was considered then, one 
of the strongest of Europe and which supposedly 
would afford an untakable base, from which the fu- 
ture operations of the Be^ian army could be con- 
ducted. 

This retreat was conducted in fairly good order, the 
two brigades which were left behind succeeding in 
holding back the German forces for a sufficient length 
of time to enable the retreating troops to draw off in 
reasonably good order and to attain their projected 
base without losses of moment. What was left of 
these two brigades subsequently managed to gain the 
base also. 

At Brussels during these important days, there was 
more or less panic. At first there was talk of defend- 
ing the city. The civil guard which' had formed a 
bone of contention between the Germans and the 
Belgians from the first, as to its being recognized as 
a regular military force, dug intrenchments and built 
barricades. On the morning of the i8th after receiv- 
ing the news of the retreat of the Belgian army from 
the battle line previously occupied, the government 
transferred the capital from Brussels to Antwerp. 
Rumors of a British advance, of a French advance, and 
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of plans of the Allies, whereby Brussels was to be the 
bait to draw on the Germans, who were to be inter- ■ 
cepted and crushed by the Allies before reaching that 
ci^, circulated through the town in a hundred vary- 
*ing forms, and gave courage to the people, but with 
the departure of the government and with the influx 
from the east of thousands of the inhabitants of the 
country of ait classes who had deserted their homes 
before the approaching German forces, these false hopes 
began to fade and the seriousness of the situation began 
to be recognized. 

The more sober and the more intelligent of the 
population perceived the futility of attempting to de- 
fend the city, particularly with the civil guards, whose 
value in a military sense was more than doubtful. After 
much consultation, it was determined that the city should 
be surrendered without defence, and on the 19th the bur- 
gomaster of Brussels posted a proclamation throughout 
the city, stating that the occupation of the town by 
the Germans was imminent, and exhorted the popula- 
tion to remain calm and to avoid panic. 

On the next day the burgomaster, Mr. Max, went 
forward in a motor car, accompanied by his sheriffs, 
in his scarf of office, and met the advancing German 
army. Its commander received him formally and 
asked him whether his powers were sufficient to au- 
thorize him to surrender the city unconditionally, as 
otherwise, it would be taken by force. The burgo- 
master made such surrender and was then told that 
he would be held personally responsible for the good 
conduct of the citizens of the town. Arrangements 
were then made for the German troops to enter and 
occupy the city on the same day, which was duly 
done. The German commander, General Sixtus von 
Arnim, issued a proclamation which was placarded 
in Brussels in which, after mentioning that German 
troops would pass through the town for some days 
and for whom lodging, food and supplies must be pro- 
vided, went on to guarantee the preservation of the 
city and the safety of its people in the event that the 
population promptly furnished the supplies requisi- 
tioned and committed no act of aggression against the 
troops. At the same time he warned the inhabitants 
that in the event of any act of agression of any kind 
taking place, the severest measures would be resorted 
to. 

That afternoon at two o'clock the formal entry was 
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made by about 40,000 troops before a large gathering 
of the inhabitants of Brussels. This was the first time 
that an opportunity had been afforded to inspect the 
German troops in war equipment, and great was the 
surprise of the onlookers to find that the familiar Ger- 
man uniform had completely disappeared, and that 
the entire army was dressed in a. greenish gray. Not 
only were the men so dressed, but the wagons, both 
of the commissary and the train, guns, in short all or 
the equipment, was painted a like color. The troops 
quickly took possession of the strategic points of the 
city in an orderly manner and all fear of violence or 
of intimidation was quickly removed. The burgo- 
master was continued in charge of much of the rou- 
tine work and local administration, though the Ger- 
mans appointed a civil governor of their own to take 
supreme charge of the affairs of the city. An indem- 
nity of $40,000,000, as a war levy, was imposed upon 
the town, payment of which for the time being was 
impossible on account of the funds of the banks and 
of the city itself having been transferred to Antwerp. 

The entry into Brussels finished the first phase of 
the war in Belgium, that is, that phase of the war 
where the Germans were engaged solely with Belgian 
troops. Henceforth the 6ghting was not only with the 
Belgians, but with the French and the English. 

One feature of the -war in Belgium which deserves 
remark, was the extraordinary use which the Belgians 
made of motor cars in defending their territory. 
Numbers of these cars on which a light gun had been 
mounted and protected by hastily devised armor, were 
sent flying up and down the roads in front of the 
advancing Germans, opposing their progress. This 
novel weapon of defense proved in many cases extra- 
ordinarily effective. In the sequel this iciea was 
adopted by all the armies and carried to a much higher 
degree of perfection in its offensive power, than were 
these first armored motor cars, but the credit of the 
idea of this use of motors seems to belong fairly to the 
Belgians. 

During this defense the world was startled and 
shocked, by continued stories of the perpetration of 
atrocities of all kinds and nature by the advancing 
armies. The lack of familiarity with war and the 
passion which so many people have for believing the 
extraordinarily horrible, caused these tales to be given 
wide credence, but later it was found that the vast ma- 
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iority were pure inventions or the vagaries of a dis- 
eased imagination. A specimen of these extraordinary 
stories -was one put in circulation m Scotland by a 
young girl concerning the mutilation of her sister oy 
Lrmin^soldiery, which was circulated throughout 
the world, and which proved subsequently to be an 
impudent fabrication, the mutilated sister never hav- 
ing been in Belgium, and being at the time of the 
alleged mutilation at Huddersfietd, peacefully engaged 
in the arduous duties of her profession as a nurse, at 
a sick bed. The British courts subsequently convicted 
this girl of forgery, she having produced letters pur- 
porting to be written by her sister and a companion 
and sold them to the press ; but the denial of the story 
was never given one-hundredth of the prominence 
which the original fabrication had. 

Unquestionably in every army there are some brutes 
who misconduct themselves, but the discipline of the 
German array, which is the most severe of any army 
in the world, undoubtedly reduced the cnmes of such 
brutes as it possessed to a minimum. That there were 
men and women summarily shot in considerable num- 
bers for breaches of the laws of war, such as shooting 
from houses upon passing troops or isolated soldiers, 
of setting fire to houses in which troops were sleep- 
ing ; or as at Liege, for instance, shooting on a sentry, 
and after he had fallen, a woman, forgetful of her sex, 
coming out of the house from which the shot had been 
fired and gouging out the eyes of the fallen man with 
a pair of scissors, and other affairs equally repugnant, 
both to the laws of humanity and of the laws of war, 
is undoubtedly true. These things have happened in 
every war in the history of the world. They happened 
in our Civil War; they happened in our war with 
Spain; they happened in the march to Pekin; they 
have happened in the Philippines, even so recently as 
the seizure of Vera Cruz they happened also; ano 
when the time comes, if it ever does come, that the 
allied troops enter Germany, they will happen there 
also. 

There have been comparisons drawn between the 
defences of the Tyrol against Napoleon by Andreas 
Hofer and his comrades, and the defence of non- 
combatant Belgians of the Belgian territory against 
the German forces, but the cases are not analogous. 
Andreas Hofer and his men took the field and fought 
openly, and were, in some degree at least, distinctively 
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uniformed. They did not shoot from the house tops 
of occupied towns or, from other like places of con^ 
cealment, fire on unsuspecting troops. Their war 
was conducted as war, and not as a form of assassi- 
nation. Yet Napoleon did not concede to Hofer and 
his comrades the rights of war, but shot them when 
he captured them, but they were men enough to suf- 
fer the consequences of the acts, which they knew the 
enemy regarded as illegal, with courage, without ap- 
pealing to the whole world to save them from the con- 
sequences of their acts. 

Complaint has also been made of the indemnities 
which were levied by the Germans on certain of the 
Belgian cities, and the popular but mistaken idea 
seems to be that the moneys secured by these indem- 
nities were applied to their own purposes by the Ger- 
mans. This is, however, not true in anything like its 
entirety. As we have seen in the case of Brussels, the 
funds of the city had been sent away to Antwerp, 
where they were no longer available for any purpose. 
Now it requires money to run a city and to pay the 
salaries of the employes of that city, as well as other 
expenses 6f administration, and a large portion of this 
fund raised by these indemnities has and is being 
applied to the expenses of the municipality and towns. 

Special stress has been laid by the enemies of the 
Germans on the happenings in the towns of Dinant, 
Malines, Tirlemont, and on the report of the commis- 
sion appointed by the Belgian government to inves- 
tigate a report on the alleged outrages perpetrated by 
the German troops during this invasion of Belgiam. 
There is before the writer the report of this commission, 
which was supposed to be composed of eminent legal and 
scientific experts. There is not one case from one cover 
to the other which is supported by evidence of sufficient 
weight to justify a police magistrate in holding the de- 
fendant to bail in a simple case of assault and battery. 
The commission started with' the object of examining 
the facts and the witnesses to support these facts from 
a judicial viewpoint. 

As to the happenings at these towns, although 
space will not admit of a minute discussion of each 
case, it can be stated with confidence in nearly every 
case that the punishment which fell upon the towns 
was provoked. Louvain, a university town with a 
number of students in it, and a population like that 
of any university town, peculiarly sensitive to its own 
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merits, was occupied by the German troops. From 
the first moment of occupation, friction and trouble 
characterized the relations between the troops and the 
people. Finally after repeated isolated attacks by 
snipers, concealed in the houses, a general attack, 
which appears to have been the result of a pre- 
arranged understanding, was made upon the German 
troops as they were going about their duties, many of 
them were killed, and street fighting between the 
troops and civilians became general. 

During this fighting fire broke out and very seri- 
ously damaged the town, burning several costly, in- 
teresting and historic buildings with their contents. 
Through the efforts of the troops, the most famous 
building, the town hall, was saved. As a result of 
these overt acts by the populace, many of them were 
seized and shot. 

The Belgians claimed that the affair was caused by 
a body of German soldiers being driven out of MaHnes 
by the Belgians and falling back upon Louvain. The 
German troops in Louvain, who, as a result of their 
looting the cellars of a people with a fine taste in good 
wine, were (this is the allegation, wine not brandy), 
intoxicated, and mistaking their returning comrades 
for Belgian troops, fired upon them. But to anyone 
who knows the strict discipline which prevails in the 
German army, the story is as absurd as it is malicious, 
and furthermore, as a fact, no German troops retreated 
from Malines to Louvain during the whole time of the 
fighting in Belgium. 

The stories of Louvain and of Malines and of the 
other places are merely a part of the organized cam- 
paign of slander against the German troops. 

The bulk of the German troops which entered 
Brussels remained there but a few days, as the cam- 
paign in the south required their presence there. 
Consequently, after the city was fully quieted, the 
army moved to the so^uth towards Charleroi and 
Mons, leaving only a garrison of sufficient strength to 
insure the tranquillity of the town, and thereafter for 
ten days other troops in large numbers, coming from 
the eastward poured through Brussels and marched to 
the south to reinforce the army which had originally 
taken Brussels, and then proceeded southward. Dur- 
ing this time also, other troops from the German base 
moved southward through the valley of the Meuse to 
Liege, and thus turning to the westward proceeded to 
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take contact with those troops which went south from 
Brussels. The German line of battle, when this move- 
ment was completed, extended northward from Givet, 
up the valley of the Meuse to Namur, thence west- 
ward to Charleroi and Mens, and thence to Tournai, 
the line from Moos to Tournai, however, at this time not 
being particularly strong. 

While these things were happening in Belgium, the 
German force which had entered Luxemburg in the 
earlier days of the war, had strengthened its position 
there and thrown out columns to the westward, which 
had taken contact with Von Emmich's army at Givet 
running through Neufchateiu, so that this army too 
had reached its appointed position for the advance on 
France. Further east, the army advancing from Metz 
had taken contact with the army to the westward at 
Luxemburg, and stretched out to the southeast 
through Lujieville and Bacarrat and St. Die. 

In the east, in Alsace and Lorraine, the French had 
made a counter thrust in the hopes of relieving the 
pressure on Belgium, and to concentrate the German 
attention in this quarter as much as possible during 
the time that was necessary for the full mobilization 
of the French army,, and to give time to the British 
army, which was preparing in England, to get up. 
From the first week in August, it was apparent that 
the length of time required for the British army to 
begin to move, would delay the French action in con- 
nection with it, and therefore the French general-in- 
chief ordered the French troops to occupy Muelhausen 
in Alsace, to cut the bridges of the Rhine at Humingue 
and below, and to protect the attack of the French 
troops operating further to the west in Lorraine, 

This operation began by the French troops carry- 
ing Muelhauesn and throwing the Germans towards 
Strasburg. This success, however, was only moment- 
ary, as the Germans returning in force, re-occupied 
Muelhausen and drove the French troops before 
them in disorder and heavily punished, back to 
the French fortress of Belfort. This French move- 
ment, though undertaken according to the French re- 
ports, with the purpose above mentioned, was also 
probably undertaken to satisfy the Paris populace, the 
real governing force in France, in its desire for "la 
revanche," and in order to give the population a theme 
for oratory in the partial deliverance of the sacred soil 
of Alsace from the foot of the Teuton. 
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INVASION OF FRANCE. 

On the 20th of August the German concentration 
in South Belgium and Luxemburg was finished, and 
their troops were ready to advance. These troops 
comprised seven to eight army corps, 280,000 to 
320,000 men, with four cavalry divisions and appro- 
priate artillery and train, and stretched on a long line 
from Mons in Belgium, to the eastern border of Lux- 
emburg with the largest forces between Mons and the 
valley of the Meuse. 

From the authoritative and detailed summary of the 
German forces in the official report of the French 
General Staff, it will be seen how exaggerated were 
the contemporary claims of their enemies, particularly 
of the British, that the German army attacking them 
in the west comprised from 700,000 to 1,000,000 com- 
batants and outnumbered ihem in a proportion at that 
time said to be from 5 to 3 to 2 to i. As a matter of 
fact, the French, British and Belgian forces on this 
western line outnumbered the Germans, and von 
Kluck fought his way nearly to Paris against superior 
forces of the enemy. 

This assertion is proved by the official reports on 
this portion of the campaign, issued by the French 
General Staff, which stated on the 21st of August that 
their operations in this region began with ten army 
corps, two to three army corps more than the Ger- 
mans possessed, without including the forces of the 
English, which by this time had come up and taken 
their positions in the battle line near Charleroi and 
Mons, and the Belgians who were further to the west 
but in comparatively small numbers. The account 
that will be adopted as a foundation for the narration 
of the retreat nearly to Paris of the forces of the 
Allies, will be that of the French General Staff, as this 
certainly can not be accused of undue prejudice in 
favor of the Germans. 
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The serious fighting commenced with an important 
battle. Charleroi being the centre, the line running east . 
and west therefrom. Charleroi, a city of some 30,000 
inhabitants, the centre of the South Belgium iron in- 
dustry, was first entered on August 21st by a few 
German hussars who were thrown back. The same 
day the German artillery opened on Charleroi and 
Thuin. This was Friday. On Saturday the Germans 
assaulted Charleroi and the bridges above and below 
it at Thuin and Chatelet, but were stoutly resisted. On 
Sunday there was a desperate struggle in Charleroi 
itself, and on Monday after a terrific hand-to-hand 
fight, the Turcos were driven out of the town by the 
Prussian guard. The Sambre from Namur to Mau- 
beuge had been seized by the Germans. The British 
army completed its concentration on Friday the 21st, 
and on the 22nd, it took up a position extending from 
the fortress of Conde to the north of Valenciennes, 
through Mons to Binche on the east. There i#ere two 
corps, the ist and 2nd, and two cavalry brigades, one 
of which was at Binche. During the 22nd and 23rd 
the cavalry and airmen reconnoitered the ground in 
front of them and reported that the Germans were in 
comparatively small force. 

On the 23rd, Sunday, towards three in the afternoon, 
a strong forec of Germans attacked the British along the 
line of the Conde-Mons Canal, forcing the second corps 
to retreat to Bray and teh cavalry to evacuate Binche, 
which the Germans promptly occupied. The British 
were to a certain extent surprised, and the powerful 
German artillery played havoc among them, with the 
result that that night the British forces were com- 
pelled to fall back to a position which had previously 
been reconnoitered, resting on the fortress Maubeuge 
on the left and extending on the right to Janlein south- 
east of Valenciennes. The English had opposed to 
them in the German army corps, the 4th and 9th, 
while the 2nd was executing a turning movement on 
the left from the direction of Tournai, but they never 
took contact with this corps. Consequently they 
fought at about equal numbers. 

Over to the east the Germans had taken possession 
of the entire northern bank of the Sambre, and had 
forced the passage of the same. The French offensive 
had therefore failed and this reverse was serious, the 
reasons for which are complex. There were in this 
event individual and collective failures, imprudences 
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committed under the fire of the enemy, divisions ill 
.engaged, rash deployments and precipitate retreats, 
premature waste of men and finally the inadequacy of 
certain of the French troops and their leaders, both is 
regards the use of infantry and artillery. In conse- 
quence of these lapses the Germans, turning to ac- 
count the difficulties of their enemies were able to se- 
cur the maximum profit which the superiority of their 
subaltern complements gave them. 

In spite of this defeat the French manoeuvre still 
had a chance for success if their left and the English 
army secured a decisive result. This was not the case. 
On August 23rd, as stated, the Germans crossed the 
Sambre and the French left wing fell back to the line 
of Beaumont-Givet, and on the same day the British 
army fell back after severe German attack upon it from 
the position which it had taken up on the 22nd, On the 
25th and 26th the British army was hard pressed and its 
retreat btcame hurried. It had lost severely during the 
previous fighting and had received only one brigade of 
infantry in reinforcement, which had been stationed on 
the 24th a little south of Quaroble to support its left 
flank, and the 4th division under General Snow was at 
Le'Cateau, but unavailable. 

The French claim that this British retreat rendered 
their defense of the frontier on the spot extremely 
perilous and in the report of the general staff state 
that after the 24th the English never kept their hold 
until after crossing the Marne and that their rapid 
retreat, coinciding with the defeat inflicted upon the 
French themselves in Belgian Luxemburg helped to 
accelerate the action of the enemy's right wing. 
Hence the French were confronted with the problem 
whether to defend the frontier under the conditions 
above stated or to execute a strategic retreat, which 
was delivering to the enemy a part of the national soil, 
but which would permit them to resume the defense at 
the time of their own choosing. 

General JofFre determined on the second alternative. 
The British lay the blame for their being forced to 
retreat on the fact that General Soudet who had 
promised to support their left with his cavalry corps, 
did not do so owing to his horses being too tired to 
move and that the French retreated on their right. On 
the extreme west of the line during this time the Ger- 
mans had occupied Lille and routed the Frendi 
at Bethune and captured Cambrai, while west of Cam- 
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brai they had inflicted another severe defeat on the 
French at Bapaume and threatened Arras. A force of 
French regular troops under General d'Amade hur- 
riedly entered Arras and defended it. From this po- 
sition of the British and German troops, it will be seen 
that on the 24th the British left wing was in serious 
danger of envelopment. 

The next day, the 25th, a general retirement of the 
British began to the road joining Cambrai and Le 
Cateau. This retreat was fairly skilfully conducted, 
severe fighting took glace at Marolies and at Landre- 
cies. With varying fortunes the retreat continued on 
the 26th, 27th and 28th, when the British line halted 
on the line Noyon-Charmange-La Fere. During all 
this time the British claim to have been opposed by 
enormously superior forces, but as a matter of fact, 
there were only three German army corps to two 
British Array Corps and General Snow's division, 
which on the last two days had the help of General 
d'Amade with two French reserve divisions, who were 
attacking the right wing of these three German corps, 
from Arras. 

When General Joffre made this strategic retreat he 
was perhaps somewhat influenced by the events that 
were happening along the river Meuse. The German 
forces which had descended the valley of the Meuse 
from Namur, passing through Dinant and capturing 
Giyet, keeping to the left bank all this way, succeeded 
near Givet in crossing the river, and the possession of 
the triangle of country from the environs of Namur 
to La Mare and from La Mare to Givet, enabled them 
to turn the French defences on the left bank of the 
Meuse. The wooded country between Givet and 
Mezieres permitted the French to oppose a desperate 
resistance to the invaders at points, and this was par- 
ticularly true at Charleville which the Germans 
reached on the 25th day of August and where both 
sides distinguished themselves by desperate gallantry, 
but at length resulted in a French defeat. Again at 
Signay and I'Ablange the fighting was fierce but the 
French were obliged to retreat abandoning this place 
and Mezieres. 

On Au^st 27th the main body of the French in the 
centre gamed some slight success, and on the 28th this 
slight success continued. General Joffre had three 
conditions which had to be fulfilled in his eflfort to pre- 
pare the offensive before that offensive could be taken. 
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First, the retreat had to be carried out in order under 
a succession of counter atacks whicii would keep the 
enemy busy. Second, the extreme point of this re- 
treat must be fixed in such a -way that the different 
armies should reach it simultaneously and should at 
the nioment of reaching it be ready to resume the of- 
fensive all together. Third, if circumstances permit- 
ted of a resumption of the offensive before this point 
should be reached, such circumstances must be utilized 
by the whole of the French forces and the British 
forces. 

Thia local success of the Z7th' and 28th fulfilled the 
first principle of the retreat and thanks to them the 
main body was able to fall back on the Buzancy-Le 
Chesne-Bouellemont line. While this movement was 
going on further to the right another force obtained 
local success at Othain and another at Spincourt. As 
a result again of these local successes the scattered 
units on the left bank of the Meuse were able to unite 
and cross the Meuse and join in the action of the 
French centre. This manoeuvre reunited the French 
armies and made them available for the offensive. 

On August 26th a new army composed of two army 
corps, five reserve divisions and a Moorish brigade, 
■was constituted. This army was ordered to assemble 
in the region of Amiens between August 27th and 
September ist, and take the offensive against the Ger- 
mans by uniting its action with that of the British 
army which it was expected at that time would be on 
the line Ham-Bray-Sur-Somme, but the hope of tak- 
ing the offensive under this disposition of the allied 
troops was rendered vain by the rapidity of the march 
of the Germans' right -wing, which continued pound- 
ing on the Allies' left and driving back the Britfth be- 
fore it. 

On August 27th the retreating British army got in- 
to extremely serious trouble at St. Quentin and had 
it not been for the prompt action of General Joffre 
who momentarily sacrificed his manoeuvre and dis- 
engaged them by ap attack, it is quite possible that 
the bulk of their s^rmy would have been either cap- 
tured or destroyed. The next day the British aban- 
doned the line Royon-La Fere and retreated to take 
up a position on the line Compiegne-Soissons along 
the River Atsne. This falling back of the British un- 
covered on the 31st of August the French left flank, 
and the general line of battle thus modified contained 
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waves which had to be redressed before the French 
could pass to the offensive. The projected mobiliza- 
tion of an army in Amiens was also defeated by the 
rapidity which von Kluck's army had manoeuvred, as 
that army had seized Amiens before the new army 
which the French were endeavoring to create had a 
chance to assemble. 

The result of this occupation and the exposure of 
the left flank of the French line of battle by the 
British resulted, first, in a further retreat by the 
British; secondly, in a postponement by Gen. Joffre 
of the offensive and the continuance of retreat, since 
a defeat under the conditions in which he found him- 
self would have cut off the French field armies from 
Paris and from the British, and at the same time from 
the new army which was to assemble at Amiens and 
was actually assembling further south. 

To' understand this, a glance on the positions of the 
German troops on September and is necessary. The 
German cavalry northwest of Paris had crossed the 
Oise and had occupied Chateau Therry, The first 
army, under Gen. von Kluck, which now comprised 
. four army corps and a reserve corps, had passed 
Campiegne; the second army, under Gen. von Buelow. 
three army corps, two reserve corps, was around 
Laon; the third army, under Gen. von Hausen, two 
army corps and a reserve, had crossed the Aisne be- 
tween Chateau Pordei and AttieauK. More to the east 
the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh German armies, 
twelve army corps, four Reserve corps and several 
Ersatz formations were stretched between Vouviers 
and Verdun and from Verdun to the Vosges. 

It will therefore be seen that the French left, if they 
had expected battle in their then position, would have 
been in great peril through the British forces and the 
new French army operating more to the westward 
having given way. Gen. Joffre decided to continue 
the retreat and fixed the extreme limit therefor as 
the line Bray-sur-Seine, Nogent-sur Seine, Arcis-sur 
Aube, Vitry-Ie Francois, and thi region to the north 
of Bar-le-Duc. If, however, there was a possibility of 
initiating an offensive before reaching this line, that 
would permit the co-operation of the whole of the 
French forces, it was to be made. 

During the time that these things were happening 
in the field, several important things were happening 
in Paris, and a glance at that is perhaps necessary. 
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■ On the' 27th of August, General Gallieni was ap' 
pointed Governor of Paris and charged with the duty 
of organizing the newly created army called the 
"Army of the defense of Paris," 

On the 29th of August, in consequence of certain 
interna] dissension, the French cabinet resigned. It 
is stated, and apparently with some authority, that a 
portion of the old cabinet desired to secure peace at 
any price, and had made propositions to Germany 
looking to the bringing about of the cessation of hos- 
tilities. This information coming to the knowledge of 
the President of France and the Premier of Adminis- 
tration, it was deemed wise to purge and reform the 
cabinet, for which purpose the cabinet resigned. 
Vivianni, the premier of the old cabinet, the same day 
reorganized a new cabinet eliminating those not 
agreeing with the policy of continuing the war, and 
adding in their places other statesmen who wore in 
accord with his own views and those of the President. 
On the 2nd of September the capital of France was 
transferred to Bordeaux from Paris and the President 
and the ministry left for that place. 

During the time that these events were taking place 
in the west, the situation in the east from Vouviers 
to the Swiss frontier has necessarily not received at- 
tention. The French had made, early in August, an 
attack on Neuf Chateau in Luxemburg but had been 
driven back therefrom with heavy losses by the Gei^ 
mans, who followed them up and surrounded the' fort- 
ress at Longwy and proceeded to a siege thereof. 
This fort put up a magnificent resistance under its 
commandant, the brave Colonel Darche, and did not 
surrender until August 27th, the resistance of this gar- 
rison seriously retarding the advance of the German 
army, based on Treves, under the command of the 
Crown Prince. Finally, however, after the surrender 
of Longwy, this army advanced and seized a large 
portion of the forest of Argonne, and in connection 
with the army immediately to the east threw a line 
of troops in a semi-circle around the fortress of Ver- 
dun, completely isolating it from the north and east. 

Nothing of any great importance had happened dur- 
ing this period further to the east, although there had 
been heavy fighting, but without bearing on the gen- 
eral result. The only movements of strategic impor- 
tance in the eastern portion of this field being those 
which have already been discussed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST 

THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 

On September 5th it appeared that the situation 
.which General Joffre had manoeuvred for and for 
which he had so long waited, existed. The first Ger- 
man army moving, perhaps slightly too rapidly for 
, the rest of the German line in its effort to envelope 
the French left, had crossed the river Grand Morin, 
and reached the region of Chauffry to the south of 
Rebais and of Esternay, its object being to cut off tho 
portion of the French and British lines opposing it 
from Paris and to crush them. The second array lay 
on the line Champaubert-Etoges-Bergeres and Vertus- 
The third and fourth armies between them reached 
Chalons sur Marne and Bussy le Repos. The fifth 
Triaiicourt-Les Islettes and julvecourt. The sixth 
and seventh armies were engaged further to the east. 
But here is the capital difference between the situa- 
tion of September sth and that of September 2nd, the 
envelopment of the French left was no longer pos- 
sible in the position of the two armies. The French 
left had been obliged to take up a position on the line 
Sezanne-Villers-St Georges and Courchamps aside, 
while the British forces were gathered between the 
Seine and the Marne and the newly created army 
■which was to have mobilized at Amiens and which 
events forced to mobilize much further to the south, 
flanked this British force, and both were closely con- 
nected with the rest of the French forces. General 
Joffre seeing this situation took from his right two 
new army corps, two divisions of artillery and two 
divisions of cavalry which he threw into his left wing 
to reinforce it On the evening of the 5th he sent ou». 
a general order to alt the commaAders of his army 
corps ordering them to attack. 
"The hour has come," he wrote, "to advance at all 
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costs and to die where you stand, rather than to give 
way." 

In the meantime, General von Kluck had started to 
move eastwardly from ChantJUy to Meaux and Con- 
tommieres and this inflection towards the left exposed 
the right to the offensive action of the French army oi 
Amiens, the British and the army of the garrison o£ 
Paris under General Gallinni, as well as to the offen- 
sive action of the French left from its above described 
position. Von Kluck's reason for this movement was 
probably a double one. The situation in the eastern 
campaign had necessitated the withdrawal of troops 
from the German centre for use in the campaign in 
Eastern Prussia and also necessitated a closing in to- 
wards the left which movement, when completed^ 
would have permitted an attack in force oii the French 
centre. This movement of the first German army to 
its left was a bold and most perilous operation which 
required Gen. von Kluck to execute a flank march in 
front of vastly superior forces. Had this been suc- 
cessfully carried out, the French center in all proba- 
bility would have been broken, but, as will be seen, 
the full measure of success did not attend this 
manoeuvre. 

During the night of September 5th the French left 
army reached the front Penchaud-St Souflet and Ver. 
On the 6th and 7th it threw itself vigorously upon 
von Kluck's right towards the Ourcq. On the 8th, 
the next day, the Germans who had in great haste 
reinforced von Kluck's right by bringing the second 
and fourth Army Corps back to it, obtained some suc- 
cess by attacks of extreme violence and occupied Betz^ 
Thury and NatuU, but in spite of this the French 
troops held their grounds well. During the day of 
the 9th the fighting was very violent all along Generat 
von Kluck's front, and indecisive. During that night 
the French left was reinforced and put in condition 
for a new attack on the next day. On the loth, how- 
ever, which was a Thursday, the first Germany army 
beat a rather hasty retreat, which obliged the second 
army to conform, and which in turn drew back the 
whole German line running to the eastward. 

The French left had well sustained its three-fold 
role of supporting the British on its left and support- 
ing the French centre on its right which for three 
days stood the brunt of the shock, and had succeeded 
in defeating and throwing back the German army in, 
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front of it. It is true that this army was reinforced 
by a large portion of the army of the garrison of 
I^ris, but in any event, full credit must be given to 
the French left as unquestionably any glory that was 
gained by either the British or the remainder of the 
French army at this point of the Marne, was due to 
its heroic action. The German retreat continued all 
the day of the loth and on the nth, nor did it stop 
till the line to the north bank of the River Aisne was 
reached. The River Aisne runs roughly parallel to 
the Mame and some forty miles to the northward. 
This distance measures on its front the extent of the 
retreat of the German right wing from its most south- 
erly position. On arrival here on the north bank of 
the Aisne, in which trenches and defensive positions 
had already been prepared for them, the German right 
halted and, turning, faced the enemy, except at Sois- 
sons, where the pursuing French left wing succeeded 
in crossing the river. 

We will now turn our attention for a moment to 
what happened in the German centre during the 
period in which the combats last described were tak- 
ing place between the German right and the French 
left aided by the. British. 

The French centre, which on the 5th of September 
was composed of a new army created on the 29th oi 
August, and one of those which at the beginning oi 
the campaign had been engaged in Belgian Luxem- 
burg, occupied orr September 5th, a line running 
Sezanne -Ma illy-Humbauvi He Chateau Beauchamp- 
Bignicourt-Blesmes-Maurupt-Le Montoy, The Ger- 
man army, in view of its right wing having been ar- 
rested and its projected enveloping movement de- 
feated, made a desperate attempt On the 7th and lOth 
of September to pierce the French centre to the east 
of Fere-Champeaux, with a temporary measure of 
success on the 8th and 9th, forcing the French to re- 
treat a not inconsiderable distance. 

On the afternoon of the gth, however, the French 
commander took a general offensive and succeeded in 
beating back the Germans on his left towards the 
marshes of St. Gond, and in the evening succeeded in 
making a flanking attack upon the German forces, and 
particularly on the Guard which had attacked his own 
right army corps. The Germans were taken by sur- 
prise by this bold manoeuver and fell back hastily. 
The next dav more ground was gained and on the 
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nth, the French. crossed the Marne between Tours- 
sur-Mame and Sarry, driving the Germans in front 
of them, and on the 12th the Germans reached a posi- 
tion already prepared for them north of the Camp- 
de-Chalon, where the retreat stopped, and the Germans 
took up the position which they have since main- 
tained. 

The operations on the eastern portion of this battle 
line were of nothing like the same importance or in- 
terest as those in the west, which have been described, 
nor did the Grermans retreat to anything like the same 
extent. Heavy fighting took place at intervals on the 
eastern part of this line, but aside from a small gain 
towards the Argonne and the withdrawal of the Ger- 
.man forces which had been operating between Nancy 
and the Voages, the results were, in point of territory 
gained by the French comparatively small. The Ger- 
man retreat was nearly always in good order and 
without detracting from the credit undoubtedly due 
to the French troops with their grand defence and 
their splendid courage, it must be remembered that 
the Germans were very considerably outnumbered. 

This statement is, of course, not in accordance with 
the early reports of this fighting received via London 
which represented the struggle as being conducted 
on very unequal terms, the superiority resting enorm- 
ously m numbers with the Germans. The French 
ofScial report by the general staff of this fighting is- 
sued several months later, when facts were more ac- 
curately known however, makes no such claim. This 
report estimates the aggregate number of men en- 
gaged on both sides as somewhere in the vicinity of 
2,250,000, of whom, perhaps 900,000 or 950,000 were 
Germans. For one moment of the offensive of the 
French left wing against General von Kluck's German 
right wing, the British played a highly spectacular 
part and did undoubtedly contribute to the victory, 
but that this victory is entirely or even largely at- 
tributable to them, is, of course, an exaggeration. 
The British army here, as elsewhere, in some degree 
at least, had the advantage of a greater publicity of 
its efforts, than the French enjoyed. The real credit 
for this victory is to be given the French troops of the 
line of the left wing and left centre, who had sufficient 
morale to take the offensive, after many days of dis- 
couraging retreat, at the word of command, and to 
sustain during the first three days of the battle as- 
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saults of a very formidable nature and to repulse them, 
and to gain ground in spite of them. 

One great effect of this victory, and perhaps the 
greatest, was the enforced retirement of the army of 
the Crown Prince in the east, which undoubtedly 
saved Verdun. One of its important defences, Fort 
Tyron, was ' afterwards found to have been on the 
verge of surrender, the fort itself had been reduced to 
a heap of ruins ; its garrison to 44 men with only four 
guns were workable. Forty-eight hours more and 
Fort Tyron would probably have been taken with the 
result that Verdun would have been cut off. 

While these events were going on, on the battle 
line, behind the battle line an event of considerable 
importance was taking place. When the Germans 
advanced southward through France they invested 
the French fortress of Maubeuge and left its capture 
to be completed at leisure. A few days were neces- 
sary to bring up the famous guns which had done 
such extraordinary work at Liege and Namur, and af- 
ter their arrival and installation, a couple of days suf- 
ficed to end the resistance of Maubeuge. By the 
capture of this fortress the Germans made prisoners 
of 40,000 French troops, together with a large quantity 
of artillery and munitions of war, and, what is more 
important even, secured their communications in their 
rear from any danger of successful attack from this 
point. The capture of this stronghold also freed the 
besieging forces and enabled them to march south- 
ward to join their hard pressed comrades. 

The battle of the Marne lasted really seven full 
days. At the time of the fighting, it was considered 
to have lasted several days longer, but now that we 
see it in perspective and draw therefrom a just sense 
of its proportion to precedent and subsequent events, 
we perceive that the real battle finished on the even- 
ing of the I2th of September. The next three days 
were uneventful. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE. 

On Tuesday, the 15th of September, the prepared 
positions of the German army had been reached and 
it lay in a line across France beginnii^ at Noyon on 
the -west and running thence eastwardly through 
Vic-sur-Aisne north of Soissons, the Mount of Laon, 
the heights north and east of Rheims, and on a. line 
north of Ville-sur-Toutbe-Varennes and thence to 
Lc-Bois-de-Fourges on the Meuse north of Verdun. 
As a result of the fall of Maubeuge, considerable 
heavy artillery had been brought to the enemy as well 
as further reinforcements. 

For four days the French and British made frontal 
attacks upon this line but found it so strong that it 
was impossible for them to make headway in spite 
of determined sustained attacks, and it became obvi- 
ous that the position would be seriously defended. 
On the i6th, Sir John French's army was reinforced 
by another division, that is, approximately 20,000 men, 
which brought the English force up to about its origi- 
nal strength. By the i8th the British and French had 
reconnoitered the position of the Germans and found 
that it had been long prepared and -was of extremely 
formidable character. The German forces were dis- 
posed just behind the crest of the ridges or followed the 
edges of the woods, and were protected against a di- 
rect attack by barbed wire entanglements and rabbit 
fencing, while every avenue of approach -was covered 
by cross fire. Indeed this position consisted of a 
series of natural fortresses of hills, woods and quar- 
ries, in some places backed by eight or nine succes- 
sive lines of trenches. 

An artillery duel of great violence had taken place 
for several days and had had no effect on the general 
position of either army or the whole length of this 
line. The allied commanders appreciating that in the 
situation the frontal attacks would be worse than use- 
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less, since it was extremely doubtful whether any ad- 
vance could be made, and in any event there was the 
certainty of enormous loss of life, after consultation, 
determined to try and turn the German right wing. 
To this end. General deCastelnau supported by the bulk 
of the British troops worked. Their intention was to 
proceed in a direct northerly line from a point a little to 
the west of Noyon, but the German forces succeeded 
in deflecting the end of this line from a northerly 
course and forcing it ■west. 

The first point occupied by the French in the ex- 
tension of their flank was Peronne, and thence they 
endeavored to work towards St. Quentin, but were 
forced to the westward. This movement continued 
for some time and heavy fighting took place daily. 
As fast as the French advanced to the north, they 
were deflected and forced to the west with the final 
result that a fierce battle took place between the left - 
wing of the Allies and the right wing of the Germans 
from September 20th to October loth, along the line 
which stretches roughly from Compiegne, where the 
Oise from the north joins the Aisne in its southward 
flow from the wooded hill country of the Argonne, 
to the sea. This line was about 120 miles from the 
north of Dunkirk to Compiegne. The plan that Gen- 
eral Joffre adopted, as has been said, was to work 
around the German right wing north of Compiegne 
and, by moving eastward, to compel the enemy to 
evacuate the Somme, the Scheldt and the Oise and 
ultimately the Aisne, the Sambre, the Dendre and the 
Meuse. 

Compiegne is about forty miles from Paris and & 
similar distance from Amiens. From the Oise at 
Compiegne to the Somme a plain extends practically 
on the same level as the great plain which is bounded 
by the Scheldt from Cambrai to its southern mouth, 
and by the Channel from that mouth to the low hills 
which run from the south of Calais around the west 
of St. Omer, Bethune and Arras to the south of Cam- 
brai. These hills or heights, which between Albert 
and Peronne approach the north bank of the Somme, 
divide the plain of this river from that of the Scheldt. 
Along the eastern edge of the plain of the Somme 
flows the Oise and on its left bank between Com- 
piegne and La Fere to its mouth, the ground rises near 
Lassigny and Noyon. The Somme rising a little to 
the north of St. Quentin flows southwest to Ham 
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turns northwest to Peronne and then flows westward 
to Amiens, and a few miles above which it receives the 
waters of the Ancre. The sources of this tributary of 
the Somme are near Bapaume, the town on the high 
road from Amiens to Cambrai. Between Amiens and 
Bapaume is the town of Albert. High roads join 
Bapaume to Arras and Cambrai and to Peronne on 
the Somme. From Peronne a road and railroad run 
southwest to Compeigne, halfway between them is Roye 
and to the east the railroad between Roye and Com- 
piegne and Lassigny. At Compeigne the Oise and the 
Aisne meet. 

By September ist deCastelnau's right wing had 
pushed up the west of the Oise to the neighborhood 
of Noyon. Violent encounters ensued in the regions 
of Lassigny. From Lassigny the French moved to- 
wards Roye while their left wing seized Peronne. 
The Germans, alarmed at the menace to their com- 
munications through St. Quentin which was some 
twenty miles from Peronne, promptly brought up 
heavy reinforcements and on the morning of the 25th 
the French near Noyon began to be pushed back. 
The French hurried up fresh troops and the offensive 
was resumed. 

During the last week of September General Joffre 
discovered that the Germans in this district were in 
such force that they were able to meet the outflanking 
manoeuvre by a counter strike, which in its turn 
would outflank him. To prevent this, he determined 
to extend his left northwest to Arras -Lens -Lille, and 
thus threaten again the enemy's flank by moving 
through Arras on Cambrai and behind Cambrai on 
Le Cateau and from Lens on Valenciennes, and be- 
hind it the lost fortress of Maubeuge. If the French 
succeeded in occupying the area in the parallelogram 
Cambrai-Valenciennes-Maubeuge and Le Cateau, the 
Germans on the Somme, the Oise and the Aisne, would 
have lost control over the two railways communicat- 
ing with Liege, their base of supplies. 

No doubt this plan was attempted in the hope of 
having some influence on the siege of Antwerp, which 
was now going on and which will be described later, 
eral Maud'huy was assembled northwest of deCastel- 
To carry out this new plan, another army under Gen- 
nau's army which had been, up to the present time, en- 
deavoring to outflank the German right and was from 
now on to adopt a defensive role preventing the Ger- 
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mans penetrating- further between the Somme and the 
Oise and thus cutting the communications of Maud- 
'huy's army which ran south towards Amiens. 

This army was concentrated around Arras and Lens 
on the heights between the plains o£ the Somme and 
the Scheldt. A portion of his cavalry was north of 
Lens in touch with territorials moved south from 
Dunkirk. In the vjst plain which stretches from the 
Scheldt between Cambrai and Ghent to the sea be- ■ 
tween Calais and Ostend lies the city of Lille, at this 
time, occupied by French territorials. 

The first move of this army was to drive the Ger- 
mans out of Arras and then the position of the army 
was as follows: The right rested on Ancre, the left 
extended from Arras through Lens to Lille, the centre 
was in Arras. Looking to the eastward Arras is the 
apex of a triangle of which the base line is Lille- 
Cambrai. In front of that line near Cambrai-Lille 
stood Douai. The Germans were in force between 
Douai and Cambrai and from Cambrai west to near 
Bapaume. Lens is to the south from Arras and Lille, 
Douai was garrisoned by French territorials. Maud- 
'huy's plan seems to have been to move the mass of 
his army through Arras and Douai on Valenciennes. 

The German plan was to capture Lille and advance 
from Tourcoing down both banks of the Lys from 
Bcthune and St. Pol, and while this turning- movement 
was in progress to capture Douai and Lens, and seizing 
the heights northwest of Arras, cut the roads between 
that city and St. Pol, when it would be possible to roll 
Maud'huy's army back to the Somme. 

Fighting began on the 30th of September at Vitry-en- 
Artois, a village about twelve miles up the Arras and 
Douai road. Other skirmishes took place the same 
day at several places, and all that day the troops of 
both sides were moving into position. The next day, 
October ist, the real battle began and opened with an 
artillery duel which lasted all day on this front. Dur- 
ing the day the Germans attacked Douai from Valen- 
ciennes and Cambrai and capturing the -place drove 
out the French territorials. The French brought up 
reinforcements to Arras during the night in the hope 
of being able to retake the place the next day. Octo- 
ber and, the battle continued as it did on the 3rd. On 
Monday, the 4th, the Germans pushed the centre of 
the French left wing back west of Lens and Maud'huy 
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was obliged to abandon Arras and fall back to the hills 
west of that town. 

On October 6th, the Germans bombarded Arras and 
attempted to penetrate the town, but French rein- 
forcements arriving, after hand-to-hand fighting they 
were driven out of the town. Away to the northeast 
on the road from Arras to Lille, the battle continued 
to rage. Douai and Lens had, as ^e know, been cap- 
tured by the Germans, but the fighting in the direc- 
tion of St. Pol had not been so favorable to them. Od 
October 7th the German line extended from Cambrai 
through Douai to the east of Lens. Lille had been 
shelled since the 4th and on the 6th the Germans sur- 
rounded the city on three sides, but were repulsed by 
the French territorials, who put up a really splendid 
defense of the city for troops of that class. 

It was around the 4th that Maudliuy's offensive had 
been brought to a standstill. To meet this situation 
General Joffre concentrated still another army be- 
tween Lens and Dunkirk and transferred the British 
expeditionary forces to the extreme western end of the 
line. General d'Urbal took command of this army 
while Gen. Foch was given supreme command of the 
four armies — de Castelnau's, MaudTiuy's, Sir John 
French's and d'Urval's. General Foch fixed his head- 
quarters at DouUens north of Amiens, and half way 
between Arras and Abbeville. By the 8th of October 
these forces were all in position. It is worthy of note 
here that Sir John French, the British field marshal, 
and his force was strictly subordinate to General 
Foch, and remained so while the operations on this 
extreme west of the line were being carried out. 

On October 5th before the Allies' army was com- 
pletely ready, the Germans blew up the railroad line 
which connected Lille and Cambrai with Hazebrouck 
and Calais. The plan of the Allies was to sweep the 
Germans back through Ypres and Lille and then join 
hands with the Belgians and Rawlinson's corps in the 
north and drive the enemy back from Brussels. At 
this time Antwerp was on the point of falling and the 
Belgian and- British auxiliary forces were retreating 
south pursued by the Germans. The French rein- 
forced their troops largely and probably were in su- 
perior force to the British. 

On October 9th the position of the Allies was as 
follows: The army of General dp Castelnau stretched 
across the plain of the Somme from the region of 
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Compiegne to the heights north of that river, the left 
wing rested on the Ancre west of Bapaume. Upon 
the hills northward between Arras and the plain of the 
Scheldt as far as Bethune were disposed the troops 
comprising the army of Maud'huy and held Arras at 
the edge of the plain. The army of General d'Urbal 
held both sides of the canal of Calais, the canalized 
Aa and the portion of the canal St. Omer-LiUe, which 
lies between St. Omer and Bethune, and also the line 
of the canal from Wharton which runs south of Dun- 
kirk through Fumes to Nieuport, 

Leaving these forces in this position we wilt now 
turn our attention to what happened in the northwest 
of Belgium during the time occupied by the move- 
ment we have been describing here. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST 

THE SIEGE OP ANTWERP. 
THE BATTLE OF YPRES. 

Antwerp was intended to be the great stronghold of 
Belgium, and was defended by three rings of forts in 
addition to the defences of its natural position, being 
practically encircled by the rivers Scheldt, Rupel and 
Nethe. The first line of outer forts was very modern, 
only having been completed in 1913 and armed witli 
modern armament of very high power. The second 
rinig of forts had been constructed by Brialmont in 
1879, while the third or inner ring of forts, placed at 
regular intervals of 2200 yards, at an average distance 
of about 3500 yards from the enciente of the city itself, 
were old, havmg been built in 1869 or thereabouts. 

In view of the deflection of French to the west, inr- 
ther south, it became necessary for the Germans to 
take this city, and towards the end of September it 
became evident that a serious movement by the Get- 
mans was pending in this direction. There had been 
various encounters and petty skirmishes between the 
time that the Belgian army had withdrawn from Brus- 
sels to the shelter of the forts of Antwerp, but these 
had amounted to little. The only important event that 
had taken place was that on the 7th of September 
when General von Boehn had forced the Belgian 
troops to withdraw from Melle and arranged with the 
city of Ghent to deliver supplies to his army. The 
places fixed for the delivery of these supplies indi- 
cated the route which General von Boehn's troops 
were to follow and as this was France, the Belgians 
determined to make a sortie in force from Antwerp on 
Termond and Liere. 

The Belgian left recaptured Alost and pushed its 
way to and beyond the Aerschot, while the right re- 
occupied Malines and penetrated to Nosseghen and 
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Cortenberg to the northeast of Brussels. The fight- 
ing during this sortie was probably the heaviest of 
the war in Belgium. The Belgians themselves lost 
very heavily and it was said. that the Germans also 
suffered severely. A portion of General von Boehn's 
array returned to help in this fight against the entire 
German position in Belgium and it was presumably 
this operation that brought about the immediate at- 
tack upon Antwerp. The Germans did not first pro- 
ceed, curiously enough, to cut communication between 
Antwerp and the coast at Ostend and Zeebrugge, 
which would have cut off any line of retreat to the 
south by the garrison or any means by which it could 
receive reinforcements. The reason for this was be- 
cause it was thought Ostend was held in great force 
by the British, which was not so. 

Consequently the advance on Antwerp began from 
the direction of Bnisseis and the fighting opened near 
Termonde on September 26th and 27th. The Belgians 
were driven out at first, but returned and drove out 
the Germans, while a similar, result attended the fight- 
ing at Lebbekke on the 27th. Attempts were made to 
cross the river at Scheilebelle on the west and 
Baesrode on the east, but these attempts were prob- 
ably schemes intended to distract the attention of the 
Belgian army from the real attack. This real attack 
was launched from the south and on the 27th of Sep- 
tember the Germans advanced as far as Malines and 
bombarded the town ; its inhabitants fled to Antwerp. 
On the 28th the Germans had advanced beyond 
Malines and were within reach of the southernmost 
part of Antwerp. Forts Waelhem and Wavre-St 
Catherine, were immediately attacked on the 28th and 
29th. The German attacking force was about 70,000 
men and they had brought with them 28-centimeter 
artillery. 

Wavre-St. Catherine was the first fort to be silenced 
on the 29th of September. It had been badly smashed 
to begin with by German bombardment, and half its 
guns were out of action when a magazine blew up 
ruining the fort completely. It was abandoned, and 
Forts Waelhem and Fort Lierre then bore the brunt 
of the attack. In the rear of Waelhem were the main 
water works of Antwerp, and on September 30th these 
were destroyed and the great reservoir burst, which 
flooded part of the Belgian trenches and cut off the 
city's w'ater supply. Fort Waelhem fought gallantly 
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through the ist of October and was then abandoned. 
On the same date Forts Koningshoyckt and Lierre 
were silenced. The bombardment up to this time had 
been from a "distance of about 12,000 yards. 

With the fall of these forts, the situation of Ant- 
werp became practically hopeless and on the and, the 
Belgian government started to remove to Ostend, but 
changed its plans. A marine brigade and two naval 
brigades together with some heavy naval guns under 
command of Genera! Paris, were thrown into the city 
late in the evening of Saturday, October 3rd, under the 
cUrect orders of the British First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, Winston Churchill. For this Mr. Churchill was 
afterwards bitterly criticised because a large propor- 
tion of these naval brigades consisted of very young 
men who had recently joined and were so untrained 
that they literally did not know how to use a rifle. 
Their equipment was also sadly inadequate. These 
numbered all told about 8,000 men. It is possible 
however, that this was only a part of the force in- 
tended to be sent to Antwerp and that developments 
elsewhere prevented the sending of the remainder. 

On the 3rd of October, the outer forts having.been 
silenced, the German guns were brought closer to the 
river and sought, on the morning of October 4th, to 
force a passage at Wdelhem, but were repulsed by 
the Belgians. The Germans then turned their atten- 
tion to a point further eastward between Duffel and 
Lierre. The fight here lasted the night of October 
4th and the day and night of October 5th, and was 
quite severe, the British marines aiding the Belgian 
defenders. By the afternoon of October 5th it be- 
came evident that the first trenches could no longer be 
held and the defending forces withdrew several hun- 
dred yards. In the early morning of October 6th the 
Germans succeeded in crossing the river. On the sth 
of October the exodus of citizens had begun from 
the town and from this time forward till its fall, great 
numbers of fugitives moved out of the city towards 
Ghent and to the southward and the Dutch frontier on 
the north. 

The Government of Belgium left on the 7th for 
Ostend, and the oil tanks of the city, which wa.^ the 
oil depot for Belgium, Holland and a portion of 
France, were set on fire, as it was evident that the 
city could not be much longer defended. On the 6th 
a notice of bombardment was sent by the Tjerman 
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commander to Gen. Deguise, the Belgian commander, 
unless the city was immediately surrendered. This 
surrender was refused. The bombardment was not 
begun until a few minutes before midnight of the 7th. 
During the -th the British and Belgian troops began 
to withdraw, accompanied by about 200,000 of the 
population, the majority going northward to the 
Dutch frontier and crossing. The bombardment con- 
tinued the 8th and on Friday, October 9th, all of the 
troops being supposed to be out of the town, the bur- 
gomaster went out between 8 and 9 o'clock to meet 
the German commander, and surrender the city. At 
noon the Germans entered the city through the gate 
of Malines. 

General Von Boehn has been rather severely criti- 
cised and with apparent justice both for not having 
seized the railway northward and westward from Ant- 
werp previously to the time he actually did so, which 
was on the evening of October 9th, when the Germans 
penetrated as far as the railroad line at Lookoren, 
and for his tardiness in pursuing the retreating troops 
to the southward, Ghent not being taken until the 
I2th nor Bruges until the 15th. The effect of this was 
to permit the Allies to withdraw unharassed beyond 
Ostend and to join the allied line of battle at the Yser. 
Had they arrived there twenty-four hours earlier, the 
whole of the Belgian army and the bulk of the British 
naval marines would have been made prisoners. As 
it -was, the Germar. attack forced about 2,000 jf the 
8,000 naval force into Holland and captured about 600 
or 700 at Neuiken; some zo,ooo Belgian troops also 
succeeded in crossing to the Dutch frontier. 

After the fall of Antwerp, as has already been 
stated, the Germans turned to the southward and ad- 
vancing slowly, occupied Ghent on the 12th and 
Ostend on the 15th of September. This time was 
utilized by the Belgian infantry and British naval bri- 
gade to make good their escape. No defense of mo- 
ment was put up at either of these places and from 
Ostend a portion of the naval brigades went to Eng- 
land. The Belgian army turned southward along the 
coast and succeeded in effecting a junction with the 
extreme western end of the allied line south ot 
Nieuport. 

From Ostend the Belgian Government moved to 
Havre, France, it having made an arrangement with 
France that it sHorid have the same rights at Havre 
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as were accorded bv Italv to the Pope under the -Law 
of Guarantees," that is to say, practically ex-temto- 
rialty. Many refugees fled from Ostend to England, 
the last boat leaving on October 14th. 

The importance oi taking Antwerp, Ostend and the 
Belgian sea coast was verv considerable, in that it 
gave Germany a basis for submarine and air craft op- 
erations against Great Britain. In the sequel the impor- 
Unce of this will be more fully realized. 

While the Belgian army was retreating to the banks 
of the Yser and the British Fourth cotps was attempt- 
ing to protect the fiank of this retiring division by 
occupving the countrv between Bruges-Ypres, Gen- 
eral I'ofFre was also engaged in his third attempt to 
turn the right wing of the main German army. The 
Germans had bombarded Lille on the loth of October, 
had passed westwardly, between it and the Lys, and 
were in the vicinity ofMerville to the north of the St. 
Omer-La Bassee-Lille canal. As the right wing of the 
German army opposing Maud'huy extended from La 
Bassee, Lille ran the risk of being completely isolated 
and its garrison captured. 

In order to prevent this, the offensive had to be re- 
sumed immediately. All the French movements had 
been brought to a' standstill after Maud'huy's unsuc- 
cessful advance through Arras, which has been re- 
ferred to. There were available on the 9th for this 
renewed offensive. General d'Urbal's army, based on 
Dunkirk, the British 7th Infantry Division, and the 
3rd Cavalry Division south of Bruges. These were 
all fully employed and the only hope for Lille lay in 
being able to combine the 2nd and 3rd corps and the 
cavalry of the British army now moving from the 
Aisne north, with a movement from Dixmude of the 
British force there and French marines under Rear 
Admiral Ronarc'h, together with a division of French 
troops under General Grossetti, which were to be 
thrown into Nieuport. This threw the bulk of the 
work of saving Lille itself on the British 2nd corps 
and Maud'huy's army. 

Maud'huy's army was to make a frontal attack and 
the British to pivot from the French position to the 
west of La Bassee and to attack in flank the German 
position there. This movement opened with cavalry 
combats on the 9th, loth and nth in which the French 
and British gained some success, and cleared the 
country of the German horsemen. The 2nd British 
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corps reached the Aire-Bethune-Canal October nth, 
crossed the canal the same day, its' left wing working 
in a northeasterly direction. On the i2th this wing 
was brought in the direction of Merville from whence 
the French cavalry had driven the German horsemen, 
as already noted. The intention was then to move 
these corps into the line Laventi-Lorgis, the first men- 
tioned place being a little to the southeast of Estaires, 
and the second a few miles to the north of La Bassee. 
To cut this manoeuvre the Germans extended their 
right. The whole of the 2nd British corps advanced 
to the attack but made little headway, owing to the 
obstacles in the way and the severe resistance which 
it encountered. 

A general engagement followed but the English did 
not gain ground. The French cavalry coips joined in 
the battle and gained some ground on the roads to 
Estaires-Richebourg. On October 13th the corps 
pivoting on Givenchy two miles due west, of La 
Bassee, wheeled to the south and endeavored to get 
astride the La Bassee-Lille road in the neighborhood 
of Fumes. Here they made a slight advance on the 
14th and this advance was continued to some degree. 
On the 15th they forced the Germans off the La Bassee- 
Estaires road and took up the line Pont de Ham- 
Croix Barbee. On the i6th the 9th Infantry Brigade 
captured the village of Herlies by bayonet charge, but 
with this capture the British offensive movement came 
to an end, terminating in the failure of its object ,the 
driving of the Germans out of their position at La 
Bassee and the saving of Lille. 

We will now see what happened to Lille during the 
time of this movement. 

On the loth of October a German cavalrj- patrol 
rode up to the city hall and asked for the Mayor. 
While they were parleying, French cavalrymen ar- 
rived and the Germans were thrown back. A bom- 
bardment with the heavy artillery was begun by the 
Germans at 5 o'clock. This started a panic, the pop- 
ulace taking refuge in cellars. Towards 7 o'clock. *he 
bombardment increased in violence, though the later 
night was comparatively calm. On October nth from 
8 o'clock in the morning until dusk, the bombardment 
was resumed and shells fell incessantly, fire broke out 
in several places and the people streamed out of the 
city. 

The next day, the rath, from 6 o'clock in the mom- 
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ine till dusk, the bombardment continued and finally 
on the 13th, as it was seen that there was no hope ot 
succor from the French, whose artillery could be 
heard in the distance, but who were unable to get 
close enough to aid the town, the city surrendered. 
Comparatively Httle damage was done by the bom- 
bardment, and this was concentrated mostly around 
the northern railroad station and the Rue de la L.are 
leading to it. An eye witness to the German entry, 
who was in Lille for a week after its occui^tion by 
the Germans, wrote that the Germans on the entry 
behaved well. They were apparently under strong 
and admirable discipline. They set themselves at 
once to put out the fire; the ordinary police were left 
in charge of the town, though there were German 
soldiers stationed in all the streets. Civilians with 
arms in their possession were told that they were 
liable to be shot at once. During bombardment few 
civilians suffered, the principal losses being among 
the Algerian troops defending the town. After the 
occupation the Germans brought in a number of large 
guns, dug intrenchments and erected barbed wire de- 
fences around the town. 

With the falling of Lille, however, into the German 
hands, fell- the most important mdustrial town in 
France and a control of the entire manufacturing and 
mining district of northern France. The economic 
importance of this will be shown later. 

While Lille was bein^ captured. General d'Urbal 
north of the Lys, was winning the only victory of any 
importance that the French won in this series of ac- 
tionii. The Germans here were less numerous, the bulk 
of their forces in this terrain having been sent to the 
eastward to the siege of Lille. Consequently, General 
d'Urbal was enabled to make headway. From the 
Lys westward to the ocean the country is very flat, 
while next to the coast is a district composed of re- 
claimed marshes drained by canals and dikes. The 
character of this country is rural and not industrial. 
By October nth the whole of the coast and the re- 
claimed marsh land was in the hands of the Allies and 
the German line extended from Mont des- Cats- Meter en 
and thence to the south of Estaires on the Lys, 

The aim of the Germans was to remain on the de- 
fensive until the army released from Antwerp and 
other reinforcements could join them. They took 
every advantage of the ground, concealing themselves 
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in the trenches, woods and hills and below bridges. 
Even their front wap covered by barbed wire entangle- 
ments. The line they had to defend was longer than 
that of Etaires-La Bassee, however, and the enemy 
considerably outnumbered them. The weather and 
the hostility of the population were also against ihem. 

On the 13th of October the British advanced in 
force eastward on the line St. Sylvestcr-Caestre-and 
Strazelle station. This put them on the main road 
between Cassel and Bailleul, and threw them across 
the one railroad from Hazebrouck to Ypres, while at 
Strazelle Station itself they cut the railroad from 
Hazebrouck to Armentieres and Lille. From this 
base a general advance was made on the German po- 
sition and by nightfall the British and French had 
made considerable advance in all directions and cap- 
tured Meteren and Oultersteene, and engaged in force 
the right of the German opposition at Mont des-Cats. 
The result of these operations was that the German 
position became untenable and they fell back. As a 
consequence the Prench and British entered Ypres and 
held it. 

The next day, October 13th, a movement was made 
by the Allies towards Neuve Eglise, which position 
was subsequently consolidated. Various other small 
advances were made north and northeast of these po- 
sitions during the next two or three days, the Ger- 
mans retreating continuously, but slowly, until the 
16th when all the country on the north bank of the 
Lys and some six or seven miles below Armentieres 
was evacuated and fell into the hands of the Allies. 

On the i8th and 19th an attack was made on 
Ronlers to the northeast of Ypres and the Germans 
retreated temporarily, but the Allies' possession did 
not last long, for ihe Germans returning in greater 
forces drove them out. On October 19th an attempt 
was made to drive the Germans through Menin by the 
British, but this resulted ip failure. On this same day 
the German advance on Roulers forced back the Brit- 
ish forces in this vicinity. 

This British left had now lost most of the ground 
acquired in the prior advance and events were taking 
place over to the eastward which made a further 
movement along this line of doubtful value. Never- 
theless, as a diversion the ist British Corps was 
thrown forward on the 20th from Ypres towards 
Thourout, the ultimate object being the capture of 
103 
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Bruges. It is worthy of remark, that on this date, the 
20th of October, the'6rst division of the Indian expe- 
ditionary force, which Great Britain had summoned 
to her aid, thus pitting the Asiatic against the J^uro- 
pean for the first time on a European battlefield, was 
beginning to arrive in its concentration area. This 
movement northward, however, did not have the effect 
desired. 

The battle of the Yser had been in progress now 
for days while the battle of the Ypres was about to 
begin. Under this title "The Battle of the Ypres" are 
included the fighting from October i6th onward be- 
tween the sea at Nieuport Baths and Dixmude, which 
is also known as the battle of the Yser, and the strug- 
^e which commenced on October 19th from Dixmude 
through Ypres and Armentieres on the Lys and thence 
to La Basse. The battle of the Yser is divided into 
two parts. In the first the Belgian and French ma- 
rines, under Rear Admiral Ronarc'h defended the 
lower course of the Yser and the canal for a week 
from October 16th. In the second half the army of 
Genera] d'Urbal backed the forces of the Belgians. 
This battle opened by the British attack on Dixmude 
on the r6th of October. 

General Joffre called upon the Belgians on the i6th 
to hold the line of the Yser and its bridge heads for 
forty-eight hours, promising them relief at the end 
of this time. From the sea to Dixmude, as the crow 
flies, is some ten miles; from Dixmude to Ypres 13 
miles; from Ypres to Armentieres 12 miles, and from 
the Lys at Armentieres to Berhusen 15 miles, making a 
total of 50 miles, but the actual length ' held by the 
allied troops from October i6th was perhaps ten miles 
more in that line following the north bank of the wind- 
ing bank of the Yser from Nieuport and iSxmude, 
and from this town the forest of Houthulst. 

From Nieuport and Dixmude the line was held by 
the British, aided by the French, marines, who occu- 
pied Dixmude and the neighborhood with outposts 
thrown well out in front. From this town it ran past 
Zorelebe to Warneton on the Lys. This portion of 
the line was held by French marines, the British un- 
der General Rawlinsoo, two French Territorial Divi- 
sions and a part of the French cavalry. From 
Warneton to Bethune the line was held by two British 
army corps, Conneau's cavalry corps and the British 
cavalry. The actual position of the Belgians was as 
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follows: and division at Nieuport; to its right the I5t 
division, between the ist division holding the line to 
Dixmude was the 4th, the French marines were in 
Dixmude and the 5th Belgian Division in support. The 
whole force was about 52,000 men. 

The German plan involved the capture of Dixmude, 
the crushing of the Belgians and a further advance to 
turn the Allies' left. Between Dixmude and Nieuport 
ran the canalized river Yser, which is built up to from 
15 to 20 feet above the level of the land through which 
it runs, with a tow path on each side, this canalized 
river forming, properly defended, an almost untakable 
fortification. Southwest of the canal, about two miles, is 
the embankment of the railroad which connects Dixmude 
with Nieuport. This is also raised a considerable dis- 
tance above the surrounding country and forms a second 
line of defense in the event of the enemy crossing the 
Yser. The country north and northeast of the Yser is 
at and bc^gy, so is the country between the Yser and 
the railroad. Trenches dug in this land are almost im- 
mediately flooded with water. The land at high tide 
is below sea level and can easily be flooded by 
opening the sluices of the protecting dikes, which keep 
the sea out. Any advance southward from a short 
distance west of Dixmude would be exposed to the 
fire from the guns of a fleet lying off the shore. 

From thir description of the Yser, it will be seen 
how valuable and how important the preventing ol 
turning movements of the entire French left wing and 
the British across this canalized river was. Tf the 
advance had been broken through at any point, dis- 
aster in its worst form would have probably over- 
whelmed the entire French wing from Roye-Nieuport. 
and in addition to this the channel ports of Calais and 
Dunkirk would have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. The loss of these channel ports would have 
been of the greatest importance to Great Britain as 
they would have threatened her vitally. 

For this reason, it can be seen what importance the 
Germans attached to the breaking through of the op- 
posing line here, but at the same time from the de- 
scription of the country to the east of Dixmude here- 
tofore given, it will be seen how almost physically 
impossible it was going to be to overcome the obsta- 
cles of not only the opposing troops, but of the flood.<- 
which they could call to their assistance as well as the 
bombardment of the territory from the sea to which 
lOS 
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the Germans would have had no chance of replyii^. 

This German effort -west of Dixmude, which cost 
many thousands of lives, is open to the severest criti- 
cism and the gallantry with which the effort was made 
does not redeem the technical mistake. The attacks 
on Dixmude and the attempt to pierce the opposing 
lines at this point was a different matter entirely, the 
conditions not being at all similar. The efforts of the 
Germans on the i6th in their attacks on Dixmude wert, 
confined to a reconnaissance. 

Towards sunset of the i6th, however, the Gennaiv 
heavy artillery began shelling from near Eessen the 
French and British defending" Dixmude. The guns 
ceased firing and an infantry attack was made, which 
was repulsed, but fighting continued during the night 
and towards midnight a charge of the Germans car- 
ried the first French trenches, but at dawn the French 
delivered a counter attack and regained the' lost 
trenches. 

The day of the 17th was quiet. At 11 o'clock the 
German artillery ceased firing. During this day the 
French brought up further artillery and now the Ad- 
miral commanding the defenses had seventy-two 
pieces at his disposal. The i8th was quiet in this 
section. This quiet resulted from a counter offensive 
which had been taken by General d'Urbal and the 
British on his right on the 17th, which attacked Ger- 
man troops coming from Roulers towards Dixmude 
and cleared the forest of them and demonstrated to- 
wards Rculers. General d'Urbal was striking at this 
town and the next day the i8th, the French meditat- 
ing an advance on Thoiirot, asked for aid from Ad- 
miral Roiiarc'h, who accordingly sent a force to 
Eessen, This same day while the French were en- 
gaged in this attack against Thourot, the Germans 
attacked the Belgians' advance position from Lom- 
bartzyde to Keyem and captured at sunset Mankensver- 
Keyem. Keyem was of the highest importance since 
from it the Germans could march on Dixmude or strike 
at Pervyse and break the Belgian line. It therefore had 
to be retaken at all costs by the Allies and the Belgian 
4th division was hurled forward that night, driving the 
Germans from the village. 

On the igth a general attack was made by the Ger- 
mans and, to help the attack on Dixmude, columns 
from Bruges-Ghent were directed on Roulers. The 
town was captured that evening Beerst between 
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Keyem and Dixmude was captured on the Thourot 
front and a desperate effort was made to take Keyem. 

The French snarines and the Belgian sth Division 
were ordered to advance from Dixmude and recover 
Beerst. The ground in from of this village is quite 
flat, intersected by dikes overflowing with water, the 
only cover being here and there a leafless hedge. The 
first battalion of marines was almost cut to pieces. 
The second battalion was more fortunate and reached 
th< village where terrific house-to-house fighting took 
place. Another battalion was hurriedly thrown in and 
at 5 o'clock Beerst was taken, but owing to the vic- 
tory at Roulers and the launching of a column from 
that place on Dixraude, it had to be abandoned as 
soon as taken and Keyem also fell into German hands. 
Between Keyem and Nieuport the Germans had been 
cannonading the enemy, and at Lombartzyde were 
making a strong effort to strike through, which they 
would probably have done had it not heen for the 
bringing up by the British on the sea of three moni- 
tors, which, being of light draught, could approach 
close to the shore and which were armed with 6-inch 
gims. The use of these forced the Germans back. 

The Germans, however, did not give up but con- 
tinued the attempt, though their losses were frightful. 
This continued all the next day and further to the 
west the Germans, on the 20th captured Schoore and 
Manekensvere. In front of Dixmude, in the mean- 
time, heavy howitzers had been brought up and were 
raining shells on the town. 

The next day, the 21st, was one of the most critical 
of the struggle. General JofFre himself took command 
and hurried French troops to reinforce the line. The 
Ninth French Army Corps was to come to Ypres, an- 
other reinforcement was to arrive immediately after- 
wards, and it was General Joffre's intention with these 
and the Belgian and British troops to assume the 
offensive and drive the Germans eastward. But this 
could not be done until the 24th. 

To attempt to relieve the pressure on Dixmude the 
French centered a large force to threaten the forest 
Houthulst which the Germans had occupied, but this 
operation, while at first fairly successful, was stopped 
in the afternoon. From thence the battle from 
Bethune to Nieuport became a purely defensive one 
on the part of the Allies on the Yser. 

At daybreak the 21st, the Germans hurled them- 
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selves on the French and Belgians around Dixmiide. 
The bombardment was very heavy, as high as fifty 
shells a minute being counted. Eight separate at- 
tacks were made on the trenches protecting Dixmude. 
The Germans fought with splendid courage, but were 
unable to reach the trenches owing to the stiff defense 
of the French marines. Towards sunset the Germans 
crossed the Yser south of Dixmude and took St Jacques 
Cappele where hand-to-hand fighting took place and 
they were repulsed. From Schoor northwest, an attack 
had been launched at Schoorbakke, but this was also 
repulsed. 

On the 2ist the bombardment continued, both sides 
rushing reinforcements up, and fought without rest 
ail through the day. The Allies' flotilla continued 
steaming up and down the coast firing at the German 
trenches and batteries on the shore. That night the 
Germans got across the canal and took Terveate while 
assaults were made en the Belgian second division 
above Nieuport and around Lombartzyde. On the 
23rd the French 42nd Division and the 9th Army 
Corps reached the front under General Grossetti. 

Meanwhile south of Nieuport the Belgian 1st and 
4th Divisions were pushed back towards the railway- 
embankment between Pervyse and Ramscappelle. 
This same day the British flotilla attacked Ostend, 
with no particular result. On the night of the 23rd 
and 24th, fourteen assaults were made on Dixmude 
but all were beaten off and the town which was now 
a mass of ruins, was still in the hands of the Allies. 
The French had come up in force and from this date the 
Belgian troops were withdrawn for rest. 

While visiting the Indian troops on this western end 
of the Flanders battle line, Lord Roberts was stricken 
with pneumonia, which resulted fatally on the 14th of 
November. In him died not only England's greatest sol- 
dier, but her most gallant in the wide sense of the word, 
and a great fighter in actual combat and one who detested 
villification from a safe distance, the favorite method of 
fighting of the small-minded. In his departure he car- 
ried with him the respect of his enemies and the love of 
his own people, the noblest tributes that can be paid a. 
soldier. 

At- dawn on Monday, the 26th, the Germans made 

another grand effort to hew their way along the coast 

and their troops advanced along the Mankensvere road, 
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and threw pontoon bridges over the river and canal. The 
infantry got across and made a determined attempt to 
carry Nieuport by storm. The French brig;ade had to 
call on the Belgians, who had just left the trenches for 
help, so that their rest was not of great length. 

The Germans were not able to take Nieuport and 
turned to the south towards the villages of Ramscappelle 
and Pervyse, and here in front of Pervyse occurred one 
of the most desperate fights of the campaign, which re- 
sulted in a draw, but the Germans could not hold their 
ground as it was marsh land, and impossible for troops 
to remain in any time. For several days the stru^le 
continued bitterly all along this line, the contending 
forces alternatively advancing and retreating in a small 
space of territory not more than two or three miles wide, 
both sides fighting with all the energy of despair. 

On the night of October 26th, the dikes protecting the 
lowland country from the incursion of the sea, and from 
the waters of the Yser, which, as it will be remembered 
here, is canalized, the river being at a higher level, 
as a result, than the land, were cut by the Belgians and 
the country overflowed. This proved a serious source of 
embarrassment for the Germans and prevented their ad- 
vance towards the goal for which they were aiming, the 
French seaports of Dunkirk and Calais. In the previous 
fighting, the losses to both sides were tremendous and 
what remained of the Belgian army was for the second 
time cut to pieces, on the whole neither side was suc- 
cessful in making any permanent gain of any movement. 

By the end of .the first week in November, both sides 
were exhausted and for the next few days the battle lan- 
guished, but towards the loth of November, activity be- 
gan again to some degree and the Germans were suc- 
cessful in occupying Dixmude. Though on the other 
end of the line under consideration at Nieuport, the 
Allies made some slight gain and by the i6th were threat- 
ening Dixschoote, this advance was of little advantage. 
The effect of opening the dikes and flooding the country 
by the Belgians, which has been mentioned above, was 
to turn all of West Flanders practically into a lake. 
About the ist of November, bad weather set in, which 
added to the difficulties of the contending forces in this 
flooded area and made activities still further languish, 
until finally almost unbroken quiet settled on this scene, 
and this quiet was only broken by occasional skirmishes 
and artillery duels, which became less and less as the 
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weather grew worse, and the contest settled down into 
a test of endurance, with occasional flashes of activity 
by both sides, none of which resulted in any tactical suc- 
cess. 

From time to time both sides announced a resump- 
tion of the offensive, the Allies in the middle of De- 
cember, making the most conspicuous effort of this 
character. They gathered a considerable army com- 
posed of both French and British, and made a deter- 
mined effort for some days, but this effort was fruitless 
and gradually dwindled away to nothing. The ultimate 
residt was that, except with interchanging insignificant 
advances at various points along the line, the positions 
of the contending armies remained the same as above. 
Then came the truce of Christmas, which here, as else- 
where along the western battle line, paralyzed all effort 
for several days, and thereafter practically all throng 
the months of January and February, much the same 
qualities characterized this portion of the western battle 
line as had settled down on the rest. The country was 
in no condition to fight over, and the conditions being 
such as they were, it would have been folly on the 
part of the commanders to call on their men for any 
great or extraordinary effort. But at the North on 
the coast during this time, however, the Germans were 
not idle. They established an important submarine base 
at Zeebn^^, bringing submarines and materials from 
Germany and from this base launched attacks on the 
English commerce in the channel and around the coast. 
From time to time the Allies attacked this position both 
from the sea and from the air, but on the whole accom- 
plished little or nothing. 
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CHAPTER Vril. 



THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WESt 



FROM NOYON TO THE VOSGES. 

We will now return to the eastern portion of the line, 
from Noyon to the Vosges, and follow the course of 
events there from the i8th of September onward. On the 
19th of September the French were driven out of the 
fort of Briemont, l^ogent, Abesse and Berru on the 
heights I to the north of Rheims, where the Germans es- 
tablished themselves, and on the 20th began to bombard 
the French position at Rheims. It was during this and 
the succeeding days that the cathedral at Rheims suf- 
fered owing, the Germans say, to its use by the French 
for observation purposes and to the establishing of bat- 
teries near it, as well as guns on its roof for the purpose 
of bringing down aeroplanes. It is difficult to say 
whether this was true, but the damage to the cathedral 
was, for their own purpose, greatly exag^rated by the 
French, and in the carrying out of this exaggeration cer- 
tain American residents of Paris figure. — one an archi- 
tect, — who were supposed to be neutral, but who for the 
purposes of their own, possibly not connected with the 
future wearing of a bit of red ribbon, were more in- 
tense in their outcries than the French themselves. 

The cathedral at Rheims is one of the most beautiful 
and most interesting, both architecturally and historically 
of the French cathedrals. It was here that for hundreds 
of years all the French kings, up to and including Charles 
X, with the exception of Louis XVIII, were anointed 
and crowned, and where the consecrated oil which was 
used in the anointing, which the legend goes, was 
brought down from Heaven, was kept. This cathedral, 
too, had been hallowed by the presence of that purest of 
all patriots, Joan of Arc, who gave all and asked for 
nothing. There is perhaps no nobler type in all history 
than that of the nineteen-year-old girl who was alter- 
wards burned at the stake at Rouen as a heretic and 
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blasphemer, and there is certainly none who ran a more 
marvelous career. 

The writer lived for nearly two years' at the "Golden 
Lion" directly opposite the main portals of the cathedral, 
and knows the building as well as he knows any build- 
ing in the world. From the photographs of the cathedral 
and other like evidences, from letters and verbatim state- 
enrnts made to him by two or three competent persons 
who have seen the cathedral since the bombardment, it 
would seem that the exaggeration spoken of was mali- 
cious and in the nature of a propaganda. The view is 
borne out by the fact that since this bombardment, the 
most exposed portions of the cathedral have been cov- 
ered to a very considerable height with sand bags to 
protect the carvings and ornaments from damage. It 
would seem to stand to reason that, had the cathedral 
been so damaged as was then stated in September and 
October of 1914, and reduced to a condition of such 
utter ruin as represented, there would have been little 
left to so protect, and no object in so doing. That the 
magnificent, great window was damaged, but not ir- 
reparably, is very probably true, but the towers and the 
main body of the cathedral are, and the photographs 
prove this contention, but little injured. 

Be this as it may, however, even if the cathedral was 
totally destroyed, it falls into the first class of atrociUes, 
if one can use this word in relation to a material ob- 
ject, as laid down by the London Economist in its 
article on the bombardment of the English seacoast 
towns, which is quoted in full in connection with the 
description of that bombardment. 

On the 2ist the French succeeded in capturing the 
heights of Lassigny, west of Noyon and Mcsnilles-Hur- 
lus-Massignes in their centre. The result of this change 
and other minor changes during the next few days 
brought the allied positions to a line which ran from the 
extreme south of Alsace through St. Die in the Vosges, 
Luneville on the Meurthe, Pont-a-Mousson on the Mo- 
selle, Oansenvoyi on the Meuse, Montfaucon, Grand Pre, 
in the Argonne, So wain- Fort-de-la Pompelle, a line west 
and soiith of Berru-Brimont and Craconne- Noyon. The 
rest of the line to the south has already been given in 
the account of the western battles. 

The battle from Noyon east had now degenerated into 
a prolonged stalemate. The bombardment of Rheims con- 
tinued and reached its climax on the 28th. From every 
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part of the line came the same style of attack and coun- 
ter attack, without any change in the positions except 
that, on the 25th of September, the Germans, by a bril- 
liant effort, pushed along the so-called promontory of 
Hattonchatel between the Meuse and the Moselle, south 
of Verdun, and reaching down to St, Mihiel where, 
attacking the forts Paroisses and Camp des Remains 
the next day by a series of brilliant charges, and hard 
fighting, they succeeded in crossing the Meuse, and after 
a violent contest St. Mihiel and the two forts mentioned 
were taken, with the result that the Verdun-Toul fortress 
barrier was broken. 

The question now was, whether the Germans could 
drive through the gap they had broken in the line of this 
barrier fortress and invest and in due course, capture 
Verdun, with its garrison, to the north of St, Mihiel, and 
thus remove the greatest thorn in their side. Verdun is 
the key to France and until it is in possession of the 
Gennan troops, their hold upon the territory occupied 
cannot be secure. Paris itself is nothing like so great a 
prize, since, besides its strategic importance, the posses- 
sion of Verdom would open up new and better lines of 
communication with Germany than are now in German 
possession. 

The capture of St. Mihiel was one of the most brilliant 
feats of arms during the war, and its continued posses- 
sion in the face of the almost continual attack which had 
been made upon it since by the French in large force, 
is an even more brilliant feat of arms. From now on 
the combat along all the eastern portion of this line de- 
generated into an absolute impasse; one day resembling 
another in its monotony. Artillery duels took place from 
time to time at various points on the line, but these were 
unsupported by infantry attacks, and resulted in nothing, 
although taking toll of human lives every day. This con- 
dition of affairs continued until the New Year, nothing 
taking place which is worth detailing. 

The one bright spot in all this dreary winter to the 
men in the cold, damp trenches, was the informal truce 
which obtained for a few hours Christmas Day, when 
the enemies left their trenches and mingled, exchanging 
the greetings of the season and thus exemplifying most 
forcibly the old proverb: 'One touch of nature makes all 
the world akin." These few hours of good will among 
the men cheered the dreary life in the trenches, under 
circumstances which the average well-fed, comfortably 
"3 
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housed reader cannot begin to imai^ne. Yet it shows the 
adaptability of human beings to conditions no matter 
how hard, and how these men managed to secure for 
themselves by the exercise of their own ingenuity many 
ameliorations of their condition, which would be believed 
almost impossible. 

It may be mentioned that in one place the boilers of a 
ruined factory served to provide hot water for an under- 
ground bathing establishment, which the men set up; in 
another place a deep excavation underground, which was 
made by the men outside their hours of duty, was fitted 
up and used as a theatre, on the stage of which the talent 
of the trenches found an opportunity to display itself. 
Behind the British lines throughout the winter, the love 
of sport asserted itself and where the opportunity offered, 
as a relief from the sterner doings on the front, daily 
contests in football between regiments and battalions 
took place. Often from the German trenches came 
the sound of music of really high class, the national 
passion for music finding exjjression even under these 
circumstances. Several newspapers, if the word may be 
used to apply to one-sheeted journals, copies of which lie 
before me as I write, were set, printed and published at 
various points along the line. Their contents are mostly 
intended to be comic, and present the incidents of this 
war in the trenches in a light totally different from that 
in which the average non-combatant sees it. 

Familiarity breeds contempt, even with death, and the 
sudden and violent ending of life which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would be a tremendous shock, in the 
trenches appears after a very short time, as one of the 
ordinary incidents of the day. This is not a manifesta- 
tion of carelessness, nor hearties sness, but a striking il- 
lustration of how custom blunts the feeling, and how the 
extraordinary rapidly becomes the ordinary among hu- 
man beings. 

Most interesting, and sometimes pathetic, are the mani- 
festations of extraordinary ingenuity in adapting things 
which, created for one purpose and apjiarently incapable 
of serving any other, are nevertheless turned into a hun- 
dred other uses. These are too numerous to enter into, 
but exist in thousands of instances. 

Thus, daily warfare dragged its monotonous length 
along unbroken by any incident deviating from the com- 
monplace of the trenches. 

In December General Toffre announced, or perhaps, I 
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should say, was said to have announced, that the gen- 
erals of the Allies were about to take a general offensive, 
and that the moment had arrived when the invaders 
would be driven out of France. This announcement, 
however, not being followed by any particular advance or 
even activity on the part of the Allies, presumably it 
never was said but was merely the idea of some cor- 
respondent as to what would be the most interesting 
to his readers to have the general say. 

The calm remained unbroken until the 14th of January, 
when, after three days' hard fighting across the Aisne 
from Soissons, the French, who had installed themselves 
solidly on the north bank of the river and sought to ex- 
tend their lines further, were in the course of an offen- 
sive, not only driven back to their oM positions but driven 
completely out of these, and south of the river. 

All told, this light lasted some eight days and the battle 
in many respects, closely resembled that of Antietam, the 
bloodiest of our civil war. The battle opened in Napo- 
leonic fashion, with a heavy artillery attack, followed by 
a well delivered and well sustained infantry charge, 
which hurled the Germans well back from their first posi- 
tions. The French entrenched in the ground won, and 
then in their turn sustained an artillery attack, followed 
by an infantry advance. For four days the fighting con- 
tinued, while hand to hand struggles of the most desper- 
ate character raged. On the fourth day the Germans 
attacked in force on the eastern wing, and von Kluck's 
veterans succeeded in driving through five lines of 
French trenches and attacking the French centre, which 
they broke,' driving the French across the river Aisn^ 
completely, and taking the seven villages on the north 
bank. The losses were enormous, the French estimated 
to be about 12,000, and the Germans' a little less. Thei 
battlefield was covered until the end of January with the 
corpses of the unburied dead. Some of the victims, 
curiously enough, had managed to get a package of cig- 
arettes from their pockets for the last smoke, before dy- 
ing. 

As a counter to this, the British announced the capture 
of La Bassee, and for a few hours London rejoiced, but 
only for a few hours, as this report turned out to be the 
product of the pure, or impure, imagination of a British 
reporter in Holland several hundred miles from the scene 
of alleged combat. 

During this month there was heavy fighting in the 
"5 
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vicinity of St. Mihiel, with continual skirmishing and ar- 
tillery duels along the whole line, but otherwise there 
was nothing of the slightest moment or even of transient 
interest. Late in January, the French launched an 
offensive in Champagne, which operated in the district 
immediately north of Le Mesnil and Perthes. This 
movement was made in force and continued for nearly 
a month. Every eflfort was made by direct frontal at- 
tacks to pierce the German lines, but at the end of Feb- 
ruary, the effort was abandoned. A net gain of a couple 
of miles over a nine-mile front, was the total result, and 
this ground was purchased at the price of certainly more 
than 30,000 killed and wounded. 

The rest of the line all through February had the usual 
character of fighting, skirmishing and artillery duels, 
with occasional infantry attacks. The weather, which 
had become worse during February than in the preceding 
months, aided in bringing about a general quiet all along 
the line. Such storm centres as there were, were in Ar- 
gonne and the district around St. Mihiel, but the gains 
and losses counter-balanced each other 

The result of the German campaign sums up as ftd- 
lows: Materially, the Germans held on March ist only 
about 5 per cent, of the territory within the geographi- 
cal limits of France, but in this small territo^ the Ger- 
mans hold the homes of one-tenth of the population of 
France and nearly one-halfof industrial France. Pas- 
de-Calais, Nord, Aisne, Ardennes, Meuse and Meurthe- 
et-Moselle are the departments of France of which the 
Germans hold all or the larger and most valuable parts. 
In these are the mines, the foundries and the factories, 
the dairies and farms, which produce the wealth and the 
strength of modern France. This narrow strip held in 
the German grip produces 70 per cent, of the coal mined 
in France, 90 per cent, of all the native-mined iron and 
just half of the republic's output of -manufacturing ar- 
ticles. France stands fourth ampng the nations of the 
world as a producer of iron and steel and this industry 
is centred and contained in northern France where are 
the raw materials. In the departments of the north and 
part of Calais, there are a hundred thousand miners era- 
ployed, usually. Practically the entire supply of fossil 
coal is mined here. The iron mines of the Meurthe-et- 
Moselle alone furnished 84 per cent, of the total French 
output of iron, this region being reckoned one of the 
richest iron producing centres of the world. The depart- 
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ment of the Nord, all but a few square miles of its coast 
lines, is in the possession of the Germans and is the first 
department of both ag;ricultural and Industrial impor* 
tance in France, and in this department and the depart- 
ments of Pas-de-Calais, Meuse and Meurthe-et-Moselle 
are the great metal working plants and the most im- 
portant machine works of France. 

In this same department further is the greater part of 
the land's textile industry, the cotton, woolen and linen 
weaving, and the working of lace and embroidery, the 
weaving of carpets and dyeing. Flour mills, brick kilns, 
distilleries, glass works, potteries shoe and hat factories, 
tobacco factories, and large plants for the production of 
hardware, enameled iron hollow ware and edged tools 
are sprinkled through this, the most thickly populated 
region of the repuMic, in profusion. Most of the French 
cabinet work is done in the shops in the territory occupied 
by the Germans and most of the French sugar is pro- 
duced from the beet fields which are also held. These 
departments are also the site of the most intensive agri- 
culture in France, if not in the world. Everywhere 
throughout the region where there are no mines, and fac- 
tories, smiling gardens and well cultivated farms take 
their place. This is the wheat region of France and of 
the sugar beet, besides which are grown cereals, fruits, 
hops, tobacco, flax. This is also the centre of the cattle 
raising industry and of the largest and best known 
dairies. 

Some idea of the comparative richness may be had 
from the fact that, while the average per acre value of all 
France for he land is about $150, that of these northern 
departments is $235, over 50 per cent, greater. The moral 
effect of the occupation of this territory is also great, and 
its practical effect upon the revenue of the French gov- 
ernment is still greater. This one-tenth of the popula- 
tion pays about one-quarter of all the internal revenue 
of France, and furnishes in ordinary times to the French 
army over one-tenth of its troops. The majority of the 
classes of 1915, 1916 and 1917, which the French govern- 
ment is now incorporating into the army, who are resi- 
dents of this section, the government will be unable to 
bring under the colors. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN THE EAST 



EAST PRUSSIA. 

The East Prussian border and the border of Poland 
presented equally to Germany and Russia a difficult 
and interesting problem in regard to their defence, 
owing to topographical features. East Prussia, the most 
bleak and dreary of the German provinces, is a flat 
sandy plain which slopes from the Vistula north and 
north-eastward to the sand dunes of the Baltic, and 
as it nears the Baltic sinks below the level of that sea 
but rises again towards the coast. The immediate 
frontier of Russia is not easy of defence nor' is it 
until that tangle of lakes, woods and swamps, known. 
as Mazuria, is reached at some little distance from that 
frontier, that the defendable area, so to speak, properly 
begins. 

This Mazuria is an extremely difficult country for 
military operations and its full possession is a great 
asset from the defensive standpoint. In addition to it* 
natural defenses, it is also protected by a rather intri- 
cate series of block-houses and equipped with stra- 
tegic railroads which make the movement of troops 
through it and behind it further to the west, easy for 
its defenders, and give them the chance to move large 
masses of troops rapidly hither and thither as tha 
necessities of the moment may require. 

The northern part of the Russian front bordering 
on East Prussia is a wild and desolate country full of 
forests, small lakes, marshes and bogs, and in the 
southern half is the great forest of Augustowo, 
which nearly fills it. The town of Suwalki, 
stands in its midst. Further south the German fron- 
tier is defended by the strong fortress of Thorn and 
then south of that come another succession of 
marshes cut by the river Warlha, whose valley at the 
frontier is a wide one. South of the river marshes 
again occur and make penetration difficult anywhere 
to the Austrian frontier, 

ii8 
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The means of communication along this portion of 
the German frontier were in a very advanced state, the 
strategic railroads having been carried to a great de- 
gree of development. Russia's strength and Russia's 
danger was the so-called Polish salient. A reference- 
to the map will show that this salient iuts out into 
Germany and Austria like a peninsula projecting into 
the sea. On the north and west roughly, it is bounded 
by Prussian and on the south by Austrian territory. 
This salient contains the most important industrial 
cities of Russia in addition to all the important coal 
mines of western Russia, as well as metallurgical 
establishments of importance. It is not anything like 
as well equipped in railroads as the Prussian territory 
to the west, but Russia had recently entered into the 
construction of an elaborate system of strategic rail- 
roads, at almost the positive order of France, that 
country having made such construction a conditionof 
the later loans to Russia. Unfortunately, however, 
for Russia, this construction had proceeded with usual 
Russian slowness and was nothing like completed 
when the war broke out. 

The Polish country from Warsaw td the frontier is 
a flat plain with extensive marshes covering quite a 
portion of the area. North of the Vistula, Poland Is 
an open wooded plain which extends northward to the 
Narew, above which are marshes of great extent. It 
will be noticed in the narrative that marshes and topo- 
graphical conditions generally have a very important 
bearing upon this portion of the Eastern campaign. 
South Poland, watered by the Pilitza, is higher than 
the northern portion, much more heavily wooded and 
may be described as a flat country intersected by occa- 
sional deep gullies, or gorges, the whole making a 
rather difficult country to campaign over. 

At the outbreak of the war, the Russian army was 
heralded throughout the world, by reason of its vast 
numbers, as the factor which would bring about a 
speedy termination of the conflict and which in a com- 
paratively few weeks would be marching into Berlin. 
The English press nicknamed it the "steam roller" and 
this nickname was immediately taken up by the 
Americans. 

As we will see in the sequel, the giant had feet of 

clay. The great defects in the organization of its army 

and the character of the troops which composed it, as 

well as in their equipment, were accentuated by the 
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glaring incompetency of its commander-in-chief, the 
Grand Duke Nicolai Nicolaivitch. This Grand Duke, 
who had held a subordinate command under General 
Kuropatkin in the campai^ against Japan, and had 
not distinguished himself therein, had, on his return 
from the east, both by reason of his position as Grand 
Duke, and 6y reason of his inclinations, made himself 
the liead of the Russian military party. For some 
years, after the crushing defeat that Russia experi- 
enced at the hands of the Japanese, this party was 
comparatively feeble, but after the internal troubles of 
Russia had become to a large degree quieted and the 
nation began to rise from the depression into which it 
had been thrown by the Japanese defeat, its power 
rapidly strengthened and, as the throne was occupied 
by an amiable, well-meaning, but weak, character, the 
Grand Duke soon gained the mastery, not only in a 
military but in a political sense and, to all intents and 
purposes when the war broke out, was the master of 
Russia, more than the Czar. Of limited capacity, but 
of unbounded conceit, this sinister personage unites in 
his character, his aims and his ambitions all of th* 
worst qualities of Russian autocracy, without possess- 
ing any of its better. A Peter the Great, physically, he 
lacks the intellect which redeemed that brute from his 
own brutalities and made him a great and constructive 
leader of the Russian state. 

The first military movement made by Russia after 
the outbreak of the war was to undertake, gaily and 
light-heartedly, the invasion of Eastern Prussia with 
some 600,000 men, divided into two armies, that of the 
Narew, under General Samsonoff and that of the Nie- 
men, under General Rennenkampf. Genera! Rennen- 
kampf struck directly west from behind the river Nie- 
man, while General Samsonoff advanced from the 
south by Vialla and Lyck to beyond the Mazurian 
lakes, and by a second line of advance through Mlawa- 
Soldau. On the 6th of August the Russian cavalry 
division crossed the frontier south of Eydtkuhnen, and 
two days later a small force of Russian infantry was 
skirmishing to the north towards Tilsit. A larger cav- 
alry raid took place on the loth and in the opinion of 
General Rennenkampf who saw this fighting, an easy 
victory lay before the Russians. 

The general advance of the army of the Niemen took 
place on the l6th of August, and on the 17th the Rus- 
sian advance engaged the German First Army Corps, 
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which fought a delaying action at Stalluponen, which 
was the first considerable battle in this campaign. The 
contest was hard fought and when the Germans fell 
back they took with them some of the Russian artil- 
lery and a considerable number of prisoners. The Rus- 
sian defense, considered as a whole, had a front of 
approximately thirty-five miles, Pilkallen on the north 
to Goldap on the sotith. The, centre followed the line 
of road and railroads from Stalluponen to Gumbinnen. 
The country here is flat and without natural defenses. 
The Germans had only part of one first line corps with 
parts of two reserve corps, and were outnumbered by 
more than two to one. 

The Russians continued to advance and cleared the 
town of Pilkallen of the Germans, who held it, and 
who fell back southwest to Gumbinnen, in front of 
which the main battle was fought the next day, Aug- 
ust 20th. Gumbinnen is twenty-two miles from the 
Russian frontier. General Rennenkampf made a front- 
al attack on the enemy's centre and after a stiff tight 
of fourteen hours, the German centre withdrew, the 
wings holding out a little longer, but eventually the 
entire German forces fell back to Insterburg, taking 
.with them an important number of Russian prisoners. 
It must be remembered that these were delaying ac- 
tions, and that in each case, the retreat was foreseen 
and was part of the strategy of the campaign. The Ger- 
man cavalry recaptured Pilkallen on the 20th, but was 
driven out again on the zist, the fighting continuing 
throughout that day in Goldap. The Russians pressed 
forward to Insterburg and by the 24th had occupied it 
in force. 

From this point Rennenkanipf's advance was practi- 
cally unopposed, and his final position was running 
across East Prussia in a northerly and easterly line 
fromTilsif to a point well south of Konigsburg. 

The Germans had now drawn General Rennenkampf 
into the position which they wished him to occupy. 
Meanwhile the army of the Narew advanced rapidly 
and successfully from the south. This army also num- 
bered 250,000 to 300,000 men. The advance was made 
along three lines — northwest by the Warsaw, Mlawa 
and Soldau railroad ; second, to Lyck by the railroad 
from Osowiec and thence turning south of the lakes 
to Johannesburg; third, to Lyck as above and thence 
by a wider detour around Lake Spirding. The German 
resistance here was intentionally weak. A. delaying 
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action was fought in Soldau by a brigade of landwebr 
wlio, of course, were forced back opposed by many 
times their own strength. Niedenburg fell next, then 
Allenstein, which the landwehr defended more or less 
feebly, and then the hottest engagement of the series 
at Frankenau where Samsonofi's Jight defeated the 
2oth German corps and forced it back to Osterode. 

On the 24th the Russians had driven the enemy out 
of that part of East Prussia which lay east and west of 
the main railway line. Rennenkampf now turned and 
faced southwest on the line Friedland-Gerdauen-Nor- 
denburg-Angerburg, while, Samsonoff occupied the 
triangle Soldau-AUenstein-Frankenau. Together these 
armies totalled about 600,000 men. 

The moment had come for the Germans to strike, 
and with the moment had come the man. General Paul 
von Hindenburg. who, when the war broke out was 
aged 67, and had retired from the army a short time 
previously. He began his military service with the 
Austrian campaign, and also fought in the French 
war. Thereafter he served with the First Army 
Corps, at Konigsburg, and through this service 
he became interested in the problem of the relation of 
the Mazurian lakes to the successful defence of East- 
Prussia, of which province he was a native and on the 
border of which lay his paternal acres. For many 
years he studied this district minutely, and it is said 
pushed his studies to such an extent that he actually 
knew from personal inspection every foot of the 
ground comprised in this region. He was fortunate in 
having associated with him a brilliant soldier as chief- 
of- staff, General von Lindendorff. 

Von Hindenburg confronted a difficult strategic 
problem when he took command of the German forces 
in East Prussia on the 23rd day of August, He had 
only very limited forces and these very largely cppi- 
posed of second line troops with which to defeat two 
armies, either one numerically superior to his force, 
and which had nearly united, so that speed was one 
of the essentials in the event that he intended, as he 
did, to attack them separately before their union. He 
elected first of all to deal with Samsonoff's army, and 
if he were favored by fortune in this attack, to strike 
Rennenkampf's. The superb railroad system of Prus- 
sia worked night and day getting together his army 
for him. He had with him the 20th Corps, and some 
landwehr. From Konigsburg he drew the First Corps 
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and its reserve auxiliary. The garrison of Graudenz and 
Thorn also sent troops, which consisted mainly of 
landwehr. He also gathered together a considerable 
number of heavy guns. With this force, more than 50 
per cent, of which were landwehr and landsturm for- 
mations, he confronted Samsonoff's army, which out- 
numbered his, and which was composed entirely of 
first line troops. 

The Russians had been lulled to sleep by their easy 
advance, as the Germans had intended they should. As 
stated, Samsonoffs army was massed within the tri- 
angle S ol dau- Allen St ein-Frankenau. The road from 
Osterode and Soldau and the two railroads which 
come towards Soldau from Eylau. Graudenz and 
Thorn had not been occupied. Von Hindenburg's 
first move was to make himself master of Soldau junc- 
tion and to seize the railroad, which was done just three 
days after he took command. This line could have 
been easily defended, there being marshes in front and 
a good road behind. The importance of this loss wag 
seen almost at once by Samsonoff as it cut him off 
from his main line, both of retreat and for supplies. 

On the 27th, he attempted to retake Soldau but was 
unable, for topographical reasons, to concentrate his 
superiority in numbers into a superiority at a vital 
point, and, therefore, the only result he accomplished 
was to dislocate his forces to defend his left as a result 
of which he was driven backward to Niedenburg with 
his isolation made almost complete. 

On the left the German forces were active. At Ho- 
henstein, a hot 6ght took place, the Russians in super- 
ior numbers endeavoring to break von Hindenburg's 
line to the northwest. The fight lasted three days, the 
26th, 27th and 28th, the Russians having opposed to 
them landwehr troops until the afternoon of the 3rd 
day, when first line troops came up and the Russians 
were routed by bayonet charges. On the 27th and 
28th, von Hindenburg took the first step to surround 
Samsonoff by turning him with his right wing at Nie- 
denburg, which having been taken, gave his left wing 
an enormous extension. The Russians, two days be- 
fore, had abandoned Allenstein, not realizing that it 
was the key to their position. By this extension of the 
left wing, the Germans regained the use of their main 
railway as far as Rothfliess and the branch line which 
runs to Ortelsburg, 

The next move of von Hindenburg was to transport 
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by every possible means of conveyance — railroad, mo- 
tors, bicycles,' and even by horses, — all of the infantry 
that he could possibly manage to so transport around 
the Russian right to the rather distant town of Bisch- 
ofsburg. This force then took Wartenburg from 
the railroad a'nd moved to Passenheim, which was cap- 
tured after the stiffest fight of the movement. 

By the evening of the 29th von Hindenburg was in- 
position. The Germans then held three good roads all 
the way around three sides of the Russian position, their 
heavy guns were in place on these roads, and that eve- 
ning they beg&n flinging shells at will upon the Rus- 
sian troops within the triangle of their batteries. The 
almost incredible had been done. An inferior force 
numerically, had surrounded a superior force, and held 
it in the mafthes, lakes and swamps, guarding it 
in a grip from which there was no escaping. Von 
Hindenburg's minute knowledge of the topography of 
the country enabled him to make one man do the work 
of three by utilizing the swamps and lakes so that only 
the causeways between them was obliged to be held, 
while the Russians, not possessing this knowIe(^e, were 
drowned as often as they were shot, and lost entire 
batteries of artillery and troops of cavalry in the mud 
of the swamps. 

The only question which remained for them was 
how many could escape from this trap by the only pos- 
sible exit, the road from Ortelsburg to Johannesburg. 
By the 30th, whole regiments were laying down their 
arms, and Samsonoff's army presented the appearanct 
of a disorganized mob. 

Samsonoff made an effort on the 31st to try and or- 
ganize the retreat and went to the firing line where he 
was killed by a shell, and with him General Pestitch, 
his chief of staff, and other officers. General Martos, 
another corps commander, was captured fleeing in his 
motor car. AH told, the Russians lost about 90,000 
unwounded prisoners in this fight, in killed, wounded 
and drowned men they lost nearly as many more. 
Only one and one-half corps escaped on the Ortels- 
burg road, and only isolated fragments of other 
corps or cavalry divisions are said to have broken 
through to the Russian frontier or north to Rennen- 
kampf. This was as complete a victory, probably, a!> 
has ever been won on any single battlefield and the 
peculiar part is, that it was won by an army numeri- 
cally inferior to the defeated army. 
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It was now Rennenkampf's turn. Von Hindenburg 
without a pause for rest or reorganization, struck up 
north, passed Nordenburg-Angerburg-Goldap to Gum- 
binnen-Eydtkuhnen to intercept the retreat that Ren- 
nenkampf had already begun on hearing from the fu- 
gitives who had reached him, of Samsonoff's annihila- 
tion. Rennenkampf, however, retreated too rapidly 
and succeeded in avoiding more than rear guard ac- 
tions. These, however, were expensive to him and 
cost him the loss of some 30,000 prisoners, with about 
an equal amount of casualties, besides -which, his re- 
treat was so hurried that he abandoned over one hun- 
dred and fifty guns and enormous quantities of muni- 
tions of war. 

On September nth, the Russians had evacuated In- 
sterburg and the German troops crossed the Russian 
border on the 15th. The Russian reserve army from 
Grodno, of three corps, which had advanced to cover 
Rennenkampf's retreat was defeated at Lyck with 
heavy losses, and again at Augustowo. Suwalki, the 
capital of the province of that name^ was occupied by 
the Germans on Sept. 15th, and General von Morgen 
here took actual conduct of operations for the Ger- 
mans. The Russians, a few days later, changed their 
commanding general and Ruszky took charge of the 
defence. 

The Germans had only four corps in Russia, and it is 
probably here that they made a tactical mistake in at- 
tempting, with so weak a force, to attack the Niemen 
line of defence. It is true that in East Prussia they 
had been able to make these four corps do the work of 
twelve, but there they had the advantage of a perfect 
railroad system, which they lacked in Russia, and 
there they also had the use of roads which were suited 
for motor traffic. Such roads did not exist in the low 
boggy forest-covered country into which they had to 
advance. The Germans moved alon^ the one good 
road which traversed the swamp.y valley of immense 
marshes of the Bohr towards Grajawo-Bailystok. The 
crossing of the river was defended by the little town of 
Osowiec, which ranks as a fortress, and has solid con- 
crete forts mounted with heavy guns. The whole place 
is practically impassable and can be attacked only 
from the causeway leading to it. 

The Germans began to bombard on Sept. 27th and 

continued for four days and nights without rest. The 

bombardment took' place from a distance of five miles, 
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the infantry never being nearer than four miles. The 
diflicitlties b^ing insurmountable, the siege was aban- 
doned October ist and the German forces retreated to 
German soil, which abandonment was brought about 
not only on account of the unexpected difficulties in the 
siege of the fortress, but also because the larger oper- 
ations on the Niemen had failed. 

A fortnight after, the Russians advanced westward 
over the same route that the Germans had taken in 
their retreat, and two weeks later were attacking the 
Germans in Lyck. 

Rennenkampf's rear guard crossed the Niemen 
on September 23rd, and the Germans were then 
in possession of all the chief strategic points in the 
country between that river and their own frontier. 
The chief physical feature of this region is the enor- 
mous forest, thirty miles long and twenty miles wide, 
on whose western edge Augustowo is situated. Chains 
of lakes stretch on either side of the road from Suwal- 
Id to Seiny, beginning again on the southeast side of 
Seiny and continuing on either side of the road Surino 
to the Niemen. 

The German plan was to cross the Niemen, and to 
seize the railroad at or about Grodno, Ruszky wished 
not only to throw them back from the Niemen, but to 
disorganize their communications by taking the little 
town of Augustowo, vital, because it controls the only 
good roads in this vicinity, and thus force them back 
on their own frontier. The Niemen in itself was a for- 
midable obstacle. It is a deep river, more than 200 
yards wide, and bridges exist only at Grodno and Oli- 
ta, both strong places, besides which the right bank, 
which the Russians held, is high, the left bank, where 
the Germans were, is low, and, what is more impor- 
tant, very swampy. 

The Germans made two attempts to cross the river 
at the same time, the northerly attempt at Druskenild, 
twenty-five mdiles north of Grodno. Three attempts 
to cross here were made on September 25th, and 
though bravely made, were successfully repulsed. The 
Germans, towards evening, being attacked by the Cos- 
sacks, who had managed to swim the river, fell back. 
Another attempt was made nearer to Grodno at Sopots- 
kinkie. Here the Russian infantry, intrenched on 
the left bank and supported by heavy guns on the 
heights of the right bank, succeeded in repelling the 
Germans. The Germans then retreated towards Aug- 
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ustowo by the few roads along which a retreat was 
possible, and wera followed by the Russians, who 
eventually bombarded Augustowo, the town falling to 
them on the afternoon of October ist. 

It was at this time that the German forces at Osq- 
wiec returned. The Germans fell back to Suwalki and 
were also defeated there and at Mariampol further 
north, on October 3rd and 4th respectively. They then 
fell back to the frontier with the Russians following. 
From this time forward to the middle of November 
the Germans and Russians faced each other in lines of 
trenches that followed practically the line of the fron- 
tier each si3e, dug themselves in elaborately and 
strengthened their positions with all possible defences^, 
— wire entanglements, concealed gun pits, etc. Neither 
side made any real effort to advance. 

In the middle of November the German defence 
weakened and the Russians again reached Lyck and 
attacked Stalluponen in the north for the second time 
on November 14th, while in December they slowly 
penetrated for the second time the Mazurian lake re- 
gion. The German forces were all recent formations 
and not in large numbers, and as long as the Russians 
did not advance beyond Gumbinnen- Angerburg-Lot- 
ze and Johannesburg, the Germans did not seem to be 
troubled. All through December the Russians held 
this area with only local skirmishes now and then, 
only sufficient activity being shown by the Germans, 
in order to apparently give notice of their presence 
from time to time to the enemy. The Russian and the 
English press again began to talk of the march to Ber- 
lin, The New Year found the situation still un- 
changed. 

The same situation continued all through the month 
of January, with nothing more important than local 
skirmishes. It must be remembered that the winter in 
this quarter of the world is extremely severe, and that 
it is impossible for even Russians, (who are by the 
way, not as accustomed to living in the open air in the 
depths of winter as is the popular impression,) to cam- 
paign to any great degree in the open. The Russians 
had hoped that when the Mazurian region was com- 
pletely frozen over, they would be able to advance 
across the lakes and marshes on the ice, but during the 
month of January, cold as it was, the Germans man- 
aged to keep these lakes open by the use of ice break- 
ers, and this hope was dashed. 
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From time to time during this month of Januaiyt 
however, there were conflicts, gradually increasing in 
importance, between the Germans and the Russians in 
this east Polish district. The principal one took place 
on the 20th of January at Gumbinnen, and in the last 
days of the month another attempt was made by tKe 
Russians to advance in force towards Konigsburg. 
This had a measure of success and the Russians again 
gained ground, almost reaching their favorite position 
in the Mazurian Lakes. This tendency continued for 
several days, and Anally it became apparent that a for- 
midable movement was being launched by the Rus- 
sians with the object of again invading EaSt Prussia in 
force. 

As has been said, the German forces here were 
neither great in numbers, nor was their quality at all 
good. Consequently, on February ist the Russians 
got to the north of Pilkallen and Gumbinnen and were 
driving these German forces before them. On Febru- 
ary 2nd, the Russians advanced after severe fighting 
to the west of Pilkallen and from thence onward the 
drive was accentuated during the next few days. The 
Russian bulletins again teemed with accounts of the 
capture of various East Prussian towns. By the 9th of 
February without doubt they had penetrated into East 
Prussia nearly as far as they had on the prior occa- 
sion. 

The fighting took place largely in the Mazurian 
Lake district, and had really become a menace to this 
section. The usual streams of refugees poured through 
East Prussia into the other parts of Germany, telling 
stories of the most outrageous cruelties committed by 
the Cossacks and other troops of the Russian advance 
forces. 

Further to the north the right wing of this invading 
force extended past Tilsit almost to Memel, Tilsit it- 
self having fallen momentarily into the possession of 
the Russians. 

Towards the middle of the month, however, this 
movement came to an untimely end, and this end wa* 
due to the same general to which the victory of Tan- 
nenburg in August was due, von Hindenburg. Quietly, 
as is this general's wont, and apparently without the 
knowledge of the Russians, he assembled three armies, 
again aided by the magnificent railroad system of East 
Prussia, some of which troops were drawn from the 
Polish front, some brought on from the garrison of 
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Thorn and Berlin, and others brought back from Gali- 
cia, where they had been aiding the Austrians in their 
defence of the Carpathians. 

The first army was assembled towards Rothfliess 
and Bischofsburg, then running southerly towards Or- 
telsburg with its base at AJIenstein. The second army 
was further north, running roughly from Allenburg 
along the railroad to Angerburg, while the third army 
ran between Insterburg and Gumbinnen. 

The Russians thought they had stolen a march upon 
■von Hindenburg and he indulged them in this notion 
by apparently acting upon the line of ofifense towards 
Warsaw, and then suddenly launched the three armies, 
whose position has been described, in simultaneous at- 
tacks upon the Russian commander. Gen. Baron Siev- 
ere. 

The frontal attack was made by the troops of the 
second army, and while the Russians were busy repel- 
ling this, two other attacks were made upon them, one 
from the north and one from the south by the first and 
' third army. As a result of this combined attack, the 
Russian army was cut to pieces, even more completely 
than at the famous battle of Tannenburg. 

In point of numbers the forces were about equal. 
The battle began on the 6th day of February and fight- 
ing continued for nine days. The main battle, how- 
ever, was over on the loth of February, was mostly 
fought in a driving snow storm, and it is to be attributed 
to the fact that this snowstorm was driving to the 
north and into the eyes of the German flanking army 
advancing from the north, impeding their progress seri- 
ously, that any of the Russian forces escaped. On the 
loth the Germans had taken over 90.000 prisoners he- 
sides inflicting casualties which are supposed to exceed 
that number, and which have never as yet been accu- 
rately stated. The scattered remnants of Gen. Baron 
Siever's army were hurled back across the Prussian 
border and pursued well into the Russian territory. 

The retreat has been described by eye witnesses as 
being the worst rout which has befallen any army in 
recent wars. From the most advanced position in 
East Prussia as far back as east of Suwalki and Augus- 
towo in Russian territory, abandoned guns and auto- 
mobiles, wrecked and overturned w_agons, sledges 
and ammunition caissons encumbered the way : and 
rifles, blankets and other equipment lay in thousands 
where thrown by the fleeing troops. At the street 
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corners in the towns of Suwalki, Augustowo, were 
great heaps of abandoned rifles and bayonets, while 
large bands of Russian prisoners, many of whom sur- 
rendered without firing a shot, were frequently en- 
countered along the roadside. Dead horses and sol- ' 
diers who had fallen and frozen where they lay were 
everywhere in evidence, and, as said before, this was 
true of all the roads leading from the battlefield, -well 
into Russian territory. After February loth, the en- 
gagement was fought wholly in Russian territory. 

The fleeing Russians who had escaped the slaughter 
in East Prussia retreated precipitately by" the roads 
leading through the forest of Augustowo, passed that 
town, which fell into German hands, as did Suwalki, 
the capital of the government of the same name, and 
continued their flight to the east. Ossowiec and Os- 
trolenka were reached by the Germans in their victor* 
ious advance, while in the north the rush of the Ger- 
man troops brought them to a point only 12 miles dis- 
tant from Grodno. 

This pursuit, between February loth and 14th, 
netted the Germans another 40,000 prisoners. One 
Russian corps, which had taken refuge in the depths 
of the forest of Augustowo, and refused to surrender, 
was cut off almost to the last man. 

The total casualties in this retreat will never be 
known. The number of prisoners captured by the 
Germans exceeds that of any battle in modem history, 
even that of Sedan. Cannon in this one fight, to over 
300 in number, fell into German hands, besides count- 
less numbers of machine guns, enormous quantities 
of munitions of war, such as provisions, ammunition, 
rifles, etc. 

The German pursuers made good their positions in 
Russia, and started to besiege Ossowiec, which siege 
■was proceeding at the time this record closed. Another 
force advanced to the eastward through Ostrolenka 
with the design of reaching the main railroad from 
Petrograd and Warsaw and cutting it, thus preventing 
the movement of any further supplies of munitions of 
war reaching the Russians of the Warsaw line. 

Another force in the extreme north proceeded to 
make thrusts at Grodno. These thrusts did not yield 
great results and were finally abandoned. 

At the time this record closes, March 1st, the move- 
ment towards the railroad had not reached fruition. 
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The Russians, who had re-formed to the eastward, were 
attempting to drive the German advance posts back. Iq 
this they had not been successful, but had merely 
addtd to their previous stupendous losses. 

This victory added fresh laurels to the crown of the 
victor of Tannenburg and Lodz, and once more proved 
that strategy, not numbers, is, after aU, the main factor 
in modem battles. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CAMPAIGN IN THE EAST 



POLAND. 

During the month of August, while the events 
hereinbefore narrated were taking place in East 
Prussia, and the Russians had stripped Central Pol- 
and, to the line of Warsaw defenses, of their troops, 
in order to aid in their movement in East Prussia, the 
Germans, perceiving that the Russians had denuded 
this territory of troops to a large extent, took advan- 
tage of this weakness and pushed forward to Kolo 
from Thorn eastwardly through Central Poland. In 
the midst of other and more interesting events, this 
movement was lost sight of, but by successive ad- 
vances towards the end of September it finally reached 
Lodz, having driven the opposing Russians for 120 
miles before it. The effect of this showed the excel- 
lence of the German strategy, since the presence of 
this column in this position in the middle of Septem- 
ber paralyzed, to a very large degree, the efforts of the 
Russian armies in the south in Galicia, and eventually 
forced the withdrawal of Russian troops in very con- 
siderable numbers from the Galician territory. 

On arriving at Lod'z, about the 5th of Sefitember, 
this column made no further eflort to advance fc«- a 
time, and occupied itself in holding the territory won. 

On the 25th of September General von Hindenburg 
was put in command of this movement and given tha 
task of conquering Poland, and fresh German troops 
were added to enable him to accomplish his task. One 
body of these fresh forces, starting from Thorn, ad- 
vanced along the left bank of the river Vistula and the 
railway to Wloclawek, Another started from Breslau 
and proceeded via Czestochowa towards Piotrkow and 
Novo Radomsk. Another advanced from the direction 
of Cracow northeasterly along the left bank of the Vis- 
tula towards Kielce, this advance partly took the Rus- 
sians by surprise. They had assumed that the terror 
of their bulletins, if not of their armies, would cause 
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the Germans to await their onslaught behind the 
strongly entrenched and fortress-protected frontier 
line from Thorn to Czestochowa, and at first they in- 
terposed no formidable obstacles to the German ad- 
vance which was made with characteristic rapidity, 
and which, by the 8th of October, had taken up a posi- 
tion extending practially from Wyszogrod to Skiernie- 
wice; while the array advancing from the southeast 
had nearly attained the Russian fortress of Ivangorod. 
So that, on the 14th October, the whole of that portion 
of Poland bounded on the North and East by the Vis- 
tula river was either in German possession or in Ger- 
man control, with the exception of a small area around 
Warsaw and an equally small area around Ivangorod. 

On October 15th the advance was thrown forward 
further, and the Germans penetrated within ten miles 
of Warsaw ; on the i6th another three miles were 
gained, so that evening the German forces were within 
seven miles of the capital of Poland. 

The actual forces engaged in the immediate attack 
on Warsaw did not exceed four army corps, of whom 
comparatively few were first-line troops. 

On this date, the r6th of October, the City of War- 
saw was in panic and the population streamed out of 
the city in all directions to the eastward. The officials, 
the State Bank and the other financial institutions fled ; 
while the British Colony distinguished itself, accord- 
ing to the Warsaw papers, by the rapidity with which 
they executed their retreat. 

As has been said, the Russians were surprised, and 
the city at this time was defended by only two army 
corps. It is true that hurry orders had been sent to 
the Russian military bases, B rest-Li to v ski, Bialystok 
and Grodno, to hurry forward reinforcements. 

On Sunday, October 17th, the Germans were at the 
edge of the town, with their projectiles exploding 
■within the town limits. That afternoon the Russian 
defending forces were at the last gasp ; cut to pieces and 
discouraged ; they had retreated from their defenses, 
and there was a period at this time, of a few hours, 
when the Germans could have entered Warsaw, to all 
intents and purposes, unopposed. The Germans, how- 
ever, did not know these facts. It seems to be the 
only time in the campaign either East or West that 
the German commanders were not kept in thorough 
touch with the enemy's movement by their air-craft, 
or other means of obtaining intelligence ; and, conse- 
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quently, they not only did not avail themselves of the 
situation, but actually at this critical moment ceased 
their attack, which, had they known it, could then 
have been driven home with little or no opposition. 

After the Russian troops streamed back into the 
town during the few hours that the German attack 
was suspended, they were, to a degree, reorganized 
and sent back to the lines of defense, so that when the 
Germans resumed the attack the road was no longer 
open. The defending Russians managed to hold that 
night, and the next morning some reinforcements 
reached them and brought the news that further and 
much greater reinforcements were actually on the 
way and would arrive as soon as steam could bring 
them there. This was the i8th. That evening a divi- 
sion of Siberian troops, hurriedly taken from the 
forces in Galicia, reached the town, and all that nig^t 
and all the next day, and for several days thereafter, 
the Russians poured in regiment after regiment from 
the northeast and south, until they had nearly a million 
men assembled at this critical spot. 

Some criticism has been directed at General von 
Hindenburg, in the first place, for having made a front- 
al attack on Warsaw with such a comparatively weak 
force, and also for not having pushed that attack home 
at the critical moment. The first criticism may have 
some elements of justice, but the second critism is de- 
void of foundation, because General von Hindenburg, 
in not pushing the attack home, only exercised a salu- 
tary caution, since he had no reason to suppose that 
the Russian commanders would have left Warsaw so 
comparatively undefended, and all the circumstances, 
as they presented themselves at the time, indicated a 
trap laid by the Russians. 

On the 20th of October the Russian army advanced 
from Warsaw and in its turn took the defensive, and 
on the 2ist the Germans, after severe fighting at Blonie, 
were obliged to fall back, owing to their left having 
been turned by another Russian force which advanced 
down the Vistula and occupied Sochaczew. The Ger- 
mans' magnificent defense at Blonie gave the Siberians, 
Russia's crack troops, reason to remember them ; 
though they themselves suffered quite severely, 

Ivangorod, during the time these events were hap- 
pening at Warsaw, was also being attacked by the 
Germans, This fortress of the first class is on the 
river Vistula, about sixty miles below Warsaw. On 
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the i6th of October the German attacking forces, 
which were also comparatively weak, began to bom- 
bard the fortress with heavy guns, and the next two or 
three days were occupied in attempts to cross th* 
river and to get closer to the fortress ; but in this they 
were not successful. The main attack on the fortress 
was directed from a little village, Kozienice, a couple 
of miles from the Vistula, standing on the ridge which 
separates the plain from the gully in which the Vistula 
runs. 

The Polish rivers, like the rivers in the Middle West 
of the United States, have gouged out for themselves, 
a bed which lies at a considerable distance below 
the level of the surrounding country, so that to 
reach them it is necessary to descend considerably. 
This gully, or valley, varies in width as do the gullies 
and beds of our Western rivers, but is usually much 
wider than the actual stream of the river; this wide- 
ness being brought about by the gouging of the river 
in time of flood, when it rises and outspreads its usual 
banks. Anyone who has seen the Red River or any 
other of the larger streams in the southwest, can form 
an exact idea of the Polish rivers. 

This bank on which the village of Kozienice stands 
had been, to a degree, fortified by the Germans, but 
the nature of the grounds were such that these for- 
tifications cannot be said to be extremely formid- 
able. On the night of the 20th the Russian troops 
managed to cross the river well below the village, and, 
struggling through the heavy ground on the river bot- 
tom, attained the height on the right of the German 
position. This once accomplished, the Russians 
brought up more troops until they were in such force 
that the right of the German position was driven in, 
which had the effect of forcing the entire German line 
to abandon its position on the ridge and to retreat into 
the woods on the East. These woods extended East 
and West for perhaps ten miles, and into these woods 
the Russians poured. The woods were so thick that 
artillery could not b.e handled therein and the fighting 
was almost entirely with the bayonet aiid rifle. The 
Russians poured in division after division, until they 
outnumbered the Germans over three to one. For 
nine days the conflict in this comparatively small for- 
est continued, and it was not until the evening of the 
9th day that the Russian forces suceeded in clearing 
the woods of the enemy. How fierce this battle was 
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may be realized when it is stated that the Russians, 
after the fight, buried 16,000 of their own dead, and 
their total loss was probably not less than 60,000 to 
62,000. The German loss was about 25,000, The effect 
of the driving out of the Germans from the wood was 
to cause them to fall back on Radom, which town the 
Russians occupied on October 28th. Five days more 
brought them to Kielce, where, on November 3rd, a 
battle which, in any other war would have been con- 
sidered a very serious one, took place, and which was 
contested with bitterness. The fight lasted all through 
the night of the 3rd and 4th of November, and was de- 
cided adversely to the German-Austrian force by two 
o'clock in the afternoon of November 4th. The losses 
on both sides here were very heavy, the Russian Cos- 
sacks, in particular, suffering most severely. About 
two o'clock in the afternoon of November 4th, the 
Teutonic Allies began to retreat; which retreat was 
continued until the Polish borders near Cracow and 
Czestochowa were reached. 

In front of Warsaw, as has been said, on October 
2ist, the Germans began to fall back. On the 22nd the 
jighttng was on the Bzura and near Lowicz; and by 
the z8th, the Germans having been obliged to give 
ground in the invasion itself, the Russians occupied 
Lodz. The German retreat continued ; the lines of re- 
treat being along the line of Lowicz towards Thorn in 
the northwest and towards the Warta River a little to 
the southwest. And on the 9th of November the Ger- 
man forces had retreated beyond the Warta River, 
basing themselves on Kalisch and Czestochowa, How- 
ever, one of the main objects of the original German 
advance had been achieved: the Russian pressure on 
Galicia, to the south, had been forced to relax to a very 
considerable degree. This had been a result well 
worth achieving since the Russians had been obliged 
to withdraw forces therefrom, which might have, and 
probably would have, insured the speedy conquest of 
the whole province. 

On November 5th, the Germans took up a defensive 
position along the Warta River, but the capture of 
Kolo, on the left bank, by the Russians, forcing them 
to fall back again again, this retreat carried them back 
to the strongly entrenched positions which had been 
prepared during the six weeks preceding, for the 
special purpose of furnishing a defensive line to bar 
any Russian invasion of Silesia. As has been said, 
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this Russian line stretched along the line of Kalisch 
and Czestochowa, along the Warta River. The Rus- 
sians then ceased operations for several days, while 
waiting to concentrate their fall strength in men and 
artillery before joining battle on this new front where 
the Germans had chosen the battlefield and had every 
advantage of study and preparation of the territory. 

The Germans on this line also had the advantage of 
easy communication with the rear from their position 
and consequent improvement in the supply of food and 
their artillery stores. 

After concentrating their army, however, the Rus- 
sians arrived at the conclusion that this position was 
too strong for a frontal attack and began drawing off 
to the southeastward towards Galicia. The Germans, 
seeing this, took advantage of the Russian indecision, 
and, leaving enough men on this line to hold the Rus- 
sians, (and only enough), transported with as much 
rapidity as possible all of the remaining men north- 
wards to Thorn, to which center they also drew men 
from East Prussia and from their reserves ; thus or- 
ganizing a new army. Further strength was gained 
by transporting to this point a large part of the caval- 
ry forces which had hitherto been employed in the 
western field where the coming winter had -made their 
services no longer necessary. 

By the irth of November this army was concen- 
trated. 

The Russian cavalry had been raiding in the direc- 
tion of Thorn and even to the South of it across the 
German border. As usual, the Russians were imper- 
fectly acquainted with the movements of the enemy's, 
troops, and this cavalry (mostly Cossacks), which had 
rather rashly advanced into German territory, woke up 
on the I2th of November, to find itself surrounded, 
and was mercilessly cut to pieces, not over ten per cent. 
of its numbers succeeded in reaching safety. This was 
done by the cavalry brought from the western fjeld. 
Immediately after this, this newly assembled army ad- 
vanced into Poland again in two columns, one on the 
north and one on the south side of the Vistula. On 
November isth the army on the north bank of the 
Vistula attacked the Russians at Lipno, some twenty 
miles north of Wloclawek, and inflicted an important 
defeat upon them, and continued advancing to the east- 
ward. South of the Vistula, the Germans advanced to 
Plock with almost incredible speed, and attacked this 
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town ; following this up by advancing on Kutno,- Lencz- 
wea and Unignow, ten miles south of Kolo. Thus, in a 
few days, they regained more than half the ground which 
they had ceded in the last days of October. 

A battle was joined here on the i6th of November, 
between the Russians who had been hastily thrown 
forward from Warsaw, and those German forces which 
extended in a line from Flock on the Vistula almost 
due southwest to Unignow on the Warta. 

In the south, at the same time, the force which was 
entrenched on the southern Warta held the line from 
Sieradz to Czestochowa. 

This battle only lasted a short time, when the Rus- 
sians were driven back badly beaten, and the Germans 
resumed their advance, sending back into Prussia the 
twenty odd thousand prisoners which they had taken 
during the fight. 

The next day the Russians were again defeated be- 
tween Dubie and Leczyca, and driven northeast along 
the Bzura towards Lowicz. Continuing to pursue, the 
Russians reached Lowicz on the 20th, and, passing that 
place, established themselves between it and Skiemie- 
wice, while, on the 18th, fighting began around Lodz. 
For the next ten days a desperate fight took place ; the 
Russians attempting an enveloping movement in the 
vicinity of Lodz and Lowicz, and announcing, day 
after day, in flamboyant bulletins, the annihilation of 
one army corps, the capture of another, the breaking 
of the German line, and the panic-stricken retreat of 
the entire German army. Unfortunately for them in 
these bulletins, "the wish was father to the thought," 
and the Russian projected movement was announced 
as an accomplished one. For one moment the army 
of General von Mackenzen, which had over-extended 
itself, in an effort to cut the railroad, was in danger. 
But its cohesion and marching powers, the stead- 
fastness of the German soldiers, and the co-ordi- 
nation the German officers had worked out in man- 
oeuvres, extricated it from its somewhat difficult posi- 
tion ; while the main German army, having received 
heavy reinforcements, was able to resume the advance 
and in place of a Russian victory, the final outcome of 
this two weeks' battle was the capture of Lodz on 
December 6th, and with it, some 40,000 Russian pris- 
oners. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that these results 
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were gained without great losses, though these losses 
were perhaps mitigated in the minds of the survivors 
by the knowledge that they had involved much heavier 
losses upon their Russian opponents. The deductions 
to be drawn from a careful study of the German offi- 
cial reports of this two weeks' action and of the Rus- 
sian General staff's precis, is that the Russian losses in 
the fighting in this terrain which culminated in the 
capture of Lodz on the 6th of December were not less 
than 150,000, and that these losses were peculiarly im- 
portant, in that three of the Siberian army corps, 
which are the best of the Russian troops, were, to all 
intents and purposes, wiped out of existence as units. 

On the 8th of December, the German line occupied 
a position stretching from the south bank of the Vis- 
tula (Gloyno and How having fallen into their hands), 
due south a distance of about forty miles from War- 
saw, 

While these things were going on south of the Vis- 
tula, north of the Vistula the German army operating 
in that field was advancing steadily to the eastward; 
and a new army, starting from Soldau, on the East 
Prussian border, had struck southwardly towards 
Warsaw from the north, advancing through Mlawa; 
and on the 7th of December captured Przasnysz, twen- 
ty miles to the eastward of Mlawa. At Przasnysz 
about 10,000 Russians were taken prisoners, and on 
the 8th the German army advanced from Przasnysz to 
Ciechanow on the railroad leading towards Novo 
Georgievsk. Here they were attacked by a superior 
Russian force and were successfully driven back out 
of the positions that they had won at Przasnysz, 
through Mlawa and back to and across the Nieden- 
burg, Soldau and Lappenburg line within the borders 
of East Prussia. This same Russian army which 
forced them back, reached, with its left wing, to Dob- 
rzyn on the right bank of the Vistula, about ten miles 
from Plock. At this point, (Dobrzyn), when the Rus- 
sians reached it, the Germans on the north bank were 
discovered attempting to throw pontoon bridges 
across the Vistula near to the established communica- 
tion with the other bank. This attempt, the arrival 
of the Russian army frustrated. These positions were 
reached about Christmas, 

The German army south of the Vistula, after severe 

fighting, forced back the Russians to the Bzura river 

and defeated them on December 15th at Sochaczew, a 
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town only thirty miles east of Warsaw, capturing the 
railroad communication between Lodz and Warsaw. 

On the i8th the Germans captured Lowicz -with a 
great many prisoners, and driving the Russians across 
the Bzura nver, forced them to take up a new posi- 
tion along the ri^t bank of the Bzura river on the line 
of the Vistula river, Sochaczew and Skiemiewice. In 
their retreat the Russians burned the bridges over the 
Bzura. Nevertheless, the Germans, a few days later, 
just before Christmas, forced a passage at Sochaczew 
and at Skierniewice, the Russians again falling back. 

Between Christmas and the first of January, severe 
fighting took place along a line south of the Vistula and 
along the Bzura, Rawka and Pilica rivers, which re- 
sulted in practically no materially changed position 
during the week. On this front this situation has con- 
tinued from the early days of January to the time of 
the closing of this record (the first of March). There 
has been severe fighting along the lines of these three 
rivers, and at intervals the Germans have made slight 
advances from their position, but only to be driven back. 

During the latter weeks of this period the character 
of the fighting here assumed much of the character of 
the fighting in the West ; that is, both sides were so 
thoroughly entrenched, and their eflforts so well pro- 
tected, that neither side could make any impression on 
the line of the other. 

Artillery duels, varying in severity, have taken place 
from time to time, but, as said, the whole situation has 
remained practically what it was in the early days of 
January. 

Another reason for this comparative inaction was the 
change in the weather towards the middle of January, 
when heavy falls of snow occurred and made the move- 
ment of troops and their train practically impossible for 
some time. 

The campaign in North Poland, between the Vistula 
river and Uie East Prussian border, was modified early 
in January, by the events in East Prussia which have 
been already narrated. 

In South Poland, during this time, the Germans suc- 
ceeded in extending their lines to the east of Czesto- 
chowa. During this process there were no particularly 
remarkable occurrences, although the advance was quite 
considerable, so that when this record closes the Ger- 
man and, in the southern extremity, the Austrian front, 
follows the line to Tomaszow, Kielce and the Nida 
river, to the Galician border. 
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GALICIA 

Austria was able to mobilize more rapidly than Russia, 
and to take advantage of this fact, it was planned 
at the start to invade South Poland. An army under 
General DankI, consisting of about five army corps, 
was to advance from its base on Przemysl and Jaros- 
lau and push upwards between the Vistula and the 
Bug to Lublin and Kohln. These towns seized, 
this army would cut the Warsaw-Kieff railroad and 
throw open the road beyond towards the communica- 
tions in the rear of Warsaw. Another army was placed 
under General von Auffenberg which was to advance 
northeast from Lemburg, thus dominating Eastern 
Galicia from the Bug to the Dniester, which army num- 
bered at the beginning 200,000 men. A third army, 
under the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, was to push 
out from the left flank of General Dankl and, crossing 
the Polish border, occupy Kielce and Radom. 

As is known,. Russia mobilized faster than was ex- 
pected and as a result the Austrian campaign was not 
carried out in the form planned. In a very short time, 
the Russians gathered a much superior force to the^ 
Austrians in front of them, but during the time between 
this concentration and the taking the offensive, the 
Russian general staff adopted a delaying plan of ac- 
tion. Against the main Austrian advance of General 
Dankl no serious resistance was immediately offered, 
and it was permitted to nearly reach Lublin. 

General Dankl's army crossed the frontier west of 
Tangorod on August roth. Slight skirmishing with 
the Russian frontier posts took place and these fell back. 
A small fight took place at Gofaj, and something 
more serious at Krasnick, where the Austrians defeated 
a larger Russian force and made quite a number of 
prisoners. The Russians then fell back towards Lublin 
and Kohln to Zamosc on the right, and the Archduke's 
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army advanced to the positions which it had intended 
to take. 

General Ivanoff, in the meantime, had been massing 
an army on the line from Lublin and Kohln, a well 
chosen concentration area, as it was on one of Russia's 
important railroads to Warsaw in one direction and to 
Kieff and Odessa in the other. From the middle of 
August the Russian forces here probably amounted to 
about 450,000 to 500,000 men. The Austrians, when 
within fifteen miles of Lublin, took contact with these 
forces and found themselves checked first, and then held 
up by a force much greater than their own, but it was 
not, however, at this time, the intention of these Russian 
forces to take the offensive. Events had to happen, 
according to their plan, to the southwest before the 
moment would have been right to attack the Austrian 
force opposed to them. 

General von' Auffenburg's army which, as has been 
said, had as its first task, to threaten but not to push 
much beyond the frontier in the direction of the Rus- 
sian fortress Dubro, Rorwo-Neutzh, besides Vladimar- 
Volynsk. His chief business was to hold back any Rus- 
sian advance which might occur in this quarter and to 
protect General Dankl on flank and rear. As Dankl ad- 
vanced, skirmishes began all along this border of Galicia, 
On August 6th the Austrians captured the Lemburg- 
Odessa railroad near Podolia and blew up an arch of the 
railroad bridge. On August nth the town of Brody, on 
the Lemburg-Kieflf railroad, was attacked by Russian 
cavalry, and on August 13th a fight occurred at Sokal, 
the terminus of the railroad line to Rawa and Ruszka 
and Lemburg. The Austrian brigade was rather ftughly 
handled here and fell back towards Lemburg. This 
incident was of strategic importance and it was, there- 
fore, the most momentous fighting which had occurred. 

On August 17th the Russians took a general offen- 
sive, and the chief command of the army opposing von 
Auffenburg was given to General Ruszky, who had 
studied Galicia minutely for many years. He had fore- 
seen that some day Russia would attack Austria in this 
exposed province, and had made it his business, by all 
possible means, to thoroughly inform himself of the 
topography thereof, even going so far as to spend 
months in that province in disguise, making foot jour- 
neys for the purpose of increasing his knowledge of 
the local topography. Associated with him was General 
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Bnisiloff. The total force under Ruszky was not less- 
than 14 army corps with several divisions of cavalry, 
a total well over 650,000 men. Thus he had more than 
twice as many men as von Auffenburg could oppose 
to him, and on finding out the strength of his oppon- 
ents, von Auffenburg drew on the Archduke's army for 
reinforcements. On August 17th, Ruszky, flinging his 
forces into *e Austrian left and centre, crossed the 
frontier on the 22nd, and occupied Brody with no op- 
position, on the 23rd. On the 22nd, Bnisiloff, who 
commanded the left of the Russian army under Ruszky, 
crossed the frontier at Noloczysh, the frontier station 
of the Lemburg-Qdessa railway. The seizure of the 
railroads gave the Russians little advantage because 
their railroad equipment, cars, etc., are not of the same 
gauge as that used by other European countries, and 
when the Austrians retreated here, their own rolling 
stock was sent away before the retreat. However, a 
good road ran towards Lemburg, along which Bnisiloff 
sent his cavalry which forced the Austrians out of Tar- 
nopol after some fighting on August 23rd. The Aus- 
trians fell back to the line of the Ztotsalipa, which flows 
into the Dniester, On the 25th and 26th of August there 
was some heavy fighting along this river, particularly at 
Brazezany. This position was finally carried and the 
Austrians fell back towards Halicz on the Dniester. 

While the Russian left was thus pounding the Aus- 
trian right, Ruszky was hammering the left and centre. 
After crossing the frontier at Brody, Ruszky's army 
spread out on a wide front, the centre pushing straight 
in a direct line towards Lemburg, while the right, 
moving westwardly, pressed with all its weight on the 
Austrian left, trying to drive a wedge between the 
army of von AuffenlMirg and that of D^ikl to the north. 
Ruszky's own left marched southward trying to join 
Bnisiloff'. The fighting was severe and both sides 
lost heavily, hut here, as usual, the Russian generals 
did not spare the lives of men to accomplish their end, 
and the Austrians, fighting gallantly, were overpowered 
by the weight of numbers and driven back. General 
Ruszky finally succeeded at the end of the week in forc- 
ing his way into Tomascow, and in driving back the 
enemy's centre to the Bug and across the railroad to 
Zlocow. 

By this time Bnisiloff had brought his right in touch 

with Ruszky's left. The united Russian armies then 
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assaulted the Austrian position along the seventy or 
eighty miles front stretching from Bush in the north 
to Halicz and the Dniester on the south. The fight- 
ing here was very severe, the severest probably on any 
front during the war, and the Austrians resisted strenu- 
ously until a breach was made in their lines on August 
31st. This breach made the entire line give way and a 
retreat was effected in some disorder. On September 
and the Austrian army fell back west of a line which 
ran from Grodeck to Rawa and Ruska. 

When von Auffenburg's anny fell back from Lem- 
burg to the Grodeck-Rawa-Ruska line, it there found 
a new line of defense which had been prepared for it. 
This retreat in reasonably good order, in view of the 
army's previous rough handling, was quite to the credit 
of the Austrian general, and here fresh troops were 
thrown into this line. Immediately after the capture 
of Lemburg, this force was attacked at Grodeck in the 
south of Rawa-Ruszka in the north. The fighting was 
very severe at the northern point and lasted eight whole 
days and nights, the Austrians fighting gallantly, making 
stands in one single mile at no less than eight distinct 
points. Owing to the enormous numerical superiority 
of the Russians, they were compelled to give way, but 
this was without dishonor. 

On this point we may cite the testimony of the cor- 
respondent of the London Times who examined the 
battle field a very few days after the fighting and bears 
witness to the extraordinary tenacity, obstinacy and 
gallantry with which the Austrians had defended their 
position under very discouraging conditions. In fact, 
it may be said here, in view of the criticism to which 
the Austrian troops had been subjected by the Ameri- 
can press (which criticisms were the result of crass ig- 
norance), that all through this Galician campaign when 
Austrians and Russians had met on anything like even 
■ terms, the Russians invariably were defeated. The 
Russians can only win when they outnumber their Op- 
ponents, which is shown, not only in this Galician cam- 
paign, but in the Polish and Caucasian. 

On the afternoon of the eighth day of battle the north- 
em end of the Austrian line lay at Rawa-Ruszka, and 
by night fall of that day, September 14th, the centre 
gave way, also. The result of this was that on the i8th 
Sambor was taken and Jaroslau fell on September 2lsL 
Though between these two places there was a heavy 
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fight at Jabrow, Chrow to the south was taken on Sep- 
tember Z4th. The capture of this place surrounded the 
fortress of Przemysl on the east, north and south, and 
behind this defence the brave army of von Auffenburg 
had already taken refuge. 

It must be remembered that, in considering this cam- 
paign, in addition to the disadvantage of being out- 
numbered two to one, the Austrians had another great 
and serious difficulty to contend with. The country be- 
yond the Galician border and the city of Lemburg is 
largely inhabited by Ruthenians. These are of a re- 
ligious faith closely resembling the Russian Orthodox 
church, and for many years, that church by means of 
secret agents, excited among the Ruthenians, who are 
Slavonic by race, the desire of uniting themselves to 
the Orthodox mother church and becoming an integral 
part thereof. This propaganda had been going on for 
more than twenty-five or thirty years, and the Ruthe- 
nians, when the Russians entered Gahcia, beheving the 
promises made by these agents as to the temporal and 
spiritual advantage which would accrue to them as a 
result of Galicia's becoming Russian, aided the Russian 
army by every means in their power, betraying to them 
the position and movements of the Austrian army. 

It is a satisfaction to say, however, that since the 
Russian occupation of this portion of Galicia, and its 
coming under Russian government, the Ruthenians have 
found out that the old proverb that "all that glitters is 
not gold," is particularly true of Russian promises, and 
that they are being subjected to persecutions by the 
Russian authorities in charge of this portion of Galicia, 
and are feeling in more ways than one the thongs of 
the Russian knout. A traitor, though he may be of 
momentary use, is never an object of admiration, even 
to those he serves. 

Lemburg is the largest city of Galicia, and from it 
radiate railway lines in all directions. Its importance 
was, therefore, considerable to the Russians, as it gave 
them direct communication with Kieff, Odessa, Dubrow, 
Rognor and Warsaw. There need be no surprise that 
no attempt was made to hold Lemburg; the city is 
without defense of any kind, and any attempt to defend 
it would merely have resulted in its ruin and destruc- 
tion. The Russians claim to have taken 64,000 pris- 
oners during this fight and they estimate the Austrian 
losses at 130,000, These figures betray the usual exu- 
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berance of Russian imagination. Divided by two, the 
figures would probably be more nearly correct. 

After the capture of Lemburg, Count Bobrinsky was 
appointed Governor General of the city and the prov- 
ince, and within less than a month from the day that the 
Russians entered the city, — there being many Jews in 
the population — the Russians characteristically cele- 
brated the victory by a pogrom in which not only the 
chief Rabbi, but with him some sixty or seventy of his 
co-religionists were killed or wounded. The other usual 
features of this variety of festivities were, of course, 
present 

Turning now to the operations to the north where 
we had left General Dankl facing the army of General 
Ivanoff in the middle of August. Nothing much hap- 
pened until the early days of September. On the 4th of 
that month the Russian army assumed the offensive 
along the line of front between the Vistula and the Bug. 
The remainder of the troops which had opposed the 
Austrian army, the great bulk having been sent to re- 
inforce General von Aufifenburg, was increased by two 
further corps and a few Germans. During the last 
days of August and the first few days of September, 
there was considerable heavy skirmishing in the fron- 
tier region betwen Zomac and Sokal, and finally the 
Russians succeeded in driving a wedge through Tomas- 
cow, inflicting a severe and definite defeat upon the 
army of the Archduke, which fell back upon Tamgorod. 

On September 2nd, as a result of the defeat of von 
Auffenburg and the driving of this wedge by the Rus- 
sians, the situation of General Dankl's army became so 
critical that he was forced to attempt to break through 
the Russian defences in front of Lublin, or, failing 
there, to fall back. On that day an attack was made 
upon the Russian line. At first this attack was success- 
ful and the Austrians reached within a few miles of 
Lublin, but ultimately the attack was thrown back and 
the Austrians were forced to retreat. The English have 
filled the newspapers of the world with the reports of 
the scientific strategy which was displayed by General 
French in his retreat from Mons before an equal force 
of Germans. This retreat was as nothing compared 
to the difficulties and obstacles which General Dankl 
overcame in drawing off his army before a force of Rus- 
sians which outnumbered him at least two to one, in the 
enemy's country, 
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Petrograd assumed that this Austrian army was de- 
stroyed, and with the characteristic impetuosity of state- 
ment, which has been one of the two leading features 
of the Russian bulletins in this war, the other being 
plain fabrication, announced the fact, but as in many 
other instances, the sequel did not bear them out. The 
exact details of the fighting during the retreat are lack- 
ing, but we know that there was heavy fighting at 
Schodals, and again at Krasnick, and also Frampol. 
At Zamosc, the Russians were temporarily held, but the 
retreat continued until the Austrian army reached the 
frontier. From this point on the operations became 
involved, and the retreat did not stop until by Sep- 
tember 23rd, Dankl's army had been driven back to the 
line of the Wisloka. On the way to this position on 
the Wisloka on September 12th, in crossing the San, 
they suffered very severely, the Russians shelling the 
bridges upon which they crossed, as a result of which 
many were forced through the bridges and drowned in 
addition to those killed by the shell fire itself, and the 
Russians also took many prisoners. 

The Russians were now in front of Przemysl, and 
they succeeded by September 26th and 27th in com- 
pletely investing this fortress for the first time. The 
Austrian defense was in the hands of General Kus- 
maneh. Przemysl is technically a fortified camp of 
considerable circumference, and in addition, besides 
the outer defence works, in the centre is a town of 
over 50,000 inhabitants, a very large proportion of 
these being Jews. The fortress was, on the occa- 
sion of this first investment, amply provisioned for a 
year, and it was a misfortune for the Austrians that 
the fortress was thereafter relieved, since when it was 
relieved, its store of provisions and munitions of war 
was drawn upon to supply the food for the army fight- 
ing outside, which had an unfortunate effect on its fate 
in the second investment. 

As soon as the Russians surrounded this fortress, it 
was called upon to surrender. On refusal an attempt 
to take the place by storm was made, which was re- 
pulsed with enormous losses. This attempt was ^ven 
up and the Russians planned a regular investment till 
such time as heavy siege guns could be brought up and 
a way prepared for assault. In the middle of the fol- 
lowing month, November, the Austro-German offensive 
forced the Russians back from this fortress, so that 
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there was unrestricted communication with the exte- 
rior world. This period of freedom lasted only about 
ten or twelve days, and when the Austrians once more 
receded, towards the end of November, the fortress 
was again surrounded by the Russians and the lines 
drawn more tightly than they had been before. 

The heavy siege guns the Russians intended to bring 
up, however, did not arrive until well into January, 
1915. At this time a determined effort was being made 
to relieve the fortress from the direction of the Car- 
pathians, and it was decided to wait before beginning 
the bombardment until the danger of its being relieved 
by this attempt had passed away, for even though un- 
successful, the siege guns and their equipment might be 
captured. The real bombardment of the fortress did 
not begin until after March ist, 1915, and hence will 
not be treated here. During the intervening time from 
the end of November to March ist, the Russians kept 
a large force of from 125,000 to 150,000 men surround- 
ing the forts, and from time to time making efforts for 
its capture by storming. 

All the Russian losses in front of Przemysl are, rea- 
sonably stated, killed, wounded and died from disease, 
to have exceeded 100,000. At the end of September, 
the Russians were in control of all of Eastern Galicia, 
and held Lemburg, Jaroslau, Brody, Busk, Grodeck, 
Tamopol, Sambor, Brazezany and other towns of im- 
portance, with the railroad systems between them. They 
also controlled the rich Galician oil fields which were of 
great importance to the Teutonic allies, and their ad- 
vance guards were already in Southern Galicia at the 
entrance to the passes traversing the Carpathians into 
Hungary. Przemysl alone of the important positions 
in this portion of Galicia was in the hands of the Aus- 
trians. 

Towards the end of September, the Austrians began 
to show some signs of taking the offensive, which 
they did about the first of October, attacking from 
the southwest and from the southeast, the main attack 
coming from the southwest. This advance moved 
slowly and cautiously, and, for a time, met with con- 
siderable successes, and before it the Russians gradu- ' 
ally fell back, though bitterly contesting the territory 
ceded, until the first week in October when the Russian 
line had reached a position behind the San River, 
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which constituted a formidable obstacle to the success- 
ful rush of the Austrian advance. 

Another force of Austrians made a diversion a little 
further to the east, and succeeded in relieving thp 
fortress Przemysl, so that, on October loth, the entire 
western line of this fortified camp was clear of the 
Russians, although the eastward line was still invested 
by them. 

The Austrians made a capital mistake in their treat- 
ment of this fortified camp at this time, in that they 
drew on this source for nearly all the munitions of war 
and provisions which were contained therein and which 
would have been sufficient to have sustained the fort- 
ress for a year with its original garrison. In the sequel, 
as will appear when the capture of this fortress by the 
Russians is dealt with, this prevented the fortress from 
holding out the length of time which it would have 
done under favorable circumstances. 

About this time the autumnal rains set in and 
made the movement of troops and their train difficult; 
and particularly did this affect the movements of the 
ammunition train. 

On the 13th of October a very severe engagement 
took place on the west bank of the San. and fighting 
began on the Przemysl front. On the i6th there was 
very heavy infantry fighting to the south and south- 
west of that fortress. 

From the i8th to the 22nd of October, for four days, 
the Austrians tried with great gallantry to affect a 
crossing of the San, which was absolutdy essential if 
their offensive was to be pushed forward and Galicia 
cleared of the Russians. This effort, gallant as it was, 
was not successful, and the Austrians lost heavily: so 
heavily, in fact, that the resumption of the defensive 
by the Russians was possible. 

The high water mark of this Austrian attack seems 
to have been on or about the 22nd of October. A 
few days later the Russians again began to advance, 
fierce fighting occurred around Jaroslau, and on the 
z8th of October the Austrians received a severe defeat 
near Sambor, a little further to the south. The 29th, 
30th and 31st of October fighting continued between 
the Austrian rear guards and the Russian advance 
guards, and the Austrians were slowly, but surely, 
forced t^ickward. This retreat was conducted witii 
great skill on the part of the Austrian general, von 
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Auffenberg; and particularly did Gen. Bohm-ErmoUi, 
who was in command of the Austrian Cavalry Force, 
distinguish himself, but the Russians, who had been 
reinforced, outnumbered the Austrians so greatly that 
there was no possibility of successful opposition by the 
Austrians to the Russian fiood of numbers. 

On the z2nd of November the Russians definitely 
asumed the offensive along the whole line of the San, 
and began crossing the river to the westward, which 
operation they succeeded in completing by the 4th of 
November, establishing themselves in well fortified 
positions on the west bank of that river. 

On November 6th the Austrians were in full retreat, 
and this retreat did not end until towards the end of 
the month when the River Dunajec was reached and 
crossed by them, when they made a stand on the other 
side of this stream. Their hold here, the Russians were 
never able to break. The west bank of the River 
Dunajec was, for northern Galicia, the limit of the Aus- 
trian retreat. It is true that at this time there were 
various reports, emanating from partisan sources, of 
the city of Cracow being invested by the Russians and 
its siege begun, but these reports had no basis in fact, 
and Cracow itself was never very seriously menaced. 
Some few reconnoitering parties of Russians did cross 
the Dunajec and push their raids a little to the west- 
ward of this river, but these attacks were sporadic and 
presented no serious danger to the town. 

When the Russians found that they were unable to 
break through this barrier on the west bank of the 
Dunajec, they turned their attention to the south, and 
successful advances carried them through Jaslo, Krasno 
and Sanok to the foothills of the Carpathians, and, in 
some cases, they forced the passes leading through these 
mountains and advanced down the southern slope to the 
first town in Hungary, Bartfield and the Munkacs region 
being the extreme southern limits of this advance. 
From these towns, however, early in December, they 
were expelled and thrown back to the northern slope 
of the Carpathians. 

In East Galicia their progress was practically unim- 
peded. Moving from Lemberg south east wardly, they 
attacked, one after another, the towns of Stry, Halicz, 
Stanistau and Kolomea, and overran all eastern Galicia. 
The Austrians were not here in great force, and, as 
usual, the Russians were present in crushing numbers, 
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so that there was little left for the Austrians to do but 
to retreat. 

The Russians continued this advance into the Aus- 
trian crown lands of Bukowina, which lie in the extreme 
southeast of Galieia between that province and Hun- 
gary. Czemowitz fell into Russian hands on the 27th 
of November, and the Russian movement southward 
in that province, while resisted strongly by the Aus- 
trians, pursued a victorious course, town after town fall- 
ing into their hands, until, by the middle of January, 
not only had Bukowina been completely invested, but 
detachments of Russian troops were moving along the 
Roumanian border in Transylvania and across the 
mountain passes of southern Bukowina, Borgo, Rodna 
and Strol into northeastern Hungary, while all the other 
mountain passes of the Carpathians, from the Borgo to 
the Uzsok, had again fallen into Russian hands. 

At this time, however, Hungary became alarmed, 
and, as a result of her appeals, Germany came to the 
rescue and a forward movement, supported by German 
troops, was begun. This forward movement began on 
the Bukowinean end of the line, and, during the month 
of January, and early February, this fighting was pushed 
with such energy that the Russians were completely 
cleared out of Bukowina. the capital, Czernowitz, being 
retaken on the first of February, the Russians being 
driven over the border a few days later. 

This ofiFensive was then pushed to the northwest, and 
the Russians were successfully forced out of Kolomea, 
Nadworna and Stanislau, and thrown back to the other 
side of the north bank of the Dniester River, north of 
Halicz. 

As the record closes, these advances were held, and 
eastern Galicta, to the line of the Dniester and Pruth 
Rivers, had been completely cleared of the invading 
forces. 

During these months in the Carpathian Mountains 
the tide of battle ebbed and flowed. One day the Rus- 
sians were successful in making an advance, to be 
hurled back the next. And this fighting went on under 
tremendous difficulties, occasioned by the weather con- 
ditions in the mountains. The northern slope of the 
Carpathians is one of the coldest regions of Central Eu- 
rope, and the temperature drops lower and the snow- 
fall is much heavier than it is in Northern Poland, 
The Austrian and Russian troops fought under condi- 
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tions of great hardship all of these months of Decem- 
ber, January and February. 

The object of the Austrians was to prevent the Rus- 
sians from pouring from the Carpathians into Hungary 
and establishing Siemselves there; and this the Aus- 
trians succeeded in achieving, though some of the most 
violent fighting in the world's history took place in 
these mountains at a height of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, 
in deep snow. 

On the first of March the general position continued 
as above, and may be described as being that the Rus- 
sians held all the passes of the Carpathians from 
Delatyn Pass westward, including the approaches to 
the Beskid, Turka, directly north of the Uzsok, the 
approaches to Lupkow and the Dukla Pass, while the 
Pass of Mezo Laborcz was in their hands and they had 
here succeeded in establishing themselves to a degree 
on the southern slope of the mountain. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the Austrian 
Army for its determined defense of the southerly slopes 
of the line of the Carpathians in this three montfis' 
battle from the end of November to the first of March. 
By holding here, they made the Russian campaign come 
to a standstill, and a standstill is apt to be 3 fatality in 
military campaigning as in the battle of life ; remaining 
stationary for any considerable time is apt to be fol- 
lowed by retrogressive movements ; and of this retro- 
gressive movement on the part of the Russians, the first 
warnings could be noticed Jn the latter days of Feb- 
ruary, 

Much criticism and much sarcasm have fallen upon 
the Austrian Army during these three months, but prob- 
ably no army in any recent campaign in Europe had to 
contend with such great difficulties as did the Austrian 
Army during this period, and the verdict of history will 
certainly be that it acquitted itself with great distinction 
under very adverse circumstances. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



TURKO-RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 



Turkey had had in the last ten years a rather troubled 
history, not only internally, but externally. The revolt 
of the young Turks in Tune, 1908, reversed the gov- 
ernment of the empire, and in 191 1 Italy attacked 
her, gained Tripoli and seized some of tlie Turkish 
islands.. In 1912 the Balkan League made an attack 
upon Turkey and succeeded in almost driving her out 
of Europe, in fact, her frontier was pushed very close to 
Constantinople, the Enos-Midia line being designated as 
Turkey's western frontier by the treaty of peace. 
Thereafter, however, when Bulgaria, Servia and Greece, 
her former allies, came to blows, Turkey recaptured ■ 
Adrianople, and retained that city by the treaty of 
Bucharest. 

For some years the Turkish army had been under- 
going reorganization under German direction, and in 
the autumn of 1913, the German military mission had 
largely increased in numbers, and apparently has 
achieved a very considerable result, backed as it was and 
is by the influence of Elnver Pasha, the ablest man who 
has become a power in Turkey for many years. The 
Turks are naturally good fighters, particularly the in- 
fantry, which has always shown itself to be relied upon 
for a stubborn defense, but the question, of course, 
arises as to whether in the short time that has been 
available for the reorganization and training of the 
army any thing like efficient results have been brought 
about. 

About 5,000 German officers and non-commissioned 
officers have been injected into the Turkish army, and 
this has presumably given strength to the organization 
of the troops. 

On October 30th the Russian ambassador demanded 
his passports and left Constantinople the next day, and 
Turkey had entered the war on the side of the Teutonic 
allies. When the war began the Turkish army was 
mobilized almost at once and, so far as can be exactly 
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computed, there were under the colors on October 31st, 
some 750,000 trained men and irregulars, with men in 
process of training to an equal number. Of this army 
about 200,000 were left in and around Constantinople, 
and about 150,000 were thrown toward the Russian 
frontier, the remainder being held for the invasion of 
Persia and the movements toward Egypt. 

Very shortly after Turkey entered the war, England 
who had for many years been supreme in Egypt, though 
recognizing the sovereignty of the Turks over that 
country, threw off the mask and deposed the Khedive, 
elevating a member of his family to the rather pre- 
carious position of Sultan under British protection. 
The English had also maintained a garrison force of 
approximately 10,000 to 12,000 men in Egypt from the 
British regular army, and had in addition organized 
and officered the native army. At the commencement 
of the war, the regular troops had been withdrawn, but 
their places had been taken by troops furnished by Aus- 
tralia, Canada and a considerable force of English sec- 
ond line troops, the so-called Territorials. It is impos- 
sible to say how many men were thus mustered, but it 
is safe to say that the aggregate amounted to several 
times that of the regular British garrison withdrawn. 

The campaign against Russia was opened by the Rus- 
sians early in November who, after various sldrmishes 
with smalt bodies of Turkish troops, succeeded in cap- 
turing a position close to Koprikevi on the road to Erze- 
rum. The frontier is a mountain wall running from the 
Black Sea on the west to Ararat on the east, and the 
mountains there attain a very great height, in places 
reaching 10,000 to 11,000 feet. The only roads afford- 
ing communication cross these mountain heights at 
right angles and are buried in snow during the winter. 
There is one railroad running south from Kars to Sari 
Kamish just north of the Turkish frontier. Batum is 
the centre of the Russian oil fields, and is located on the 
Black Sea, a little north of the frontier. 

The Russian troops, who advanced to Kopri Keui, did 
not remain there long, as on November 13th the Turks, 
by this, had got up a force of troops which, though still 
inferior to the Russian troops in point of numbers, were 
able to drive them out. The Russians, however, were 
strongly reinforced and after three days' fighting, on 
November 20th, again took possession of the town. 

The Turks, however, in the plan of campaign which 
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they had adopted, had no intention of acting upon the 
defensive. Towards the end of November they started 
an advance from a base at Erzerum where by this time 
they had concentrated three army corps. The Russian 
military base was Kars, The distance between these two 
positions is about joo miles, and both are situated some 
6,000 feet above the sea, while the road between them 
rises to a much greater height, the whole country be- 
tween being a jumble of mountain ranges and high 
valleys, TTie Turks expected and assumed that ^e 
Russians would move their main forces forward from 
Kars to Krzenun, because by this road, the railroad as 
far as Sari Kamish could be utilized and would bring 
the Russian troops to within fifteen miles of the Turk- 
ish frontier. This Russian force advancing along this 
line was to be held and, at the same time, columns would 
be sent around on the left for an enveloping attack 
againts the Russians' right flank and their base at Kars. 
Another Turkish force was to advance from the coast 
against Ardahan and form the extreme Turkish left 

Enver Pasha disposed, all told, of perhaps 120,000 
men to carry out this manoeuvre ; the Russians out- 
numbered him by about 30,000. The Russians were at 
first pushed back to Khorusau which is about 30 miles 
south of Sari Kamish, and held this place through heavy 
fighting to the first of January or thereabouts. An- 
other force moved to the north on Ardahan in order to 
ultimately occupy Kars and to cut the railroad running 
from Sari Kamish to that place. This force succeeded 
in capturing Ardahan on January ist. The remnants 
of the gth and loth army corps, which had struggled 
through the mountains at great heights, and were 
greatly impeded by snow in so doing, were unable to 
join Uie nth corps at Sari Kamish on Christmas Day 
as intended, but tiie loth finally got through and began 
attacking the railroad north of this place two or three 
days later. The 9th corps got up late and, though it 
ocupied Saganuk Heights at Sari Kamish, it arrived 
too late to permit the movement being carried out as 
originally planned. The loth corps, as a result of being 
unsupported, was driven out of its position on January 
1st and, on January 3rd, the ist corps was driven out 
of Ardahan. In both of these actions the Russian force 
outnumbered the Turks. 

Thus the lOth and ist corps being in retreat, the gth 
corps north of Sari Kamish found itself in a desperate 
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position, and was surrounded and very badly cut up. 
The Russians, with their customary disregard for the 
truth, reported that they had captured the entire 9th 
corps. This was an absolute falsehood ; they captured 
some 6,000 men together with Iskan Pasha, and killed 
and wounded about 4,000 more; the remainder suc- 
ceeded in reaching the base. The nth corps proceeded 
from beyond Khorusau and forced its way to Karanghu, 
thus saving tlie loth corps, since the Russians were com- 
pelled to cease their pursuit of the 10th corps and hurry 
troops to Karanghu where a long, fierce struggle began, 
and lasted until January 17th when the nth corps was 
defeated, but drew off in good order towards Erzerum, 
which it reached after a heavy fight at Yenikoi. The 
lOth corps, thanks to this diversion by the nth corps, 
succeeded in reaching its base and was joined by Uie 
remainder of the 9th and nth corps. In the north the 
1st corps was driven from Ardahan and the Chorok 
valley. 

At the end of January the Turks made another move- 
ment forward in the country around the Chorok River 
and the region of Sultain Seilem. At Alty they also 
resumed the offensive, pushing forward a column which, 
however, was held. During February the Turks forced 
their offensive forward and succeeded in driving the 
Russians completely out of Turkish territory, and in the 
last days of March fighting was resumed in Russian 
territory towards Batum, Alty and Sari Kamish, and a 
forward movement towards Kars was once more initi- 
ated. The Russian bulletins concerning this fighting 
are greatly to be distrusted, even more so than their 
bulletins of events in Poland and Galicia. In the fight- 
ing in early January, they announced that they had 
taken 74,000 prisoners in one week. Then, subsequently, 
in February, apparently forgetful of their assertion con- 
cerning this week in January, they announced that the 
total Turkish prisoners taken from the beginning of hos- 
tilities to the middle of February, amounted to 17,450! 

Another campaign between the Turks and the Rus- 
sians took place in Persia. It will be remembered that 
Russia has been for many years stealing Persian terri- 
tory in the north and has generally interfered with and 
harassed the Persian government, her object being to 
bring about a condition of anarchy there, which would 
give her a plausible excuse for the annexation of that 
country. In this laudable scheme for the past three or 
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four years, she has had the support of Great Britain, 
who, herself, is desirous of annexing that portion of 
Persian territory which surrounds the Persian Gulf. 
In the west and south, Turkey has encroached upon 
Persian territory and has, to a small degree, pushed 
her boundary forward to the west side of Lake Urmia. 
Affairs in Persia, besides, have been complicated bv 
internal dissension. 

Fighting took place between the Turks and the Rus- 
sians around Lake Urmia, to the north of Lake Urmia 
in November and again in December, with indecisive 
results. This fighting, which was of an irregular char- 
acter, continued in this region all through January and 
February, neither side seeming to obtain any permanent 
advantage. Further to the south the Turks made an 
advance in the early part of January and entered 
Tabriz, and advanced further to Sufian and Marand, 
on the south towards Julfa. The Russians sent a force 
southward and, after defeating the Turks at Sufian, re- 
entered Tabriz. The last of January the Turks made 
another advance and again drove the Russians out of 
Tabriz and re-took Sufian. Towards the end of Feb- 
ruary the Russians again took Sufian and fighting was 
going on between this place and Tabriz late in Feb- 
ruary. 

Near the Persian Gulf there has been fighting be- 
tween the Turks and English. The English had some 
years before practically annexed the town of Basra 
at the head of the Gulf and established a pro- 
tectorate by rather dubious means over Koweit on this 
western side near Basra. Before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities the government of India, in whose jurisdiction 
these two non-British towns are placed, deemed it pru- 
dent to strengthen its forces in the Persian Gulf, To 
this end the Poona Brigade was sent to the island of 
Bahrain, where it had arrived before war broke out 
between Turkey and Great Britain. 

This island is also not British territory. It seems 
peculiar that England should violate the rule of the 
sanctity of neutral territory in the Gulf of Persia which 
she so loudly asserts in Europe. When hostilities broke 
out between Turkey and Great Britain, this brigade 
was moved forward and reached the bar at the month 
of the Shatt-el-Arab, and mounted the stream to the 
village of Faro which was immediately taken. A small 
garrison was left here and the main force proceeded up 
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the river to Abadan, the headquarters of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, of somewhat peculiar history. 
The expedition passed this place and proceeded to Sani- 
yeh where it was disembarked. On November nth a 
Turkish reconnoitering force attacked the position. On 
the 14th, having been joined in the meantime by rein- 
forcements, the entire force advanced towards Basra, 
and after a fairly warm fight at Sahil in whicH the 
British casualties were about 400, the Turks evacu- 
ated Basra and the British river force entered the city 
on November 23rd, The Turks, who retreated from 
Basra, took up a position at Kurna at the junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, these rivers being known as 
Shatt-el-Arab, from this point to the sea. 

On December 2nd the British started an expedition 
against Kuma by river forces and by troops. Eventu- 
ally on December 9th this town was taken, but only 
after a gallant defense by the Turks, who lost, approx- 
imately, 2,000, the British casualties were within the 
vicinity of 500. 

In January some 5,000 Turks established themselves 
on the Ratta Canal, about seven miles from Mezera 
Camp, These were driven out on January 20th by a 
British force advancing from both sides of the river 
from Kuma to Mezera, but only after the British had 
sufifered rather heavily. After this episode until the 
end of February, no further hostilities have been re- 
ported from this region. 

Sixty-five miles south of the Damascus-Mecca rail- 
road, across the sandy plain of Tina, lies Egypt. Across 
this plain in the last year of the iSth century. Napoleon 
had moved an army, and from that time to the present, 
it has never been crossed by a military force, in fact 
such crossing was deemed impossible. When the Turks 
made up their minds to launch an expedition against 
the Suez Canal and against Egypt, they planned to cross 
this sandy desert the very idea of their doing so being a 
source of amusement to their opponents. Nevertheless, 
they did. They moved forward in two cdlumns, — 
from Jerusalem to El Arish, and thence to Kantara on 
the Canal, following the westerly caravan route, while 
another force moved along the older caravan route, from 
Akaba towards the town of Suez. The force compos- 
ing this latter expedition was mostly irregulars with a. 
backbone of regular artillery and a small force of regu- 
lar infantry. 
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The British had concentrated on the canal a force 
amounting to about 70,000, the bulk of which were Aus- 
tralians with some few British regular troops inter- 
mingled. Owing to their loyalty being doubted, no 
native Egyptian troops were with this force. In fact, 
at this time as at the present, the attitude of the na- 
tives in Egypt was giving the British just cause for 
anxiety. Their high-handed, arbitrary course in de- 
throning the legitimate Khedive and in substituting for 
him a creature of tHeir own, had aroused great resent- 
ment among the native Egyptians, who saw in this 
action the last shred of their independence vanish. 

This British force entrenched itself along the canal, 
protecting its front by all the many devices used in 
modem warfare, had with it a reasonably strong 
force of artillery, and was further supported by the 
guns of the warships in the canal, of which the British 
at this time took absolute possession, closing it to com- 
merce, although it does not belong to Great Britain and 
does belong to a private company. 

Towards February ist the Turkish advance guard 
reached the canal near Suez and succeeded in driving 
the British across the canal to the west bank. The 
British report of this series of action, which took place 
at this pokit, and which represents them as skirmishes 
of no particular importance, and with little loss to them, 
are not entirely to be relied upon. The Turks, as we 
will find, when the full list of casualties at this point 
are made public, inflicted much heavier losses upon the 
British than they had been given credit for, and did suc- 
ceed, as has been said, in driving them completely from 
their positions on teh east bank of the Canal. 

Except in small parties too weak to be effective 
against the force on the west bank where was the main 
British position, the Turkish forces could not cross the 
Canal, and, consequently, after several days of effort, 
the main body withdrew and retired a few marches into 
the desert where it is still maintaining itself. In the 
interval British reconnoitering forces have endeavored 
to determine its position and some skirmishing has taken 
place. 

The other expedition against the Canal, which ad- 
vanced along the western route from El Arish, sent 
forward advance parties which reached the Canal at 
El Kantara and took contact with the British forces 
there a few days later than the arrival of the eastern 
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expedition at Suez. For some reason not known this 
force retreated after a few skJnnishes with the British, 
and rejoined its main body, which went into camp a 
little to the north of El Arish where it now is. 

The future developments of the Turkish campaign 
against Egypt will depend largely on the result of the 
attack of the Allies on Constantinople and Smyrna and, 
possibly, also on the completion of a branch railroad 
which the Turks are said to be constructing towards the 
Suez Canal from the Damascus and Mecca Railway. 

In addition to the political war, the Sultan of Tur- 
key, who is, at the, same time, Calipha, and successor 
of the Prophet, in the eyes of the majority of those 
professing the Mohammedan religion, declared the 
Jedah, or Holy War, which was duly proclaimed by the 
Sheik ul Islam, the religious head of the Church. By 
this declaration of a Holy War upon Great Britain, 
France and Russia, it became the duty of every true 
believer to oppose these Powers, not only with arms, 
but by every other means in his power: and this proc- 
lamation, being addressed to the whole orthodox Mo- 
hammedan world, was expected to produce consider- 
able results, not only in Turkey itself, hut among the 
Mohammedans living in other political units of the 
world; more particularly India, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, the French Colonies on the northern coast of 
Africa, and other places where the Mohammedan ele- 
ment of the population is the stronger. 

At the present writing, the results of this proclama- 
tion of the Holy War are not fully known. There 
have been rumors and reports of Mohammedan unrest 
and uneasiness occasionally translating themselves 
into uprisings in various parts of the world; notably, 
the northwestern border of India. There have also 
been reports of unrest in Algeria, Tunis and Morocco, 
while the situation in Egypt is said to be one of ex- 
treme tension. 

How serious and how grave the situation really is, 
cannot definitely be said, owing to the extreme rigidity 
of the censorship of all news coming from countries 
which would be liable to be affected by this declaration 
of a Holy War. But, from scattering reports which 
leak through, it is safe to say that in most of the Mo- 
hammedan countries there is great uneasiness, and 
that the situation, particularly in India, is a very grave 
one. The revolt of the Mohammedan regiment of 
British Indian troops at Singapore, early in the year, 
i6o 
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which was looked upon as sporadic and unimportant 
at the time of its occurrence, in the light of subsequent 
reports does not seem so unimportant as originally 
thought. However, the facts necessary to form an 
(pinion of the extent and gravity of the results pro- 
duced by (his Holy War are not fully known, and so 
the consideration of the subject must be postponed 
until later, when the facts are more fiUly kiown and 
when, as a result, a more intelligent judgment can be 
arrived at 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SERBIAN CAMPAIGN 



The Serbian army at the time of the declaration of 
war with Austria had had only six months' rest from 
the war with Bulgaria, and its troops were thus, more 
than those of any other nation, war-hardened, and, while 
in fact they were outnumbered, yet it must be remem- 
bered that nearly every man was a veteran. Serbia 
begfan mobilization on July 26th, the date that Baron 
Giesl, the Austro- Hungarian minister left Belgrade. On 
the day of declaration of war, which was July 28th, she 
had but a few troops at Belgrade. It seems peculiar 
that the Austrians did not immediately seize that city, 
even though with a small force, as it would have saved 
them much trouble thereafter. However, Austria had 
at this time only one division concentrated between 
Semlin, directly opposite Belgrade, and Pansdova, a little 
to the eastward, and this force was possibly too small to 
enable them to take the offensive in the manner sug- 
gested. 

The Austro-Serbian frontier extends over a length of 
about 340 miles, and is bounded on the north by the 
Danube and Save rivers, and on the west by the Drina. 
The Drina and the Save are shallow and have fords at 
intervals, hence their crossing is not a matter of very 
great difficulty. The Serbian general staff was unable, 
of course, to foresee what point along the frontier the 
advance would be made into Serbia, and they concluded 
consequently, that in place of attempting to defend at 
all points on the frontier, it would be advisable for 
them to permit the Austrians to advance into Serbian 
territory and there inflict upon them, if possible, a stra- 
tegic defeat. 

From July 29th to August nth, the Austrians made 
eig^iteen attempts to cross the frontier at various points, 
their object undoubtedly being to divert the attention 
of the Serbians from that point at which their serious 
invasion was to be launched. The Serbians, who had 
a cordon of outposts all along the frontier, were able 
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by means of the warnings which they received from 
these advance guards, to send sufficient forces to each 
of the frontier points to repulse these feints at invasion. 

It finally became apparent that the serious invasion 
would be made on the western frontier by crossing the 
Drine river and moving forward on the town of Loz- 
nitza, which movement began on August 12th. In front 
of the town of Loznitza, the Drina has frequently 
changed its channel, and in so doing cut out numerous 
small islands, which are an aid to an army attempting 
to cross the river in either direction. The Austrians 
seized the largest of these islands, Kuriachista, and used 
that as a base for their operations. The Serbian forces 
at this point made such resistances as lay in their power, 
and then retired to the heights behind Loznitza. The 
Austrians threw a pontoon bridge over the river and 
the 13th Army Corps entered Serbian territory. On 
the same day, that is August 12th, the River Save 
was crossed at the north of Shabatz. The island of 
Drenovatz was seized and then detachments were 
thrown across to the Serbian shore, which estab- 
lished themselves, and drove back the Serbian troops 
there stationed, who retired to the hills to the southeast 
of the town. The Austrian advance guard then occu- 
pied the town and constructed a pontoon bridge across 
the river to Klenak. The Drina was crossed at two 
other points, Zvomik and Liubovia. Thus the Aus- 
trians had several columns heading towards Valiero, 
which town may be taken as their objective point. 

The plain of Matchya, which is absolutely flat, is much 
broken up by cultivated fields and woodland, and lies- 
north and west of Shabatz, being bounded by the Save 
on the east and north and on the west by the Drina. To 
the southeast the ground is undulating with excellent 
defensive positions, while due south the mountain chain 
of the Tzer rises abruptly out of the plain and stretches 
directly across from the Drina to the Dobrava river. 
The south slopes of this chain are not as steep as those 
of the north, and fall slowly into the valley of the 
Leshnitza river which is" divided from the valley of the 
Jadar river by the Iverak mountains. 

It was along the Jadar that the hardest fighting took 
place, subsequent to AugU'St 12th, and hence the river 
has given its name to the battle. On the left bank of 
the Jadar to its junction with the Drina, a rolling plain 
runs south to the Guchevo mountains. In all this dis- 
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trict there is only one road, in our sense of the word, 
from Shabatz to Loznitza. There are mud roads run- 
ning through the district, but these are hardly deserv- 
ing of the name of highways, and even of these there are 
few. Otherwise, the communications consisted of trails 
beaten by traffic across the fields and mountains. One 
great di^iculty the Austrians encountered was the lack 
of maps. Serbia, as has been seen from the descriptions 
given of this particular section of the country, is dif- 
ficult to campaign owing to the lack of communications 
and the almost total lack of maps, both which, of course, 
constitute a great advantage for the defending army, as 
it inevitably contains men who reside in the particular 
districts and know every foot of the ground. 

In order to carry out offensive military operations 
against Valiero, possession of both the mountain ranges 
and of the few roads is necessary. General Putnik was 
in charge of the Serbian strategy. It may be noted heie 
that General Putnik considered that no persons with 
any self-respect would either be a reporter or corres- 
pondent for a newspaper, or be a politician. Holding 
these opinions, the general naturally eliminated from 
all contact with the Serbian army any representative of 
the hated classes. As a result our knowledge of what 
actually did happen in the Serbian campaigns is limited 
because correspondents were also banished from the 
Austrian forces. 

A general movement westward of the Serbian army 
took place as soon as it was seen that the main opera'- 
tions of the Austrians were being directed against Vali- 
ero and not down the Morara valley. Part of the sec- 
ond and the whole third of the Serbian armies were 
sent to the Jadar valley, and the remainder of the second 
army was sent towards Shabatz to resist the invaders 
there. On August 14th, the Austrians made an attack 
on the heights of Loznitza and succeeded in driving 
back the Serbian forces which had retired there at the 
time of the passage of the river. These were thrown 
back to Jarebitze where they were joined by reinforce- 
ments and proceeded to entrench themselves on a front 
of ten miles, extending from north to south over the 
town across the Jadar valley. The next couple of days 
were occupied by both sides in preparing for the com- 
ii^ combat, the principal strength of the Serbians' 
effort being an attempt to prevent the junction of the 
Austrian troops coming from Shabatz south of this, and 
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moving on Loznitza east. Skinnishes took place, with 
this object in view. 

On the i6th a fight took place at Tekerish between 
an Austrian defending column and the Serbian left 
flank, which resulted in heavy losses to the Serbians, 
though the Austrians did not fare much better. The 
Serbians, however, were able to retreat as far as the 
line Kosa-Kik, where, reinforcements meeting them, 
they dug in and held the line. On the i6th the Serbians 
also lost Poporparlok, but this advance was not followed 
out as it should have been, and at Beglok the Serbians 
defeated the Austrians in a slight skirmish. From 
Poporparlok the Austrians now developed a vigorous 
offensive in an attempt to turn the Serbian left and cap- 
ture the road to Valiero, which succeeded in taking 
Jarebitze, and forced the Serbians to retire to Soldato- 
vitcha where they were joined by the force who fell 
back on Krupani. 

The extreme right of the Serbian army, while these 
things were taking place to the south, had defeated the 
Austrian advance coming south from Shabatz and Beli- 
kawimen, and had forced them back in the direction 
from whence they came, and had thus prevented the 
joining of those forces with the Austrian forces at the 
south. This subsequently turned out to exercise a very 
important influence on the Austrian campaign. As soon 
as the Serbian forces had rested, they pressed north- 
ward towards Shabatz in pursuit of the fleeing Austrian 
army, and found that this town had been strongly for- 
tified by field works and obstacles, and was provided 
with heavy artillery so that they could not take it. 
However, they invested it in such a way as to prevent 
any attempt to leave it, and then awaited the arrival of 
reinforcements. 

On the 17th an Austrian column was defeated at 
Troyan, one of the most important points in the Tzer 
mountains, and another column was defeated at Parlog 
so that the Serbian centre was relieved, leaving only the 
left wing in trouble. On the i8th it became absolutely 
necessary for the Austrian army in Shabatz to attempt 
to join the Austrian troops farther to the south. At 
first they were successful in throwing back the Serbian 
forces opposing them, but the Austrians pressed their 
advantage too slowly which gave the Serbians oppor- 
tunity to bring up reinforcements, "thus preventing the 
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Austrian column from Shabatz advancing to the south. 

Various skirmishes took place on the other fronts of 
the line this same day, in one of which the Serbians suc- 
ceeded in capturing an important position in Kosanin- 
grad, which paved the way for their operations against 
Rashulatchu. On the extreme south on this same day 
the Serbians recaptured Soldatovitcha and were now in 
a position for a general forward advance. 

In the meantime, on the 19th, the Austrians at Sha- 
batz made another effort to advance which was success- 
ful to the extent that the Serbians were thrown further 
to the right bank of the Dobrava river. On the igth 
the Austrians were defeated, practically all along the line 
in the south, and they fell back abandoning the fort of 
Poporparlok and Rutchiplast, while on the 20th the 
Serbian army in the north was able to cross the Do- 
brava and established themselves on the left bank. 

On the 2ist the Austrians were in retreat everywhere. 
And in the next day or two their entire force recrossed 
the Drina River and the invasion of Serbia at this point 
was abandoned. The Serbs, who had crossed the Do- 
brava river on August 20th, followed up their advan- 
tage and pressed north towards Shabatz, The whole 
of the 2ist a stubborn combat took place in front of the 
town. On August 22nd this combat continued and, on 
August 23rd, the Serbians who had managed to get up 
their artillery, began a bombardment of the Austrian 
trenches with ninety-eight guns, but during the night, 
August 22-23, the Austrians had evacuated Shabatz. 

The afternoon of the 23rd the Serbian troops came 
to the banks of the Save again, and the Austrian inva- 
sion of Serbia was for the time ended. One reason for 
its ending was that Austria had been compelled by 
events in Poland and Galicia during the campaign with 
Russia, not only to materially change the plan of cam- 
paign against Serbia, but also to withdraw from the 
army invading Serbia fully one-half its strength, which 
left it numerically inferior to the Serbian army. Under 
these conditions it was evident that the Austrians had 
but a small chance of success, in view of the difficult 
topography of the country through which this campaign 
had to be conducted. Numbers do not always govern 
the issue, but a mountainous and rugged country, held 
by a determined enemy knowing the points of vantage, 
is a difficult one to campaign in successfully, and can 
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only be SO campaigned when the invading force is 
numerically superior to that of the enemy. 

In this campaign the Austrians lost, all told, about 
25,000 men. The Serbians lost, at least, aft equal num- 
ber. Few prisoners were taken on either side, but the 
Austrians lost practically all the war material which 
changed hands. 

After the defeat of the first Austrian invasion of 
Serbia, Serbia and Montene^o undertook an invasion 
of southern Bosnia. This amounted to little, from a 
military standpoint; the advance, as its maximum, did 
not amount to more than a few miles into Austrian 
territory and no substantial results were achieved. 

This lasted for six or seven weeks, when Austria 
began, about the zist of November, another advance 
into Serbia, crossing the Kolubara River, and forcing 
the Serbians on the next day to execute a retreat to- 
wards Belgrade. This invasion was pushed with con- 
siderable vigor, with the result that the Austrians cap- 
tured Belgrade on the 2nd of December and then 
turned southward in a movement against central Ser- 
bia, This had, however, hardly begun when Austria 
was obliged to hurriedly recall, for use in Galicia 
where the situation was at that time threatening, four 
of the five army corps which she had in Serbia. As a 
result, knowledge of this coming to the Serbian com- 
manders, the Serbians took a new offensive, and driv- 
ing the one army corps of the Austrians before them, 
succeeded on the 14th of December in occupying Bel- 
grade; the Austrians withdrawing from Serbia com- 
pletely on the following day. This reverse terminated 
any active fighting in Serbia, but the Serbians ex- 
hausted, so that since then there has been almost abso- 
lute quiet along the Serbian front. 

On January 2nd an epidemic of typhus commenced 
to rage in Serbia, and is still raging with great vio- 
lence. It is said that tens of thousands of Serbians 
have died of this malady, and the efforts which have 
been made to control it have not met with any success. 
It is partially accounted for by the filthy personal hab- 
its of the Serbians and the prevalence in Serbia, at the 
same time of this epidemic of typhus, of a plague of 
disgusting vermin which are everywhere and which 
act as carriers of this tei'rible disease. 

Many devoted phvsicians from the neutral countries, 
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who, moved by humanity, have gone into Serbia to aid 
in fighting this epidemic, have laid down their lives in 
that service. It seems fitting that this real altruism 
and real devotion to humanity on the part of these 
physicians should not pass unrecognized. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

KIAO-CHAU AND SOUTH AFRICA 



In the early part of the war England astonished the 
white world by the publication of the Treaty of Alliance 
between herself and Japan, which bound England to 
operate with Japan a^inst her white brothers under 
certain conditions, and introduced Japan, a yellow- 
skinned race, as a factor in the affairs of the white 
races. This treason to ethnic considerations will very 
possibly bear bitter fruit for the traitor in the not very 
distant future. 

Early in August Great Britain asked the Imperial 
Government of Japan for assistance under the terms of 
this Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Japan's reply to Great 
Britain's demand, was, on the 15th of August (to use 
the Japanese phraseology), "to give advice to the Ger- 
man Government," which advice was to the etFect that 
Germany turn over to her befpre the 23rd day of Au- 
gust the German Colony of Kiao-Chau on the eastern 
coast of China. In the language of Europe, this advice 
would have been called. an ultimatum. To this ultima- 
tum Germany did not reply, and on the 24th day of 
August Japan issued a declaration of war against Ger- 
many. 

The reason alleged by Japan was that Germany was 
making Kiao-Chau a base for warlike preparations, 
and her armed vessels were cruising the seas of eastern 
Asia, menacing the commerce of Great Britain and 
Japan. 

As far as the allegation, that Germany had at that 
time interfered with ttie commerce of Japan in any way, 
was concerned, the statement was simply and purely 
false. 

Kiao-Chau, of which Tsii^-Tau is the capital, had 
originally come into Germany's possession as a repara- 
tion from China for the murder of two German mis- 
sionaries. Originally seized for a temporary occupa- 
tion for this reason, a. long lease of the territory was 
obtained, Germany proceeded to turn an uninviting 
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mud-flat into one of the most attractive of the Euro- 
pean colonies in the far East. So attractive had the 
town become, thanks to German efforts, that it had 
attained the position of being the recognized summer 
watering-place of the whites all over the East. 

The naturally fine harbor had been developed by 
the erection of a massive breakwater nearly three miles 
long and by the construction of piers, docks and jetties, 
until the port was the finest in the East. Handsome 
and commodious buildings of all kinds, including hos- 
pitals, schools and water-works, were built, and built 
with that solidity which characterizes German construc- 
tion nearly everywhere. 

While the material side was thus given great atten- 
tion, at the same time the educational and social side of 
the colony's life was not neglected, and, at the time of 
the attack by Japan, there was a complete system of 
schools operated, not only for the whites, but for the 
Chinese inhabitants also; which system was distin- 
guished by the usual German excellence in educational 
matters. 

The health of the native inhabitants was also care- 
fully looked after, and hospitals for their special benefit 
had been established. All told, Germany had spent on 
this possession over one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars ; most of which was contributed by the Imperial 
Exchequer, the local taxes being light. 

When Japan entered upon her campaign, like her 
ally she veneered her real object, with Pecksniffian 
hypocrisy, in the hope of deceiving the neutral world 
as to her ulterior objects, and she alleged and inserted 
this in her ultimatum, that her object in taking Kiao- 
Chau from Germany was because Germany had by force 
compelled China to grant the lease which was Ger- 
many's title to the territory, and that said granting of 
such lease brought about by such a cause was an im- 
moral abuse of strength by Germany at the expense 
of China; that she (Japan), actuated by purely altruis- 
tic motives, intended, should Kiao-Chau come into her 
possession as the result of her declaration of war upon 
Germany and the subsequent campaign, to return the 
same to the original possessor, China, thus rectifying 
the abuse of strength of which Germany had been guilty. 

To a large extent, the neutral peoples were deceived, 

and this deception was aided by Uie gift of a small sum 

of money (some thousands of dollars) by the Mikado 
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to certain American missionary societies in Japan about 
this time; which gift made these missionaries most en- 
thusiastic and apparently disinterested proclaimers of 
the purity of Japan's motives in this war. 

Kiao-Chau has now been in the possession of Japan 
for many months, and, curiously enough, each succes- 
sive month of Japan's possession has found a new and 
extremely specious reason why it has not been handed 
over to China and why it has become more and more 
important for Japan to retain its possession. 

By way of proving the truth of her allegations of 
altruistic solicitude for the welfare of China, Japan 
opened her land campaign against Kiao-Chau by a vio- 
lation of Chinese territory on the 2nd day of September, 
1914, when she landed troops in the Oiinese province 
of Shan-tung and maintained them there against the 
protest of China. 

Japan blockaded Tsing-Tau by sea on the 27th of 
August, and occupied certain Chinese islands in the 
vicinity of the harbor mouth as a basis for these opera- 
tions. The Japanese fleet, however, contented itself 
with maintaining a blockade and only occasionally spas- 
modically bombarded the exterior" defenses of the har- 
bor. 

The land forces landed on the 2nd of September, 
1914, but were unable to make much progress for a 
considerable time, owing to the autumnal rains which 
had transformed the country all around the territory 
of Kiao-Chau into a bog, and made the rivers and 
streams, which flowed through this territory, impassable. 
Therefore, the Japanese land forces were obliged to 
remain nearly inactive at Lungkow and other places in 
Chinese territory for a considerable time. 

On the rjth of September they captured the rail- 
road station at the Chinese town of Kiao-Chau, which 
is twenty-two miles distant from Tsing-Tau and outside 
of the German leased territory of Kiao-Chau. During 
this period, Tsing-Tau was attacked several times by 
air-craft and bombs dropped, with no particular result. 

On the 23rd of September, British forces arrived to 
co-operate with the Japanese under General Bamardis- 
ton, and the world was treated for the first time in its 
history to the spectacle of a white Brigadier-General 
acting under the orders of a Japanese General. 

On the 26th of September, the Japanese b^an their 
advance, the floods having somewhat abated ; and that 
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day drove the Germans by assault from the ground be- 
tween the rivers Paisha and Li-Tshung, and continued 
thus advancing on the two following days until they 
attained positions within five miles of the central for- 
tress, which the success of this movement almost com- 
pletely invested. 

On the 29th of September the Japanese Beet landed 
a force which successfully occupi£d Lao-Shan Harbor, 
Very close to the town of Tsii^-Tau, 

On September 30th the Japanese sank a German 
destroyer, but lost, themselves, two mine sweepers. The 
next day the Germans made an effort to repel the Japan- 
ese attack both by land and by sea, but, owing to the 
enormous disparity between the forces, were unsuc 
cessful. 

On the 3rd of October the Japanese laid violent hands 
on the Shan-tung Railroad from Tsinganfu to Weiksin, 
which was largely outside of the territory leased by 
China to Germany. 

The pseudo-sentimentalists who have tilled the air 
with their clamor concerning the alleged German viola- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium, have never found it 
fitting to make any protest in regard to the deliberate 
violation of Chinese neutrality by the Japanese during 
these operations around Kiao-Chau. There is appar- 
ently in the minds of these persons a great distinc- 
tion between violations of neutrality; if such viola- 
tions are by the Germans, or alleged to be by the Ger- 
mans, they are highly reprehensible; but if by those 
fighting against the Germans, they are a measure of 
real necessity and permissible; but no violations by the 
Germans are, by these peculiarly constituted intellects, 
considered to be ever real necessities. 

Why this distinction is made, as it is made, by the 
pseudo-sentimentalists and the adherents of the Skibo 
School of ' altruistic philandering, is not discernible. 
At all events, the Japanese, these practical altruists, 
seized this railroad and subsequently occupied the Chi- 
nese territory of Yweihsien. The Germans put up such 
defense as was possible, but, being out-numbered in 
proportions of ten or twelve to one, necessarily their 
efforts could not accomplish much, and when the Prince 
Heinnch hill, a dominant position which commanded 
all forts of Tsing-Tau, was taken, it was evident that the 
defence could not last much longer. 

On the i6th of October the combined Japanese and 
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British forces Vere in a position to b^n a general 
bombardment from the sea; which was commenced. 
The Kaiser and litis forts received the most attention 
and were considerably injured by this bombardment. 

On the 31st day of October the general bombardment 
from both land and sea was begun and continued until 
the 7th day of November, the British and Japanese ad- 
vancing steadily. On the 7th of November the fortress 
hoisted the white flag, and at eight o'clock on that eve- 
ning the terms of capitulation were signed. On the 
loth of November the Governor General formally sur- 
rendered the leased territory and the garrison to the 
Japanese General, Kaimo. 

At the time of the surrender, the German forces were 
about 3500 strong, the Japanese land forces engaged in 
the siege itself were about 30,000 strong, the British 
forces 1500 strong, and the Japanese fleet comprised, all 
told, some 32 vessels with 8,000 or 9,000 men. The 
curious allies lost some 300 killed and 1300 wounded. 
The Germans surrendered a few small gun boats. 
Other unimportant craft, one Austrian cruiser, the Kai- 
serine Elizabeth, which had been in the harbor, havit^ 
been blown up before the surrender. The Japanese lost 
one cruiser, the Takachiho, blown up by a mine, 243 
of her crew being drowned ; and also some small craft, 
and a loss in lives in these naval affairs of about 350. 

Thus was an out-post of white civilization transferred 
to the Japanese. 

In late September and early October the revolt of 
the Boers, under Col. Maritz, broke out in South Africa, 
and a force assumed to be about 10,000, which was 
subsequently somewhat increased, took the field 
against the British. 

Late in October this force was joined by the Boer 
Generals Dewet and Beyers. Owing to our lack 
of information, it is impossible to give any connected 
account of this campaign. The censorship exercised 
over news from South Africa was extremely severe, 
and only from time to time did bits of information 
reach us. It would not appear, however, that by the 
end of the year the rebels had been completely sub- 
dued. 

General Dewet was captured at Waterburg in Brit- 
ish Bechuanaland, on the first of December. General 
Beyers is reported to have been killed in the fighting, 
and the fate of Col. Maritz is not known with abso- 
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lute certainty at the present time, though it is probable 
that he has perished. 

The other fighting in Africa between the British and 
the Germans is also wrapped by considerable mystery. 
We know that there has been fighting of considerable 
severity from time to time in the German Colonies in 
Africa, in the Belgian Congo, and in the northern por- 
tions of the States of the South African Union; but 
here, again, owing to communication being practically 
in the hands of Great Britain, we have no information 
from which any reasonable account of this fighting 
could be given. The British casualty list published in 
the London Times would indicate that such successes 
as have been^ achieved by the British have been paid 
for with a considerable number of lives. But this does 
not give us sufficiently detailed facts upon which to 
base any description of the campaign. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE NAVAL WAR— NORTH SEA 



On Monday, August 3rd, Great Britain called alt her 
naval reserves to the colors and extended the time of 
service of all unexpired men in the royal navy to five 
years. This was the first active war measure Great 
Britain took, and was followed immediately by the de- 
parture of what is known as the "home fleet" on August 
5th for the North Sea, under instructions to "seek out 
the enemy and destroy it." 

This fleet was under the command of Admiral Sir 
John Jellicoe. The area of the district of the North 
Sea which was to be covered by this fleet is 380 miles 
wide to the north from Denmark to the Scotch coast, 
and 21 miles to the south between Dover and Calais, 
while the north and south distance between these two 
lines was about 360 miles. However, much of the sea 
included in this area is not navigable by large ships, 
owing to shallowness. On the English side this sea 
could be entered from a hundred ports, while on the 
German side there were but four or five ports of suffi- 
cient depth of water for large ships. 

The first action which took place was between the 
Amphion, the third destroyer flotilla, and the German 
auxiliary cruiser Konigen Louise, about forty miles from 
Antwerp, The German vessel was originally a Hamburg- 
American liner, and at the outbreak of war had been 
converted into a mine layer. The Amphion gave chase 
to this vessel and summoned her to surrender a few 
hours later, on catching up with her. She refused to 
surrender and was sunk, and twenty-eight wounded men 
of her crew were brought into Harwich and landed by 
a destroyer. 

The Amphion herself, however, did not survive very 
long. The very next day, in fact, she struck a mine and 
sank at once. She was a cruiser of 3,440 tons, the 
loss of life was considerable, though a large percent- 
age of her crew was saved. A few days afterwards 
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Sunday, August 9th, the submarine made its first appear- 
ance in the war in an attack on the first Hght cruiser 
squadron of the British navy by two or more Gennan 
under-sea boats. This encounter ended disastrously for 
the submarines, the U-15 being sunk by the Birmingham 
and no damage being inflicted upon the cruiser squadron. 

By this time the North Sea and the channel had been 
fairly well sown with mines by both British and Ger- 
mans, navigation had become dangerous to merchant 
vessels, and was exciting considerable irritation among 
neutrals, who feared that their merchantmen would be 
injured by these mines. At this moment, however, little 
came of this feeling, though subsequently the majority 
of the neutral governments protested to the combatants 
without avail. 

Mine sweepers were put into operation almost imme- 
diately by the British, ai)d for this purpose the well- 
known North Sea trawlers were used. The method of 
mine sweeping is simple, but at the same time dangerous, 
to the vessels engaged in the operation. Two vessels are 
employed, between which a steel hawser is stretched 
and allowed to fall to the bed of the sea. The vessels 
at each end of the hawser then move forward at the 
same speed, and in this manner sweep the bed of the 
ocean with the steel hawser between tiiem. When the 
hawser strikes the mooring of a mine it breaks through 
the same and the mine rises to the surface of the water. 
An armed vessel, usually a destroyer, follows the 
trawlers, and when a mine rises to the surface explodes 
it. 

The third week of August a sweep by the British fleet 
was made of the entire waters between the German and 
the British coasts, but without result. The ships of the 
enemy were apparently still stowed away in their safe 
harbors or under the guns of Helgoland. A few days 
later a fight took place in Helgoland Bight. A certain 
activity in the enemies' cruisers had been noticed for 
some days preceding and an attempt was made to draw 
them out by a British force arranged in the following 
manner : 

In front were two swift cruisers, the Arethusa, brand 
new, and the Fearless, accompanied by the first and 
third flotillas of destroyers. Behu'd them a cruiser 
squadron, and behind this a fleet of battle cruisers, 
among which were some of the strongest vessels of the 
British navy, the admiral in charge of the operations 
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being on one of the battle cruisers. On August 2ist, 
a message came from the advance guard, the Arethusa 
and the Fearless, stating that they were engaging the 
enemy's cruisers, and the cruiser fleet almost immedi- 
ately received instructions from the admiral to proceed 
to their assistance. 

This they did, but to no avail, as before they had 
reached the Fearless, which had drawn the enemy away 
from his coast, the ships of the enemy had abandoned 
the pursuit. However, on the 28th of August the Fear- 
less and the Arethusa ran in to a point about six miles 
south and three miles west of Helgoland Bight accom- 
panied 1^ a fleet of small cruisers. Towards eight 
o'clock, the day was fine but extremely hazy. Three 
vessels became visible through the mist to the English 
ships, and these turned out to be six German destroyers. 
The course was slightly altered, and at half-past eight 
the Arethusa began to fire, as did some of the destroyers, 
the rest of the destroyers coming into action a few 
minutes afterwards. 

At this time three German cruisers of about five thou- 
sand tons each were sighted. These ships came into 
action and the fight became general. The German fire 
was fairly well directed and the Arethusa came in for 
severe handling. At ten o'clock she was forced to leave 
the battle line temporarily, only one gun working, and 
engage in repairs, b^t after staying out of the fight for 
an hour she was able to return. It is a mystery why the 
German cruisers, seeing her plight, did not close in on 
her and finish her off, which could have been easily done. 
On her return to the fight the Arethusa was again hit, 
and her feed tank damaged, which materially reduced 
her speed. 

Shortly after this one of the German cruisers, it be- 
came evident, was very badly off, two of her funnels 
being shot away, also her mainmast, and she wais on 
fire amidships. She nevertheless continued to fight on 
spiritedly, firing from her foremost aft guns. This 
cruiser was the Mainz, which though slightly superior in 
size, was inferior in armament and speed to the British 
vessel, besides being considerably older. Up to this 
time the fight had been waged between light cruisers 
and destroyers only. The battle cruiser fleet had taken 
no part, but towards half-past twelve the Lion arrived 
on the scene, and perceiving the Koln in front of her> 
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fired two salvos, which set her on fire'. She sank 
within a few minutes. 

Several of the German destroyers by this time had 
been severely damaged and another German cruiser, the 
Ariadne, was in the latter action set on fire and sunk. 
The Mainz went down gallantly, absolutely wrecked be- 
low and aloft, and with her whole midships aflame, she 
sank with one gun forward and one gun aft still in 
action. Four battle cruisers, none of which was under 
25,000 tons, the Lion, the Queen Mary, the Invincible 
and the New Zealand, finally took part in this naval 
f^ht, so that it is not wonderful that three light, unpro- 
tected cruisers and a few destroyers were sunk. 

The British lost sixty-nine men killed and wounded, 
no ship being permanently injured. The Germans lost 
the three protected cruisers mentioned and several de- 
stroyers and about 870 men drowned or killed, with 300 
taken prisoner. 

Just after this battle a rather dramatic incident took 
place. The Defender, a British vessel, after her trailer 
had been lowered for some purpose, and before its 
return, a larger vessel having come up and opened fire 
on her, drove her away and the men in this open boat, 
who found themselves without food, twenty-five miles 
from the nearest land, and that land an enemy's, and 
surrounded by fog and foes, had not a very pleasant 
prospect before them, when suddenly through the water 
alongside of them the British submarine E-4 shot up, 
opened her conning tower, took the men on board, shut 
up the conning tower again, dove and brought them all 
home safely, two hundred and fifty miles. 

On the whole, however, this action of the Helgoland 
Bight was rather of a minor character. 

The next loss that occurred to either navy was that 
of the Speedy, on September 3rd, by striking a mine. 
This was an old British gunboat of no particular import- 
ance, and few lives were lost. Two days later, on Sep- 
tember 5th, the Pathfinder, a British light cruiser of 
2,940 tons and a crew of two hundred sixty-eight became 
the first victim of a German submarine. The loss of life 
was considerable, and as the sinking took place off the 
Firth of Forth, an important naval base, it created con- 
siderable excitement and worry in Great Britain. 

The next victim was the German light cruiser, the 
Hela, which on September 15th was sunk by the British 
submarine E-9 six miles south of Helgoland. This 
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vessel carried a crew of one hundred and seventy-eifrht, 
but was not of very great value as a fighting ship. 

In the earlier part of September, the British admiralty 
issued an order to the British warships in the Channel 
and the North Sea that, in view of the fact that mine 
laying was still going on, that as the order stated no 
ship dared show the German flag in the North Sea, 
it was obvious that these mines must be laid by vessels 
under neutral flags, and henceforth all such neutral 
vessels must be searched. On September nth, a rather 
violent storm, broke out and continued with more or 
less severity for the next ten days, culminating in what 
is technically known as a whole gale on the i8th, with 
a very hig^ wind. 

On the morning of the 22d the wind having moderated 
somewhat, the three British armored cruisers, the 
Aboukir, the Hogue, and the Cressy, started out from 
the harbor where they were lying to go on patrol duty. 
These cruisers had just separated to go to their stations, 
which were three miles apart, when about six A. M. the 
Aboukir was seen to reel violently and then settle down 
with a list to port. In the words of an eye witness, "there 
was only one explosion, and most of the spectators were 
of the opinion that she had struck a mine," and, follow- 
ing the first impulse, both the Cressy and the Hogue 
closed in to save lives. At seven o'clock both were 
within a quarter of a mile of her. 

The Aboukir had started to lower her ^ea boats, but 
the list had become so great that the boats stuck and 
could not be gotten away. The sun was shining very 
brightly and the red glow of her copper bottom with the 
pink naked bodies of her men as they climbed down her 
sides made an unforgettable picture. Some jumped into 
the water, others sat down and slid down the sides, 
others contented themselves with walking a few paces 
as the vessel keeled over.. 

Suddenly, with two tremendous crashes, the Hogue 
was struck, both torpedoes exploding in the same place 
just aft of the starboard after-bridge. The ship leaped 
up like a spurred horse, and as she was a vessel of 12,000 
tons, this gives some idea of the force of the explosion. 
The Hogue's two sea boats had been cleared away, to- 
gether with her launch, in aid of the Aboukir, and the 
latter, with a number of the saved on board, ran very 
close to her port bow, when, seeing the Hogue struck, 
she stood ofiE a few yards and waited. The men stood 
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quietly by on the Hogue, waiting for the order to jump, 
and passing the time in slipping off their clothes. In a 
moment or two the order came, and the men went in,_ 
Unfortunately, by far the greater majority went over 
the port bow, close to where the launch lay. The Hogue 
disappeared about six minutes after she had been struck 
and scores of them dung to the gunwales' of the launch 
until she was unable to stand the strain and fell to pieces, 
precipitating her own crew and those unfortunates 
already saved from the Aboukir. All those from the 
Hogue who were lost perished here. As the Hogue went 
down she partially righted herself and her steam picket 
boat and her steam pinnace both floated off her undam- 
aged, and in this manner many of the survivors were 
saved. 

By this time the Cressy came up and opened fire with 
both batteries on the submarine, whose periscope was vis- 
ible, but she herself was almost immediately struck amid- 
ships by two torpedoes and sank in less than two min- 
utes. The Titan of Rotterdam, the Flora of Ymuiden, 
two Dutch boats, and a Lowestoft trawler, which hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity, closed in and rescued all who 
were saved from the three ships. The total loss of life 
was about 60 officers and 1,400 men. The cruisers 
themselves were old and their loss did not materially 
weaken the British fleet. 

As a result of this, on the 3rd of October, notice was 
given by the. British admiralty that they had adopted 
counter measures to the German policy of mine laying 
and submarine activities, and had laid mines in the area 
embraced between latitude 51.15 North to 51.40 North 
and longitude 1.35 East and 3 East. 

The next episode in the North Sea was the sinking 
of the Hawke, a British cruiser of 7,350 tons, which was 
torpedoed by German submarines, and the Theseus, her 
sister ship was also attacked at the same time, but was 
not damaged. Of the crew of 544, only 73 were saved. 
The Hawke was an old ship and her loss was not of great 
importance. Two days after this, on October 17th, the 
British new light cruiser Undaunted, accompanied hy 
three destroyers, engaged four German destroyers, the 
S-115, S-117, S-118 and S-119, off the Dutch coast. The 
Undaunted was a sister ship to the Arethusa, which 
figured in the battle off Helgoland. All the German 
destroyers were sunk while the British loss was only 
five men wounded and practically no damage to the ves- 
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sels. The German loss in lives was somewhere in the 
vicinity of 300, and 31 were taken prisoner. The fight 
lasted about two hours and began at a range of from 
four to five miles. 

About October i8th, the British in some mysterious 
manner lost the submarine E-3, No details of her end 
have ever been made public, the fact alone was stated. 
On October 27th, the Audacious, a new dreadnought of 
25,000 tons, came to a mysterious end off the northern 
Irish coast. This was- one of the most powerful vessels 
of the British battle fleet. This loss was concealed for 
many days from the British public, and from the world, 
by the British admiralty, and to this day it is unknown 
whether she struck a mine or was torpedoed by a sub- 
marine. The whole affair is shrouded in mystery. The 
loss of life was very slight, — only two men, — as she was 
surrounded by other vessels, some warships and some 
merchant vessels, who took off her crew when it was seen 
that she was doomed to sink. 

Between this and the end of the month, from October 
25th to 30th, the British claim to have destroyed two sub- 
marines in the North Sea by shell fire. The numbers of 
these vessels are, however, unknown, and no details were 
given. If they were sunk, the loss of life would have 
been 24. On the last day of October, the Germans tor- 
pedoed and sank the Hermes in the North Sea, a medium 
sized protected cruiser of an old type, with a loss of 22 
lives; and on the 3rd of November the D-5, a British 
submarine, struck a German mine near Helgoland and 
was destroyed with all her crew of 21. During Novem- 
ber two German submarines were lost, one on the 13th, 
off the Belgian coast, which was rammed by a French 
warship and sent to the bottom with the loss of her en- 
tire crew of 12, and one. the U-18, on the 23rd, which 
the British sank in the same manner in the North Sea, 
but of her crew only one was lost, the other seventeen 
being made prisoner. 

The German submarines during this month became 
extremely bold, entering the harbors on the British 
coast almost at will in spite of their defense of mines and 
nets. The only casualty to the British fleet, however, 
resulting from this, was the loss of the Niger, a small 
torpedo gunboat, which was blown up in the very harbor 
of Deal, and besides the vessel 15 lives were lost. 

On the 26th of November an old British battleship, the 

Bulwark, blew up in a most mysterious manner while 
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lying at the dock in Sheerness Harbor. No satisfactory 
explanation of what produced the explosion on her has 
ever been made. The British admiralty officials investi- 
gated, and reported that the explosion had taken place in 
her magazines, but the evidence supporting this conclu- 
sion is not of the most convincing nature, although it is 
hard to say what else could have caused this explosion 
in broad daylight, in the early morning. Of her crew 
of 780, 750 disappeared. The word "disappeared" is the 
only word which can be used in describing wliat hap- 
pened in this catastrophe, as almost nothing of any of 
them was ever found. 

During the month of November the Berlin, an auxil- 
iary cruiser, which escaped from the Baltic with a view 
of joining the German warships still at liberty in the 
outer ocean, and engaged in commerce raiding, found 
that after getting out of the Baltic it was impossible for 
her to gain the outer sea. and consequently she entered 
the harbor of Trondhjeim, Norway, and there interned 
until the end of the war. 

On November 13th, the first of the raids, which were 
made by the Germans on the English coast, took place. 
Eight ships were employed in this raid, iiicluriing the 
three battle cruisers Seydlitz, Molke and Von der Tann, 
the armored cruisers Bluecher and Yorck, both com- 
paratively old vessels, though of great speed, and three 
unprotected cruisers. The objective was Yarmouth, 
which Was bombarded at long range, but little damage 
was done. The evident purpose of the raid was more 
psychological than material. 

The coast of Great Britain had not been attacked by 
hostile war ships tn over a hundred years, and tht moral 
effect produced upon the British people was considerate, 
although the material effect was shght. This raid was 
followed by another on December i6th, on Scarborough, 
Whitby and Hartlepool, which resulted in a very con- 
siderable loss of life ill all three places. Great comment 
was created by these raids, and an attempt was made to 
place them outside of the attacks which are justified by 
the rules of war, but a careful examination of the case 
does not lead to that conclusion, and as far as the Hartle- 
pools go, they were not only defended but fortified 
towns. 

The London Economist, in its issue of December z6th, 
1914, discussing the bombardment of these three towns, 
says among other things : 
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"In warfare there are two species of atrocities — those 
which are unavoidable accidents and those which are 
mere brutalities committed by either an individual or by 
the orders of a commanding officer. A shell aimed at a 
fort or barracks, and which explodes among private 
dwellings and kills women and children, is an example 
of the first kind. Cruelty to prisoners or deliberate firing 
on the Red Cross is an example of the second kind. 
Hardly a newspaper on either side but what has attrib- 
uted countless atrocities of this sort to the enemy, and 
denied all accusations made against their own sides. 

"We have assumed the burden and responsibilities of 
war, and if the enemy is successful in piercing our de- 
fenses, it behooves us to face the fact with calm and 
fortitude. We must be prepared and expect to endure 
our part of the common suffering, and be thankful that, 
so far, our share has been a slight one compared with 
those of our Allies. The bombardment of undefended 
towns is forbidden by the recognized conventions of 
naval warfare. Unhappily, no agreement as to the defini- 
tion of an undefended town has ever been achieved. The 
term 'undefended' is certainly very much wider than 'un- 
fortified.' For instance, in ratifying t^e conventions of 
The Hague conference on this subject, the British gov- 
ernment, supported by those of Germany and France, in- 
sisted that title laying of contact mines off a harbor 
should be sufficient to expose the same to bombardment. 

"The conventions further direct that even in the case 
of defended towns, the commander of an attacking force 
must give due notice of bombardment, but only when 
military exigencies allow (again a British reservation), 
which clearly they do not in the case of a sudden raid ; 
that the enemy must do his best to spare churches, civic 
buildings, hospitals and the Hke (but only) where these 
are distinguishable by the exhibition of large rigid panels 
divided into black and white triangles. And here it may 
be remarked that the official British Manual of Military 
Law lays it down that its towns and its defences con- 
stitute an indivisible whole. 

"Finally, the immunity of undefended towns does not 
extend to military works, establishments or depots or 
to any workshops or plant capable of supplying military 
needs — exceptions that would probably be held to cover 
railway stations, bridges and coal stores whether in pub- 
lic or private ownership. 

"Now, Hartlepool is clearly a defended town. The 
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war office reported that the German vessels engaged the 
fortress, which replied and drove the enemy off. The 
Gennans, on the other hand, pretend to have silenced its 
guns. There were presumably other military targets as 
well, for shells are reported to have been dropped on the 
royal engineers' and infantry lines. It is clear, however, 
that the town suffered far more than the military works. 
This may have been the result of malice, or carelessness, 
or incompetence, or it may have been inevitable in the 
case of a bombardment at considerable rai^ on a misty 
morning. 

"At Whitby, the chief officer of the coast guard stated 
that the whole fire was directed at the signal station. 
This was a legitimate target. It is a fact that the shells 
were scattered over a very wide area. 

"At Scarborough, the circumstances are much more 
obscure. There is a castle, but it is said to have had no 
long range guns. The first shot struck the castle, the 
second the coast guard station. This looks as though 
military action was intended, at any rate, at first. What 
other tai^ets there may have been we cannot say, but we 
have no official information regarding the military dis- 
position at Scarborough. 

"There is one consideration which seems to have been 
lost sight of by some people. It is this— that, as indi- 
cated above, several proposed restrictions upon the free- 
dom of bombardment have been resisted by the British 
government in the past. In view of our position as a 
paramount naval power, the decision was very likely a 
wise one, at least from a military point of view, but we 
must be prepared to take the consequences, and we shall 
cut a very poor figure before the world if we complain 
when others turn to our disadvantage the freedom we 
have ourselves reserved, 

"There seem to be people to whom any hostile action 
directed against the coasts of this country appears in 
the light of an intolerable affront, but it is indeed 
difficult to look with the eye of an impartial historian 
at the actions of your enemies. To discover their 
atrocities and expose them, is thought to be a patriotic 
task. To acknowledge that your own government or 
your allies have ever offended in the least against inter- 
national law is a kind of treason. 

"Before we give vent to an excess of fury, certainly 

before we indict a whole nation, let us remember that 

our own navy has been engaged in similar operations, 
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fraught with possible loss to the life and property of 
non-combatants. If coast towns are garrisoned, they 
are not likely to escape bombardment when the enemy's 
fleet gets within range. And if, at the end of the war, 
an impartial neutral commission were to convict the 
British as well as the German navy of bombarding un- 
fortified towns, merely because soldiers were quartered 
in them, and of thereby killing or wounding many 
women and children, then some of the letters, speeches 
and articles recently published would be stultified. 

"It is certainly to be hoped that in attacking the coast 
defenses of the enemy, our fleet will succeed in inflicting 
greater military damage at a less cost of civilian suflfer- 
ing, and we trust to the skill and humanity of our com- 
manders to see that this is so, but the fact remains that 
coast towns have to take their chance. The killing of 
women and children, and of civilians generally, is an 
abomination, but war itself is an abomination and will 
always be so." 

Colonel Maude, the leading British authority on mili- 
tary custom, in commenting on this bombardment, ex- 
presses views in harmony with those stated above. 
Further, that an attack on an enemy's coast analogous to 
the bombardment of these three English coast towns 
was considered by British naval officers with favor is 
proved by what happened as a result of the mimic war 
in the British naval manoeuvres of 1888. During these 
manoeuvres a British squadron bombarded several un- 
defended watering places in Scotland and in the north 
of England. A controversy concerning this action arose, 

. brought about by a letter to the London Times from 
Mr. T. E. Holland, who denounced this bombardment 

. as a breach of international law. Several distinguished 
naval officers and several authorities on international 
law replied to him, among whom was Lord Charles 
Beresford, who wrote the London Times, August 18, 
1888 : "The whole art of war is to strike at the enemy's 
weakest points wherever they are and whatever they be. 
There is no sentiment after the action commences. I say 
boldly and openly that if an officer could damage his 
enemy and procure panic or demoralization in the en- 
emy's country, he would be wrong to demur a moment 
in exacting a ransom or in bombarding a sea-port town 
if the opportunity occurs." 

This view, the concensus of opinion of the majority 

who participated in the discussion, is upheld as the cor- 
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rect one. If these bombardments arc legal and in ac- 
cordance with the rules of war for British ships to prac- 
tice, does it not follow that they are equally legal for all 
the world ? Furthermore, in this very war, British official 
reports show that British ships on the coast of Asia 
Minor bombarded Turkish villages and forts which were 
fully as much undefended as these English coast towns, 
and therein Turkish women and children were killed in 
numbers. The dates and places of these bombardments 
were: December ist and 3rd, Akba; December 20th, Ra- 
paz; December 21st, Deurtyve; December 23rd, Youm- 
ourtalik and Sarisseki ; January 5th, Karadivar. 

An undue amount of space has perhaps been given this 
matter, but in view of the deluge of malicious abuse 
poured forth by a large portion of the British and Ameri- 
can Press on the German naval commanders at the time 
of these raids, compounded in almost equal parts of 
ignorance of military law and prejudice, it is, thought 
that the expression in permanent form of the opinions 
of those competent to judge, is an act of justice. 

By way of retaliating for these raids, the British made 
a combined attack on the German warships in Cuxhaven 
harbor, by seven sea planes, which were escorted by a 
light cruiser and destroyer force, together with sub- 
marines. This attack was delivered at daybreak, start- 
ing from a point in the vicinity of Helgoland, The ships 
were seen by the Germans from Helgoland, and two 
Zeppelins, some sea planes and several submarines were 
sent out to attack them. As a result of this discovery, 
a novel combat took place, viz : submarines, Zeppelins and 
sea planes, against cruisers. By rapid manoeuvring the 
British cruisers succeeded in avoiding the submarines, 
while the Zeppelins were put to flight by the guns of the ■ 
Undaunted and the Arethusa. The British sea planes 
were more successful, in that they succeeded in dropping 
bombs near enemy's ships, but did not hit anything. This 
combat lasted three hours, during which no surface ves- 
sels attacked the British fleet, which remained in its posi- 
tion until three of the seven airmen engaged in the at- 
tack on Cuxhaven had returned. 

What dam^e was done in this Cuxhaven raid is not 
known. The British claim that its moral effect was great. 
Of the seven aviators, all returned in safety, though four 
of them lost their machines. 

At the beginning of the war, there were constructing 
in British yards for the account of Brazil, three monitors 
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mounting a number of powerful, long range guns. These, 
with all other vessels constructing for foreign powers in 
British yards were taken by Great Britain, as she had 
an absolute right to do, according to the practice of na- 
tions, on the outbreak of the war, and these monitors 
were used with considerable effect from October on- 
wards, in support of the left flank of the Belgian army, 
along the Belgian seacoast. Naval balloons observed 
and reported the shore positions which the squadron 
was consequently able to bombard with some effect. 
This bombardment continued intermittently for weeks, 
and on November 23rd Zeebrugge, which the Germans 
had made a submarine base, received particular attention 
from this bombarding squadron. 

On the 24th of January, 1915, a British squadron of 
battle cruisers and Ught cruisers, with destroyer flotillas, 
was patrolling the North Sea when the flash of guns was 
noticed to the southeast. A few minutes afterwards the 
light cruiser Aurora reported to the fleet that she was 
engaged. The fleet turned to the southeast at an in- 
creased speed, sending forward the light cruisers and 
destroyer flotilla to take contact with the enemy and re- 
port their movements. These instructions were antici- 
pated by the Arethusa, which reported that the enemy's 
ships consisted of three battle cruisers, the armored 
cruiser Blucher, six light cruisers and some destroyers. 
The British fleet was composed of five battleships, the 
Lion, Tiger, Princess Royal, New Zealand and In- 
domitable, the Tiger and Lion being among the newest 
and most powerful ships of the navy, with particularly 
high speed. The Princess Royal was another new ship 
of equal size and speed to the Lion and Tiger. All three 
of these are known as battle cruisers. 

The German fleet consisted of three battle cruisers, 
the Moltke, the Seydlitz, a new and very fast battle 
cruiser, and the Derflinger. These three are all of equal 
speed with the Lion and Tiger of the British fleet. The 
other German vessel was the Blucher, an armored cruiser 
about six or seven years old, running about three to four 
knots an hour slower than the other vessels. As will be 
seen in the sequel, this lack of speed proved her undo- 
ing. There were also a number of destroyers. 

The German ships, on sighting the British, changed 

their course to southeast. The British, working up to 

full speed, steered southward. At 7:30, the Germans 

came in sight on the [vrt bow at a distance of 14 miles 
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and steaming fast. The British then altered their course 
to southeast, parallel to the enemy and settled down to a 
stem chase. Speed was gradually increased to 28 r-2 
knots an hour and the squadron gradually drew up to 
within 20,000 yards of the rear German ship, the Blucher. 

The Germans were proceeding in single line ahead, 
with a light cruiser in front and on starboard beam. 

The first shot of the battle was fired by the Lion at 
8:52, but the vessel was too far distant for her guns 
to reach. Shots were fired afterward at intervals to test 
the range and at 9:10 the Blucher was hit by the Lion 
for the first time. At 9 :20 the Tiger had gotten up. within 
range of the Blucher and opened fire on her, while the 
Lion turned her attention to the rjext ship in the Ger- 
man line, which is said to have been hit several times at 
18,000 yards. The Princess Royal now drew up in 
range and opened fire on the Blucher, which slackened 
speed and became exposed to the guns ofthe New Zea- 
land. The Princess Roval then shifted her fire to the 
third ship in the German line, and at this point the Ger- 
man destroyers threatening an attack on the British fleet, 
the British destroyer division passed ahead of their battle 
cruisers. At 9 45 the Lion was engaging the light Ger- 
man ship, as was the Tiger. The Princess Royal was 
still engaged with the third ship, which was on fire, while 
the Blucher, her speed still slackening, was "the target 
of the New Zealand. 

The Germans changed course slightly, which man- 
oeuvre was made the reason for a corresponding change 
by the British. The Blucher at 10 45 had fallen consid- 
erably astern of the other vessels, was on fire, had a 
heavy list, and wa^ unable to defend herself. At 11:03 
the Lion suffered an injury which put her out of the 
battle line, and the British admiral transferred his flag 
to a destroyer, and thence to the Princess Royal, board- 
ing her at 11:45, and rejoining on her the rest of the 
squadron to the north, meeting them at noon returning. 

About 1 1 :2o, the Blucher, which had been falling 
steadily behind, sank. Of her crew about 250 were 
saved. A few minutes after the remaining vessels of the 
German squadron ran into the German mine fields, where 
it was not deemed prudent for the British vessels to fol- 
low. The Seydlitz and the Derflinger were both con- 
siderably injured in this fight. Of the British vessels, 
the Lion was badly injured, having been struck, accord- 
ing to official report, eighteen times, and it was only by 
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consummate seamanship on the part of her captain that 
she avoided foundering. She was towed to port by the 
Indomitable, and four months later had not resumed her 
place on the active list of the navy. The Tiger was also 
hit and considerably damaged. Her damages, however, 
were not as great as those of the Lion. The torpedo boat 
Meteor was destroyed. The British loss in lives in this 
action ran to i6 men killed and 49 wounded. 

Nothing further of interest happened until the first day 
of January, 1915, when the Formidable, a battleship of 
15,000 tons, was torpedoed by German submarines and 
sunk in the channel. Curiously enough shfi was a sister 
ship of the Bulwark, whose end by a mysterious explo- 
sion has been hereinbefore narrated. The Formidable 
was struck between 3 and 3 130 o'clock in the morning, 
and of her crew of 800, only 201 were saved. Though 
an old boat, she was still of considerable fighting value. 
Captain Loxley, her commander, distinguished himself 
by calmness and courage, remaining on the bridge until 
the last, directing operations and going down with his 
ship in accordance with the tradition of the sea. 

From this time onward until the adoption of a new 
submarine policy by the Germans, there is little to chron- 
icle in naval warfare in the channel or the North Sea. 

On January 26th, 1915, Germany adopted a measure 
of conservation for the civil population only, by means 
of a company organized for such purposes, of all food 
stuffs in Germany. This company was given authority to 
take over all stocks of food anywhere in the empire ex- 
ceeding a specified amount, varying with the different 
foods, and to warehouse the same, and sell it in quantities 
which were fixed per capita to the people of the empire, 
at not exceeding a definitely specified maximum price. 
The object of this legislation was to prevent the possi- 
bility of scantiness in one part of the empire and i^cnti- 
fulness in another, and to further prevent the undue 
and arbitrary advance of prices by private dealers. The 
above is an accurate summary of its important provi- 
sions. 

On February 3rd, Great Britain, immediately on re- 
ceipt of the general information that a policy of conserv- 
ation had been adopted, and before a copy of the decree 
could have been in the hands of her government, and 
therefore before that government could have known 
either the scope or the purpose of the measure, asserted 
that this was a confiscation of the foodstuffs in Germany 
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for military purposes, retaliated by placing all foodstuffs 
of any kind upon the list of contraband of war, and an- 
nounced that her warships had orders to seize the com- 
mercial ships of neutral countries preceding to Germany 
with cargoes of this character; and further, to seize, on 
suspicion, neutral ships preceding to neutral ports laden 
with such cargoes, unless such ships could clearly prove 
that the ultimate destination of their cargoes was not 
either Germany or Austria. 

This constituted an absolutely unprecedented act in- 
fringing upon the rights of neutral powers and practi- 
cally amounted to a claim that the high seas were private 
property of Great Britain, and not the highway of the 
world's commerce. Furthennore, never before in the 
history of the world had any nation made all foodstuffs, 
destined for the civil population of its enemy, contraband 
of war. Extremely arbitrary and without sanction of 
precedent, this action violated the principle that Great 
Britain had always heretofore contended for in her deal- 
ings with other combatant nations, she being a neutral. 
It is further to be remarked that she did not blockade 
the German coast either in form or fact, but she did 
claim the right to examine the cargoes of neutral ships 
anywhere upon the high seas. The scheme of procedure 
is, of course, more convenient than exposing ships of 
war to the risks of a blockading station, but it neverthe- 
less constitutes a great breach of what may be called the 
common rights of humanity to the ocean as a highway. 
And here it may be remarked that in the whole history 
of Great Britain, from the time that she first secured 
preponderance of maritime power, coupled with its necei*. 
sary adjunct of preponderance of naval power, she has 
always been disregardful of the rights of other nations, 
as though the Almighty had made the seas her own 
property. She has asserted this doctrine, sometimes with 
mildness, sometimes with brutality, but always with firm- 
ness. 

From a neutral standpoint, the real issue involved in 
this war is whether or not Great Britain can force her 
absolute control of the seas upon an unwilling world. 
No one can blame Great Britain for asserting Uiis con- 
trol; it is to the advantage of her people and it is the 
duty of her statesmen or of the statesmen of any coim- 
try, to use the strength and power of that country to 
promote the advantage of the people thereof, but the 
blame is to be laid at the doors of those nations which 
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have so great a lack of feeling of nationality as to ac- 
quiesce in this reduction to the status of private property 
of Great Britain of that which was manifestly intended 
as a free and untrammeled highway of commerce be- 
tween the different nations of the world. The subject is 
too important and too vast to be more than alluded to 
here. At some future time I hope to have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing this question more at length. 

As a result bf this arbitrary action by Great Britain, 
Germany, on February 4th, issued a notice whereby she 
established a blockade of the waters immediately ad- 
jacent to the British Isles and the northern and western 
coasts of France, and warned the neutral powers that it 
was her intention to sink, without notice, all British, 
French and Russian mercantile ships found within that 
area after the i8th day of February, and further, warn- 
ing neutrals that ships of theirs entered the area de- 
scribed at their own risk. The limits of space forbid the 
full discussion of the apparent legal defects of this Ger- 
man blockade of the British Isles using the submarine as 
a means of blockade. This new weapon of naval war- 
fare changes to a very great degree the conditions under 
which blockades are hereafter to be conducted, and 
necessitates the taking of greater risks by neutral ship- 
ping in the event that submarines are to be used, while it 
is self-evident that, owing to their peculiar character and 
limitations, the rules of blockade, which have heretofore 
obtained, can no longer be considered satisfactory. 

This whole question will probably, after this war is 
finished, be regulated by appropriate international action. 

As a sort of retaliation for an illegal act of Great Brit- 
ain, however, this submarine blockade stands upon a to- 
tally different footing. From the begining of this war 
to the date on which these words are written, the Allies 
have seemed to take the position that they were entitled 
to fix the rules under which Germany should wage war, 
and to be bound by no rules themselves. In other words, 
in their view, sauce for the goose was not sauce for the 
gander. They have invoked repeatedly against Germany 
the sanction of conventions of The Hague confer- 
ences, which were not binding to the combatants in the 
least, owing to the fact that in the years prior to the war 
Great Britain for purposes of its own had not ratified 
these conventions, which by their very terms required 
the ratification of all combatant powers to be binding on 
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any. This contention, together with other absurd prop- 
ositions of international law, has been advanced by the 
Allies with the manifest purpose of confusing the issue 
in the minds of the peoples of the neutral countries. 

Accordingly on February 17th, when the notice took 
effect, Germany began to sink British merchant vessels 
wherever found, without warning, and in the eight or 
ten days succeeded in destroying by means of the sub- 
marines ten British ships, twsides one or two neutral 
vessels. While the material effect of this blockade was 
perhaps not very considerable in view of the enormous 
number of vessds arriving at or leaving the British Isles, 
the moral effect was considerable, as evidenced by the 
successive steps taken to meet the emergency by Great 
Britain. On the 24th of February, she closed the Irish 
and North channels to all navigation. The same day, 
Germany, by proclamation, added the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands to the war zone. On March ist, this 
blockade had been in operation such a short time that it 
was impossible to say how great its material effects would 
be in the long run. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE NAVAL WAR^HIGH SEAS 



When the war brolte out, the British squadrons avail- 
able outside of European waters, were distributed pretty 
nearly as follows; 

China Station — One battleship, four cruisers, six smaller 
vessels, eight destroyers, four torpedo 
boats and three submarines. ■ 
East Indian Station — One battleship, two cruisers, four 

smaller craft. 
Cape Station^ — Three cruisers. 
New Zealand — Three cruisers, one small cruiser. 
West Coast of Africa — Three small cruisers. 
West Coast of America — Three small cruisers. 
East Coast of South America — One cruiser. 
Australian Coast — One battle cruiser, three light cruis- 
ers, three destroyers, two submarines. 

In addition, a fourth cruiser squadron, consisting of 
five ships, was on the point of returning from Mexico 
in the West Atlantic, When hostilities opened a number 
of fast liners were immediately put in commission as 
auxiliary cruisers under naval commanders. Further- " 
more, a number of merchant steamers were, at the re- 
quest of the owners, provided with guns for the purpose 
of defence in the event of being chased. It is important 
to remember this, because hereafter this arming of mer- 
chantmen will become a matter of some importance. 
France and Russia only had some few and unimportant 
vessels far from their bases. 

Against this force of the Allies there'were some eight 
or nine German cruisers abroad, several of very high 
speed, all efficient for commerce destroying purposes. 
In addition to these Germany had some merchant vessels 
and liners which were converted into auxiliary cruisers 
precisely the same as the British have done, although for 
some reason best known to themselves the British have 
claimed in print that the liners so converted by the Ger- 
mans were in reality privateers, whereas the liners so 
converted by them were men-of-war. The reason for 
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this distinction is not apparent to any but the British 
mind. Both sides threw themselves with zeal into the 
work of capturing the enemy's merchant vessels. Neces- 
sarily the Germans were at a gjeat disadvantage in this 
game, owing to the lack of ports where they could ob- 
tain coal and supplies, which abounded for Great Brit- 
ain all over the world, and consequently the German 
cruisers were, from the beginning, inevitably doomed to 
be captured or sunk in the course of time, unless they 
sought internment in foreign harUors. 

The first German converted cruiser to be disposed of 
was the Kaiser Wilhelm dcr Crosse, which, on August 
27th, was sighted by the British cruiser Highflyer, of 
5,600 tons, carrying six-inch guns, and faster than the 
German ship by a couple of knots. At the time the High- 
flyer sighted her, the Kaiser was coaling, and all evi- 
dence points to the fact that she was in Spanish colonial 
waters, and hence the attack on her was illegal. This 
case nearly conforms with the attack on the Dresden in 
Chilean waters, which will be hereafter referred to. Be- 
fore the Kaiser could' separate herself from Jier collier 
and take to her heels, the Highflyer was in range. Of 
course, there, it could be with but one result, the liner 
being greatly outclassed in the matter of ordnance. She 
put up a fight, hit the cruiser a few times, killing one 
man and wounding five, but was sunk shortly, though 
her crew was rescued by the attendant collier. 

This fight took place within three miles of the coast 
of Africa, near the Reo de Oro. Before she was sunk, 
the Kaiser had sunk one British vessel, the Hyades, ofiE 
Pemambuco, and had held up the Cape Mail steamer, 
Galician, which, however, she did not sink. 

On the 14th of September, a fight took place off the 
east coast of South America, between two of these con- 
verted cruisers, the Carmania being the British repre- 
sentative, and the German ship of like nature, and nearly 
equal force, the Cap Trafalgar. The fight here was 
stubborn ; for two hours they banged away at each other 
at a range of from 9,000 to 3,000 yards, but never within 
the latter distance. It is said that the British hits were 
mostly in the hull or near the water line, while the Ger- 
man hits were mostly in the boats and upper works. 
Both sides took their punishment without weakening. 
In the night the Cap Trafalgar was sunk, most of the 
crew saving themselves on a German collier with which 
the captain was in wireless communication during the 
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fight. The Cap Trafalgar started to burn after the action 
was half an hour old, and capsized before she sank. The 
Carmania had nine men killed and 26 wounded. The 
loss on the Cap Trafalgar is unknown. 

On September 20th, in Zanzibar harbor, the British 
cruiser Pegasus, which had done considerable destruc- 
tion in German East Africa, met her fate. 

The German cruiser Konigsberg entered the harbor 
and attacked her.. In a short time the Pegasus was badly- 
battered and was beached, with 25 killed and 80 wounded 
out of her crew of 234. The Konigsberg steamed away 
and disappeared for a long time, but was finally found, 
as will be narrated in due course. 

Other exploits of the British cruisers were as follows : 
The Berwick captured the Spreewald, which had been 
fitted up as an auxiliary chuiser, and also sank several 
German merchant vessels and captured others, besides 
an American and Norwegian ship. The French cruiser 
Conde made one capture in the North Atlantic. The 
Yarmouth in the East Indian ocean sank the Hamburg- 
America liner Markomania. 

While these things were going on, the German crui.ser 
Karlsruhe made life exciting for the commanders of 
British merchant vesesls in the Atlantic, as in two weeks 
she intercepted and destroyed no less than thirteen steam- 
ers. During her career she nearly equalled the record " 
of the cruiser Emden, the most successful of the German 
merchant raiders, whose story merits a separate account. 
The eventual fate of the Karlsruhe is somewhat shrouded 
in mystery, and apparently, from the best information we 
have, an explosion took place on board her in the West 
Indies in late November, and she sank. Her crew suc- 
ceeded in reaching Germany, it is said, in safety. 

In the Pacific die Leipzig and Nurnbei^ had consid- 
erable success, while the Dresden and Strassburg and 
Bremen had some successes of minor importance in the 
South and West Atlantic. When Japan took a hand in 
the war on August 15th by sending an ultimatum to 
Germany demanding the surrender of Kiao-Chau, there 
were quite a number of German men-of-war in the har- 
bor, most of them of minor importance, and one Austrian 
cruiser. Two of the German vessels, however, the 
Schamhorst. and the Gneisenau, were important fighting 
units, being armored cruisers of ii^iX) tons each. These 
had, however, left as soon as the ultimatum reached 
Germany, and started on a cruise in the Pacific. During 
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the course of this cruise, on Sept. 22nd, they arrived off 
Papeeta, the chief town of Tahiti, a French colony in the 
Southern Pacific, and here they sank a gunboat, shelled 
and practically destroyed the town. This incident is 
. spoken of by the British as a cruel and absolutely use- 
less proceeding, but during their expedition against New 
Pomerania in the Bismark Archipelago, they did the 
same thing, which, of course, was different. We will 
hear of the subsequent exploits of these cruisers later. 

The most romantic and most interesting career of any 
vessel on either side during the war, was that of the 
Emden. The Emden was a small vessel of 3,500 tons, 
with a speed of about 25 knots and a light armament. 
She was built for just such service as that which she 
performed. Too weak to fight a war vessel of any 
strength, she was strong enough for her purpose, fast 
enough to catch her prey and also fast enough to suc- 
cessfully run away when necessary. Capt. Carl von 
Mueller, her commander, handled her with great ability, 
and managed to always have her appear at the spot where 
she was least expected, and whence, after reaping a har- 
vest of merchantmen, he made her as unaccountably dis- 
appear. It may be assumed that the German captain 
had some information by wireless whrch aided him. In 
any case, he was a very courageous and enterprising man 
■and a thoroughly good sportsman, as even his enemies 
admitted. 

During the career of the Emden, she often varied the 
dull routine of capturing merchantmen by adventure. 
For instance : One evening she suddenly appeared in 
Madras Roads, the last place in the world where she was 
expected, shelled the oil tanks, set them afire, exchanged 
her compliments with Fort George and retired. Again, 
on October 27th, disguising herself by an extra dummy 
funnel and flying the Japanese colors, she appeared in the 
British harbor of Penang and gave the Russian cruiser 
Jemtchug a startling surprise by hoisting the German 
colors as soon as within range. She torpedoed her twice, 
sending her to the bottom, which fate the French destroy- 
er Mousquet also shared a little outside of the harbor. 
This operation completed, she shelled the fort for a few 
minutes and then mysteriously vanished into the night. 

Her bag of merchantmen was the largest made by any 

German cruiser. The Emden also had the luck to pick up 

a collier whenever the coal in her own bunkers wfls run- 

hing low. At times she was accompanied by quite a fleet, 
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since U was her captain's invariable practice to sink his 
prizes, reserving , one in which to send all the crews and 
passengers from the others, into port. This he was 
obliged to do, as there was no chance of his taking his 
' prizes into a friendly port, nor did he have room on his 
own ship for the crews and passengers of the sunken 
merchantmen. 

Some sentimentalists have alleged that the destruction 
of enemies' vessels by this warship was contrary to in- 
ternational law as they manufactured it, and at the time 
aided in filling the columns of newspapers by letters of 
protest. Their understanding of the law, however, was 
imperfect, as it is today and always has been, quite within 
a captain's rights to destroy an enemy's property at sea 
or anywhere else. These critics confused the rule apply- 
ing to a neutral nation with the rule applying to an en- 
emy nation. 

On November loth came the end of the Emden's 
career. She suddenly appeared in accordance with her 
usual habit at Keeling, Cocos Island, south of the Malay 
Peninsula, between it and Australia, and sent a boat 
ashore, whose crew were ordered to destroy the wireless. 
During the time, however, which elapsed between her 
being sighted and recognized, and her boat's crew arriv- 
ing, the wireless was at work and succeeded in advising 
the Sydney of the Australian navy, which was near at 
hand, that the long-sought Emden was where she could 
get at her. The Australian, which was at but a little dis- 
tance, promptly appeared, and an action took place. 

The fight, in the nature of things, could not be a pro- 
longed one. The Emden was set on fire and driven 
ashore, where she burned completely. Her crew suffered 
heavy losses, but her gallant captain was saved and taken 
to Australia, whence he was sent to England. The boat 
crew which landed on the island and witnessed the 
arrival of the Sydney, seized a small trading schooner 
and escaped. Afterwards, according to one version of 
their subsequent adventures, they were captured, and^ 
according to another, they succeeded in reaching safety, 
after a rather romantic career. 

The story of how the Emden got away from Kiao 
Oiau has not often been told, and is rather iriteresting. 
She left there after Japan and Germany were at war and 
there was every chance of her being caught by Japanesr 
vessels, with whom she could not come to action, with 
any hope of success. The expected happened, and, short- 
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ly after leaving her anchorage, she fell in with a Japanese 
armored cruiser, but it was not the three- funnelled Em- 
den nor a black, white and red German man-of-war en- 
sign, that passed the Japanese armored ship, but a vessel 
with four funnels flying the British white ensign, whose ■ 
crew, as she steamed by the Japanese, lined the rail and 
gave her three hearty English cheers, while her ensign 
dipped. 

During the seven weeks that she was at lai^e, she de- 
stroyed 70,000 tons of British shipping, the total money 
value of whose cargoes is computed to be about $20,- 
000,000. 

The relief of Great Britain at the news of the Emden's 
destruction was great. For weeks she had been hunted 
over the Indian ocean and the Eastern Pacific by war- 
ships of the allied powers and had skilfully eluded them 
all. It is but due, however, to the British to say that in 
their treatment of the captain and crew of this vessel, 
and in their admiration of the ingenuity and courage 
with which the Emden had been handled, in one case at 
least during this whole war, they were true to the finer 
traditions of their race. 

During August, September and October, some British 
and some Japanese took possession of the German 
islands in the Pacific, making prisoners of the officials. 
Among these were Upolu Island, Samoa, New Pomer- 
ania, Solomon Island, German New Guinea, Caroline 
Islands, the Marshall Group, etc., etc., etc. 

After their attack upon Papeeta, the Schamhorst and 
the Gneisenau sailed for the coast of Chile in South 
America. During the voyage thither, the Dresden, the 
Numburg and the Leipzig managed to join them. On 
the 6th of November the British admiralty received in- 
formation that an action had been fought on the ist of 
November between these vessels and the British armored 
cruisers Good Hope, Monmouth and the light cruiser 
Glasgow, and the Otranto, an auxiliary cruiser. This 
news was not at first credited because the admiralty had 
sent an old battleship named the Canopus to join the 
British fleet, which was commanded by Rear Admiral Sir 
Christopher Cradock, which, had she arrived in time, 
would have given, the admiralty thought, the British 
squadron the superiority. But the Canopus had not 
arrived. 

The Good Hope was an armored cruiser of 14,000 tons, 
the Monmouth of 9,800 tons, and both were over twelve 
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years old ; the Glasgow was a light cruiser of 4,800 tons, 
■ and the Otranto, the auxiliary cruiser, was of 12,100 
tons. The Schamhorst and Gneisenau were sister ships 
of 11,600 tons and were completed in 1907. The Dresden 
and Numburg were small cruisers, 3,600 tons, the Leip- 
zig was a still smaller vessel. A comparison of guns in 
the two squadrons is as follows: Germany, sixteen 8.2 
inch, twelve 6 indi; thirty-four i inch, forty twenty-four 
pounders, sixteen 5-pounders. British, two 9.2 inch ; 
thirty-two 6 inch; ten 4 inch; twenty 12-pounders and 
ten 3 pounders. 

On Sunday, November 1st, the Good Hope, Mon- 
mouth and Glasgow sighted the Schamhorst, Gneisenau, 
Leipzig and Dresden about half past four in the after- 
noon. There was a strong wind and a very considerable 
sea. Both squadrons were steaming to the southward 
and the Germans kept out of range and declined action 
till"sunset, when the light gave them an important ad- 
vantage, the British fleet being silhouetted between them 
and the sun. At sunset the battle began and lasted about 
two hours. Both the Good Hope and the Monmouth 
caught fire early therein, but. they continued fighting un- 
til dark, when an explosion took place on the Good Hope 
and she foundered. Just as dark came on the Monmouth 
closed with the enemy in a gallant attempt to ram, but 
she was sunk in the attempt quite close to the enemy's 
ships. The battle finished at about half past nine. The 
Glasgow, which was damaged and set on fire, quit the 
fight, about half past seven, and took no part in the fight 
thereafter, nor did the Otranto at any time. The Num- 
bui^ of the German fleet also took no part in the battle, 
coming up too late. 

After the battle, three ships of the German fleet went 
into the harbor of Valparaiso and, as far as was per- 
mitted, repaired damages. Their loss was said to have 
been slight. The British loss was 1,670 killed and about 
60 or 70 wounded on the Glasgow, 

After this the squadron sailed to the southward, passed 
through the straits of Magellan, proceeding very slowly, 
and nothing definite was heard of it until the 8th of De- 
cember. In the meantime, the British, being roused by the 
severe defeat off the Chilean coast, took every means 
possible to destroy this German squadron, which had be- 
come an imperative necessity and which it was also 
necessary to accomplish in the shortest possible time. 
Co-sequently, they organized and sent out, we know 
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positively, two fleets, to one of which under Admiral 
Sturdee, the German squadron fell a prey. The British 
squadron was comprised of the Invincible, the Inflexible, 
the Camavon, the Glasgow, the survivor of the battle 
off the Chilean coast, the Kent, the Cornwall, the Bristol, 
the Macedonia and the Canopus. The Kent and Corn- 
wall were sister ships of the Monmouth, The Camavon 
was an armored cruiser of 10,850 tons, the Cornwall and 
Bristol were sister ships, while the Invincible and In- 
flexiUe were battle cruisers of 28 knots speed, and each 
carrying eight 12 inch guns. The Canopus was an old 
battleship. This British fleet outclassed the German 
squadron about 2 1-2 to i. 

Admiral Sturdee's squadron was despatched in abso- 
lute secrecy, and no one except the English admiralty 
had any knowledge of its departure. What information 
German Admiral von Spee had been able to gather con- 
cerning the enemy's movements since the sinking of the 
Monmouth and Good Hope, has never become known, 
but what is quite certain is that he was unaware of the 
arrival of the squadron commanded by Admiral Sturdee. 
Admiral von Spee had made for the Falkland Islands 
with the intention of seizing them, and thus supplying 
himself with a much needed base. 

After the Glasgow fled southward from the battle off 
the Chilean coast, she picked up the Canopus 200 miles 
further down and both these ships proceeded to the 
Falkland Islands, where they arrived on November 8th. 
They were then directed to proceed to Montevideo, but 
on their voyage thither were intercepted by wireless and 
ordred to return to the Falklands. On December 7th 
the remainder of the squadron arrived. 

On the morning of December 8th, the lookout on Sap- 
per Hill signalled "two men-of-war in the offing," and 
the Kent was ordered to reconnoiter. At 9 :20 the two 
leading ships of the Germans, the Gneisenau and the 
Numburg, came within range of the Canopus in the har- 
bor, which opened fire at them across the lowland, at a 
range of 10,000 yards. The Germans hoisted their colors 
and turned away. A few minutes later, seeing the Kent, 
they altered their course as though about to close with 
her, but at about the time it seems that the Invincible 
and Inflexible were seen over the lowland, so the Ger- 
mans at once altered their course and increased speed to 
join their consorts. 

At 9 :4s the entire British squadron, except the Bristol, 
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proceeded out of the harbor, the Carnavon leadiug. The 
five ships of the Germans appeared clearly in sight to the 
southeast, hull down. The visibility was at its maximum, 
the sea was.calm, with a bright sun, clear sky and a light 
breeze from the northwest. At 10:20 the British ad- 
miral made signal for a general advance, the battle 
cruisers taking the lead: at 11. 15 speed was eased to 
enable the other cruisers to get into position. The enemy 
was still maintaining its distance, and at 12:30 it was de- 
cidetl to attack with the two battle cruisers and the Glas- 
gow. 

At 12 147 a signal to open fire and engage the enemy 
was made. The Inflexible opened the 'fire at 12:55, 'he 
Invincible following suit, the target in both cases being 
the light cruiser. This light cruiser, the Leipzig, in about 
half an hour, turned away with the two other light cruis- 
ers, the Numburg and the Dresden, to the southwest, and 
were followed by the Kent, Glasgow and Cornwall of 
the British fleet. The fight developed finally into three 
separate actions, the British battle cruisers directing 
their fire on the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau which 
replied, opening fire at i :30. The range varied from 
13,500 yards to 16,500 yards. At about 2 P. M. the 
Gneisenau turned away and a second chase ensued until 
2:45 p. m., when the battle cruisers again opened fire 
which was replied to by the Germans at 2:55. The 
Scharnhorst was hit twice and was set on fire, while the 
Gneisenau was hit 1^ the Inflexible more than once. 

At 3:30 the Scharnhorst turned, which turn was dic- 
tated by a desire to bring her starboard guns into action, 
her port battery having been damaged. The fire on her 
had grown worse. She kept up the fight but at 4 :o4 P. 
M., suddenly listed heavily to port and at 4.17 she 
sank with her flag flying. The Gneisenau passed on the 
far side of her late flagship and continued 3 determined 
but ineffectual effort to finish with the two battle 
cruisers. A few minutes after 5, she was evidently in 
serious straits and her fire slackened. At 5.15 one 
shell from the Gneisenau struck the Invincible. This 
was her last effort. At 5.30 P. M. she stopped, badly 
on fire, but continued to firs from time to time with 
a single gun. At 5.40 the British squadron closed 
in on the Gneisenau, whose flag continued flying. 
At 6 P. M. she keeled over suddenly, lay for a few min- 
utes on her beam ends, and sank. Her prisoners of war 
reported that her ammunition had given out about 5 130. 
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About 150 men were picked up after the action but some 
were dead. 

When the Dresden and the other light cruisftr turned 
away from the fight at about I P. M., they were pur- 
sued by three of the British ships, the Glasgow, the Kent 
and the Cornwall.. The Leipzig was unable to distance 
the Glasgow, was badly hit, and, though she kept afloat 
until 9 P. M., she was on fire from 7 o'dtx:k. Eighteen 
of her crew were saved. 

The Numberg was equally unfortunate. The Kent got 
within range of her at about 5 P. M., and at 6 130 she 
was on fire above, the Kent by this time having closed 
within 3,000 yarfls. She kept up her fire until about 6:50, 
but turned over and sank completely at about 7:15. 
Seven survivors were rescued. 

The Dresden managed to make her escape. Her speed 
was greater than that of her consorts, and the only ves- 
sel which could catch her, the Glasgow, was engaged 
with the Leipzig. The two transports or colliers which 
accompanied the German fleet, the Baden and Santa Isa- 
bel, were sunk by the Macedonia. Had the British 
arrived forty-eight hours later, the Falkland Islands 
would probaly have been in German hands and would 
have cost hundreds of lives to regain. 

The effect of this victory was to completely dear the 
southern Pacific seas of all German ships except the 
Dresden, and her escape necessitated employing several 
British ships in her search which could have been other- 
wise employed, and indirectly led to the loss of a Japan- 
ese cruiser. 

The German loss at the battle of the Falkland Islands 
was, as close as can be figured, about 1600 men, all 
killed. The British loss we do not know, but from what 
can be conjectured, it was shght, not more than thirty 
or forty killed and a few wounded. 

The Konigsberg, which sank the Pegasus in Zanzibar 
harbor, as hereinbefore told, was bottled up in the Ru6gi 
river on the east coast of Africa in November. After 
a chase by a British cruiser she took refuge in this river 
and managed to force her way up stream until she was 
out of range. A coal vessel, the Newbridge, and a cable 
ship, the Duplex, were requisitioned and sunk in the 
channel of the stream so as to prevent her coming out. 
This was not done without loss of life. The Konigsberg 
then concealed herself by fastening palm branches to her 
masts and funnels, making her indistinguishable from the 
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sea. This difficulty the British- overcame by bringing an' 
aeroplane down the coast which flew inland and marked 
the position of the German cruiser by smoke bombs, 
thus enabling her to be destroyed by artillery carried 
to land from the British cruisers. 

In the Baltic little took place after the sinking of the 
Falada and the interment of the Berlin. On the i8th of 
December the Friedrich Carl, the German armored cruis- 
er struck a mine in the Baltic and was lost, 378 of her 
crew going down with her. Occasional attacks on Rus- 
sian towns along the shore of the Baltic were made, Li- 
bau being the principal point aimed at by the German 
ships, but the results do not appear to have been com- 
mensurate with the efforts. The Russian navy remained 
in its ports, which policy of prudence is not at all sur- 
prising in view of its weakness. 

A complete list of the ships lost to March ist by the 
several contending powers, will be found in the appendix. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE NAVAL WAR^ 

MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK 

SEA 



la the early part of the war, the western part of the 
Mediterranean was largely turned over to the French to 
guard. Two German ships, the Goeben and the Breslau, 
were in the Mediterranean, cut off from the possibility 
of rejoining the main German naval force. The Goeben 
which was near the Algerian coast, proceeded thither and 
threw a few shots into Bone, but learning that a portion 
of the French fleet was searching for her, she went 
across and put into the port of Messina, near which she 
had been joined by the Breslau. At the expiration of the 
time limit fixed by the Italian authorities, for the stay of 
these vessels, which was forty-eight hours, on August 
8th both left Messina for an unknown destination. This 
destination turned qut to be the Dardanelles, where they, 
arrived after many adventures, successfully eluding ves- 
sels of the French fleet, and of the British fleet from 
Malta. 

The English fleet at Malta at the beginning of hostili- 
ties consisted of three battle cruisers, four armored 
cruisers and four light cruisers, besides smaller craft. 
Otherwise, during the early days of the war, there was 
little that happened in the Mediterranean of interest. 
The French endeavored to bottle up the Austrian fleet 
at Pola, and to that end bombarded Cattaro, but were 
successful only to a degree in their operation. They suc- 
ceeded on the i6th of August in sinking a small Austrian 
cruiser, the Zenta. The only real effect the French oper- 
ation had was to blockade to commerce all the Austrian 
ports from Trieste as far as Pola. 

Early in the war the British government, finding that 

the Suez Canal was being used as a sanctuary, or refuge, 

from capture, by merchant ships, put pressure on the 

Egyptian government, which, of course, was and is a 
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creature of Great Britain, to expel them from this sup- 
posedly neutral territory, with an absolute disregard for 
the rules of international law which had heretofore ob- 
tained. 

In the Baltic nothing of great interest happened. The 
German fleet had to pay a certain amount of attention 
to the Russian fleet, because while this was not very 
formidable, to leave the Baltic altogether unguarded by 
sea would be to invite the landing of Russian troops on 
the defenceless German coast. While performing 
this guard duty, the Germans were unfortunate 
enough to lose their cruiser Magdeburg on the 27th of 
August. She ran ashore in the fog and was blown up 
by her crew. Sometime afterwards, the Russians, hear- 
ing of the accident, made the claim of having destroyed 
her, but this is not probalfle. 

Only one battle took place in the Baltic between the 
Russians and the Germans. On October loth three 
Russian armored cruisers. Admiral Makaroff, Patada 
and Bayan, were doing patrol duty in the northeastern 
Baltic, In the morning the Admiral Makaroff was at- 
tacked by a submarine of the enemy and several tor- 
pedoes were fired at her, but none took effect. In the 
afternoon of October nth, this submarine attacked 
the Bayan and the Palada. The cruisers fired on the 
submarine, but in spite of this the submarine got home 
on the Palada with a torpedo and struck her probably 
under her magazine, with the result that she sank imme- 
diately, carrying all her ill-fated crew, numbering 568, 
with her. She was built in 1906 and had a displacement 
of 7.775- tons. 

On the 2&h of October, Duala, German West Africa, 
was moved against and on the 31st a joint land and naval 
expedition was launched against the town, the French 
cruiser Bruix taking a prominent part in the operations, 
and this culminated in the occupation of Buea on No- 
vember 15th. There were also operations about the same 
time in the Red Sea, the first against Sheik Seyd Penin- 
sula. This was undertaken by the battleship Duke of 
Edinboro, supported by a battalion and a half of Indian 
troops, and resulted in the Turks being driven out of Fort 
Tuba and captured 1^ the British with slight casualties. 
Akaba and its fort on the Gulf of Akaba were captured 
by the British cruiser Minerva on November 7th without 
casualties. On the 8th of November Faro, at the mouth 
of the Shatt-el-arab, was also captured by an expedition 
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comprising the British cruiser Odin, a few troops and a 
naval brigade. 

We will now cast a glance on the operations in the 
Black Sea, resulting from the acts of war by Turkey 
against Russia and her entrance into the European con- 
flict. On October 29th the now Turkish cruisers, the 
former German Goeben and Breslau, which, as we have 
seen, in the early part of the war took refuge in Turkish 
waters, and were sold by Germany to Turkey, appeared 
in the Black Sea and, on October 29th, bombarded sever- 
al ports on the northern Russian coasts thereof. This 
action was followed the next day by Russia declaring 
that a state of war existed between herself and Turkey, 
and on the ist of November, the Goeben bombarded Se- 
vastopol, throwing over a hundred shells into the town, 
and, it is said, inflicting some damage. Various naval 
skirmishes thereafter took place in the Black Sea, the 
most important of which was on the 9th, when the Rus- 
sians bombarded the Turkish forts on the Armenian 
coasts of the Black Sea. 

The only fight which took place between the Russian 
and Turkish fleets in the Black Sea was on the i8th of 
November, when the Russian fleet about noon was re- 
turning from a cruise along the Anatolian coast and was 
nearly abreast of Sevastopol, the Goeben and the Breslau 
were seen. The Russian fleet immediately took battle for- 
mation and opened fire at a range of 8,000 yards, with the 
enemy on their starboard. The Efstafi is said to have hit 
the Goeben with her first salvo and caused a fire. The 
action then became general, the Goeben concentrating her 
flre on the Russian flagship. The battle lasted only four- 
teen minutes when the Goeben withdrew. The Russian 
casualties were four officers and twenty-four men killed 
and wounded, but it is said that the material damage was 
slight. The Breslau remained in the offing, taking no 
part in the action. 

The next appearance of the Goeben was oS Batum 
but was only momentary. On the 3rd of November the 
Allies with a small squadron as a reply to the Turkish 
attack on the Russian Black Sea forts, bombarded the 
Dardanelles forts at long range. No damage resulted to 
either side and probably the intention of this attack w^s 
merely to ascertain the range of the guns of the forts. 

The desultory bombarding continued for some time, 
but the attacking fleet was not yet recruited to the neces- 
sary strength for the general attack. The entrances to 
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the Dardanelles were known to be mined scientifically, 
but nothing of any importance occurred here for many 
weeks, the only event which is deserving of notice being 
the exploit of the British submarine B-ii on December 
13th, which entered the Dardanelles on that date, and 
after diving under five rows of mines, torpedoed the old 
Turkish battleship, Messoudiyeh, which was guarding 
the mine field. Although pursued by torpedo boats and 
fired on by the forts, the B-ii managed to get away 
safely. There was little loss of life on the Messoudiyeh 
and her sinking cannot be regarded as a serious loss on 
account of her age and lack of power. This, however, 
does not detract from the unquestioned gallantry of the 
exploit accomplished by the E-li. 

The Dardanelles straits are extremely difficult for sub- . 
marine invasion, owing to the swift currents which al- 
ways are running through them and which, in addition 
to their onward motion, often cause local whirlpools and 
eddies on their striking a projection, besides which the 
five rows of mines add very enormously to the danger. 
In fact, this exploit may be considered as one of the 
most brilliant single exploits performed by the British 
during the naval war. 

On January 5th, the British fleets shelled the capital 
of German East Africa, destroying all the vessels in the 
harbor, and on the Tdi of January the Turkish ship 
Goeben, which had been repaired after her damage in the 
action with the Russian fleet in November, was again 
injured by running on a Russian mine towards the Rus- 
sian Black Sea coast. 

Various other raids by the Russians and Turks on each 
other's coasts in the Black Sea took place from time to 
time, none of which was of any great importance, the 
only one worthy of notice being that by the Russian fleet 
on January 23rd on the northern Turkish coasts in the 
Black Sea. 

On February 15th, the Austrian fleet came out of 
Pola and bombarded Antivari on the Dalmatian coast. 

From time to time during January and February 
the Allies made more or less desultory attacks on the 
Dardanelles but with no appreciable effect upon the forts 
guarding the straits. There is nothing else to chronicle 
prior to March ist, the date of the closing of this record. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Known internationally as the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy, really consisting of two states, the Austrian Em- 
pire and the Kingdom of Hungary, according to the 
Compromise of 1867 are perfectly independent of each 
other, having, however, a close political union through 
the identity of the sovereign and the community of cer- 
tain departmens of state aifairs. 

The common head is the Emperor of Austria and the 
Apostolic King (Apostoli Kiraly) of Hungary. 

The common departments of state affairs are (i) For- 
eign affairs, (2) military and naval affairs, and (3) 
finance, as far as it relates to common affairs. 

Legislative power relating to common affairs is vested 
in the so-called Delegations. These, — there are two, — 
"consist of sixty members each, selected from the Parlia- 
ments of their respective countries. 

Besides this political connection there is a commercial 
union. This is not permanent, but is renewed every ten 
years, the last renewal being in 1907. This amounts to 
a customs and commercial union, with the same coinage, 
weights and measures, a joint bank of issue, while the 
monopolies and taxes connected with salt, tobacco, spir- 
its, beer, sugar and mineral oil are administered on iden- 
tical principles in both countries. 

The three ministries for common affairs are Foreign 
Affairs, War and Common Finance. 

Austria-Hungary lies in the geographical heart of 
Europe. The foUowing are its chief natural defenses 
considered as a whole: Towards Bavaria, the Fichtel 
Mountains, the Bohmerwald, the Inn and the Salzach; 
towards Switzerland, the Salle, the Alps and the Rhine; 
towards Italy, the High Alps, the Lago di Garda and the 
Amic Alps; towards Serbia, the Save and the Danube; 
towards Rumania, the South East and South Carpathi- 
ans; towards Germany the Riesen and Iser Gebirge, 
and the Erz-Gebirge. These natural defences are sup- 
plemented by artificial defences as follows: In Galicia, 
Cracow and the fortified and intrenched camp of Przem- 
ysl ; in Hungary on the left of the Tisza, Gyulaf ehervar, ' 
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Arad and Temesvar; on the Danube, Komarom, Petcr- 
varad and Orsova; in Dalmatia is the coast fortification 
of Cattaro; in Istria, Pola, a fortified naval harbor. The 
Alpine frontiers in the Tyrol have defences on all the 
routes, and also between Tyrol and the Adriatic Sara- 
jevo is a fortified place. Neither of the capitals and 
Vienna and Budapest are defended. 

Pola is the chief naval port, and is strongly fortified, 
both towards land and sea, and has been recently en- 
larged, and can accommodate the entire fleet. Triest is 
the great storehouse and also an arsenal of the navy. 

The Austrian Hungarian army reflects the peculiar 
constitution of the Dual Monarchy. The first line is 
under the Common Army. The Austrian Landwehr and 
Landsturm are, however, entirely separate from the 
Hungarian Landwehr, (Honved) and Landsturm (Nep- 
folkeles). 

Military service is compulsory and universal through- 
out the Empire, extending to all races. Liability extends 
from the 19th to the end of the 42nd year and active 
service usually begins in the 21st year. In the Common 
Army and both L^ndwehrs continuous service is for 2 
years (3 for the cavalry and horse artillery) followed by 
ID years in the reserve, and then 2 years in the reserve of 
the Landwehr. At the completion of the 12th year of 
service the soldier passes to the Landsturm, where he 
remains until his 42nd birthday. 

Both Austrian Landwehr and Hungarian Honved are 
permanently embodied and train their own recruits. 
When the young men of proper age present themselves 
each year to perform their military service numbers arc 
drawn. Those who draw the lowest are allotted to the 
Common Army until the required contingent is obtained. 
This is fixed at 167,263, of whom 6,000 are for the navy. 
The next lowest go to the Landwehrs, the contingent 
for the Austrian being 28,000 and the Hungarian 25,- 
000. The remainder of those physically fit pass into the 
Ersatz or supplementary reserve. 

The Ersatz reserve is intended primarily to maintain 
the strength of the units on field services and there are 
separate Ersatz reserves for the Common Army and the 
Landwehrs. These undergo eight weeks' training the 
first year and thereafter the same training as the other 
reserves of the force to which they belong. 

The weapon used is the Mannlicher magazine rifle, 
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model 95, calibre 315. The cavalry carry the Mannlicher 
carbine of like calibre. 

The field gun fires a shrapnel of 14 1-2 lbs. The field 
howitzer batteries are armed with a 10.5 cm. piece weigh- 
ing 1,000 poimds and firing a 30 lb. shell. The mountain 
gun is the 7 cm. malleable bronze gun, weighing 257 lbs., 
shell 10 i'2 lbs. All batteries have six guns in time of 
war, except mountain batteries, which have four. 

The total peace strength of the Austrian army was, 
in 1913, 34,009 officers, 390,249 men and 89,877 horses. 
The war strength is about 860,000 troops of the first line 
(actives and first two years of reserves) 1,250,000 troops 
of the second line (eight years of reserves) 500,000 
Ersatz reserves and 1,500,000 troops of the third line. 

In 1913 the budget contained the following sums for 
the Army: Common Army $88,590,000; Hungarian 
Honved $17,722,000; Austrian Landwehr $14,894,350; 
Bosnian establishment $1,625,000, The Landsturms are 
provided for separately in the particular expenses of 
Austria and Hungary. 

The Austrian navy is a joint expense and there was 
expended for naval purposes in 1913 $15,006,147, in 1912 
$14,501,000 and in 1911 $13,674,500. 

At the end of 1914 the effective strength was: Dread- 
noughts, 4; Pre-dreadnoughts, 12; armored cruisers, 3; 
torpedo gunboats, 7; destroyers, 18; torpedo boats, 63; 
submarines, 15. 

In addition to these there was a flotilla of monitors 
used on the Danube and other rivers. 

The names of the principal ships of the navy will be 
found on the opposite page. 

The personnel of the navy consisted in 1913 of 907 
officers and cadets, 1513 mechanicians, engineers, doc- 
tors, etc., and about 15,500 sailors. 

The general debt of Austria Hungary in 1913 was 
$1,047,154,000, bearing interest at from 3 to 5 per cent., 
with an annual interest charge of $47,960,000. 

The common monetary unit of the Austrian Hui^^- 
an monarchy is the crown, which is eqUal to 20.3 cents 
in American money. The empire uses the gold standard. 

AUSTRIA. 

Austria proper has a Parliament (Reichsrath) con- 
sisting of two houses, the Upper or Herren House, com- 
posed of princes of the blood, 14 in 1913, 81 nobles who 
occupy hereditary seats, 17 archbishops and bishops and 
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of life members, not less than 150 or more than 170, 
nominated by the Emperor on account of being dis-" 
tinguished in art or science or who have rendered signal 
services to church or state. 

The Lower House (At^eordnelenhaus) is elected by 
all Austrian male citizens over the age of 24, who have 
resided one year in the place where they vote, by uni- 
versal, equal and direct suffrage. 

In Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzburg, Camiola, 
Moravis, Silesia, Vorarlberg and Bukowina voting for 
members of the Lower House is compulsory and absten- 
tion is punished. 

The term of the Lower House is six years and mem- 
bers receive compensation and meet annually, electing 
their own oiEcers. All constitutional matters concern- 
ing rights, duties and interests that are common to all 
the provinces of Austria must be regulated by the 
Reich s rath. Members of either House can propose 
legislation which, to become law, must pass both 
Houses and be approved by the Executive. 

The ministry is responsible to the Reichsrath. In ad- 
dition to this central legislative body, there is a Diet in 
each province, which occupies itself with local legislation, 
fulfilling very much the same functions as the American 
state legislatures. There are 17 of these Diets in all. 
Each commune has an elective council which takes 
charge of local affairs. 

The population of Austria proper in 1900 was 25,- 
921,671 ; in igio 28,324,940, thus showing an annual in- 
crease of .89. Of this population 14,034,022 were males 
and 14,537,912 females. The ethnic elements on the 
basis of language were: 

Oemiaii B,6S0,266 

Bohemiaii, Moraviui and SUvak .... 6,435,983 

Rntli«niui 3,S18,eS4 

Slovene I,SS2,B40 

Sablkn and CrostiMi 873,334 

Italiui and tadtn 768,422 

Rumaniui E7S41E 

Magyar 10,«7* 

These are all of Austrian birth and parents. It is im- 
portant not to confuse race with nationality in reading 
these statistics. Of Rumanians, bom in Rumania, there 
3''* 3>578 resident in Austria, not included in the Ru- 
manians mentioned in the above tables 

The average births from 1905 to 1912 inclusive, was 

just under 940,000. Religious liberty is a leading prin- 
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ciple of the Austrian constitution and the Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs will grant legal recognition to any 
religious bodies if their doctrine, worship, constitution 
and designation contain nothing illegal or immoral (Stat- 
ute of May 20, 1874), The large majority, 78.8 per cent. 
of the population, are Roman Catholics, Protestants 
only forming 2.1 per cent, and Jews 4.6 per cent, thereof. 

In 191 1 there were 24,226 elementary schools in the 
empire, with 110,607 teachers and 4,533,734 pupils en- 
rolled, of a total number of 4,885,734 children of school 
age. Attendance is compulsory from 6 to 14 throughout 
Austria generally, in four provinces till 12 only, and in 
one till 13. Instruction is in the local language. Thus, of 
these schools, in 9,180 German was used, in 6,033 Czech, 
in 7,809 other Slav dialects, etc. Secondary, higher and 
technical education is well provided for. 

The cultivated area in 1912 reached 28,304,933 hec- 
tares (49,141,489 acres), held by 2,856,349 holders, of 
whom 2,054,035 were owners. 

The statistics of the leading crops for three years will 
be found on the following page. 

Mining is an important industry, employing over 175,- 
000 workmen and in 1912 producing the following quan- 
tities and values of the leading mineral and metallic 
products ; 

Uinenda Metric tons ^CrownB Metrio tons Crovna 

OoU 301,920 603,840 204* 6flS,7T3 

ffilver 217,039 4,070,705 49,3SS* 4,SD3,3aa 

CopVtt 173^7 l,0aS,SS5 30,fi7a 4,013,740 

QuI^ilTer 1,177,797 2,882,330 T,eS6 3,078^12 

Zinc 346,747 8,887,258 173,979 10,555,SSO 

Ixim SB,2fle,8S7 97^64,903 17,S98,S0S 143,893,640 

Lead 279,510 0,567,943 199,934 9,521,359 

Graphite 453,748 1,889,998 — — 

Brown Coal ...262,836,895 141,045,902 — — 

Ccwl 157,978,895 162,800,453 — — 



t The crown ie 20.3 coita. 

Manufacturing is extensively carried on in the large 
cities. In manufacturing, the character of the plants 
differs according to locality. In the large cities are many' 
important modem establishments, such as iron foundries, 
vehicle factories, glass works, sugar mills, and plants for 
manufacturing woolen and cotton goods, leather goods, 
furniture, etc. In the smaller towns and mountain ham- 
lets, handwork is still carried on to an enormous extent. 

The commercial marine of Austria is as follows : 
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VeBseU Ton- Oewa VcbmIb Ton- Crem 

nage &•£« 

1911 ISll 1011 1912 1912 191S 

SM-going Tewela ... 1E6 364,5S3 4,965 193 407,016 S,3TB 

Cktutiiig veSMl* ... l,eOE 3S^11 4,811 1,603 35,428 4^7B 

Tiihbig TMKla,etc I4,43S ST,B66 34,082 14,969 28,808 35,311 

Totml ie,B2S 437,830 43,868 16,764 471,263 46^67 
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There are 8,053 miles of railroad in Austria, owned 
by the state; state lines, 8,053 miles; private companies' 
lines worked by the State, 430 miles; private companies' 
lines worked by themselves, 5,637 miles ; of foreign com- 
panies in Austrian territory, 20,798 miles. 

There are 9,859 post offices, 7,171 telegraph offices and 
there were 369,671,096 telephone conversations held in 
1912. 

The separate debt of Austria in 1913 was $1484,489,- 
000, bearing interest at from 3 to 4 per cent., with an 
annual chaise of $63,851,000. 

HUNGARY. 

The Hungarian Parliament (Orszaggyules) has legis- 
lative authority for Himgary and for Croatia and Sla- 
vonia in matters which concern these provinces in com- 
mon with Hungary proper. It consists of an Upper 
House (Forendihaz) and a Lower House (Kepviselo- 
haz). 

The House of Magnates consists of the adult Arch- 
dukes, certain Hungarian princes, counts and barons, at 
least 24 years old, and paying at least 6,000 crowns a 
year land tax, whose families possess the right of heredi- 
tary peerage, 50 ecclesiastical representatives of the Ro- 
man Catholic, Greek and Protestant churches, life peers 
appointed by the crown not exceeding 50 in number, life 
peers elected once for all by the upper house, 17 state 
dignitaries, members ex-officio, 3 delegates of Crotia, 
Slavonia, and the governor of Fiume. 

The lower house, or house of representatives, is elected 
by the vote of all male citizens, of 20 years of age, who 
pay a small direct tax on house property or land, or on 
an income varying with occupation ; but in all cases low. 
Members of the lower house are paid. Parliament must 
meet annually. The executive power of the kingdom is 
in a responsible ministry, consisting of a presidency and 
nine departments. 

The provinces of Croatia and Slavonia have autonomy 
for home affairs, public instruction, and justice. These 
provinces also have their own provincial diet, consisting 
of 90 members, elected for five years. 

The local government in Hungary is divided into com- 
munes and municipalities. The electoral right is pos- 
sessed by every male inhabitant over 20 years of age, 
who for two years has paid the state tax. 
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The population of Hungary in 1910 was 20,886487, 

of whom 10,345,333 were males and 10,541,154 were 

females. The average yearly increase percent, was 0.85. 

The ethnic elements of the total population on the 

basis af language was as follows in 1910 : 

HuDgKiiBiL (Mag^u) lOfiSOfiiS 

0«niuii 2,037,435 

Stmtk 1,M7,970 

Bnmuiui 2,049,082 

BothMliut 472,587 

Croatian' 1,633,183. 

SerbUn 1,109,471 

Others 469,2SS 

It is again to be remarlted that none of the Rumanians 
or Serbians shown in the table have ever been citizens or 
subjects of those political units designated by the terms 
Rumania and Serbia. 

The total births in Hungary for the years 1908 to 1912, 
inclusive, average about 768,000, 

There is perfect equality among all legally recognized 
religions. These are: The Roman and Greek Catholic, 
the Evangelical (Augsburg and Helvetian), Unitarian, 
Greek Oriental, Gregorian Armenian, the Baptists, and 
the Jewish. Each has the independent administration of 
its own affairs. 

The Roman Catholics form 52.1 per cent, of the popu- 
lation, the Protestants 19, the Greek Oriental 14.3, the 
Jews 4.5. 

Public education in Hungary is compulsory for chil- 
dren from six to twelve years, and repetition courses for 
children from 12 to 15 years; the industrial law of 1854 
requires special courses for apprentices ; and by the law 
of 1891 children from 3 to 6 years may be sent to infant 
schools, unless otherwise provided for. Every commune 
is bound to maintain an infant school. In 1912 there 
were 2,885 such schools with 252,756 infants attending. 
Every commune is bound to have a primary school if 
the number of school age is 30, In 1912 there were 
19,521 primary schools, with 49,150 teachers and 2,969,- 
444 pupils. The total number of children of sdiool 
age was 3.548,365. 

Secondary, technical and higher education are amply 
provided for. 

The production of wheat, corn, oats, barley and rye 
in 1912 was as follows: 

Wheftt 184,643,562 buahela 

Com 206,143,904 buib«Ii 

Oata ,... 80,068,367 tpubqia 

Bwley 72419,336 bnsbela 

Bya 86,673,280 buBhelj 
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The total area of all cultivated lands in Hungary in 
1912 was 80,260,239 acres. 

In Hungary there were (April, 1913) 2,005,019 
horses, 905 mules, 16,157 asses, 6,206,867 cattle (includ- 
ing 161,683 buffalos), 6.659,858 sheep, 6,824,657 pigs* 
268,752 goats, and 607,086 beehives. The exports of 
horses, cattle, and sheep far exceed the imports. 

Mining employs about 79,000 persons and the salt 
works 3,000. The principal productions are iron ore, 
pig iron and lignite. 

Manufactures employ 12.8 per cent, of the earning 
population or 1,127,130 persons. Clothing, foodstuffs, 
iron and metals, buildings, wood and bone, machinery, 
earthenware and glass are the principal industries. The 
beet sugar industry is also a large one. 

The. commercial marine of Hungary in 1912: 

Nomtrer ot Toniuge Gnwt 

T«wto 

Sea-going veueU 68 137,005 I,S18 

OoastJug Tesaeli 180 10,7^0 753 

lushing veuals, eto. 30S S94 , SSO 

Total S33 139,289 3,131 

Of the total number of vessels 133 of 137,416 tons 
were steamers, and 400 of 1873 tons were sailing vessels. 

The following are the railway statistics for 1912 : State 
lines 5,o6r miles; companies' lines worked by the state 
6,170 miles ; companies' lines worked by companies 2,102 
miles; total length, 13,333 miles. 

In 1912 there were 6,489 postoffices, 4,994 telegraph 
offices and 201,504,419 telephonic conversations were 
held. 

The separate debt of Hungary in 1911 was $1,267,- 
801,000, bearing interest at from 3 to 4 1-2 per cent, with 
an annual charge of $53,763,000, 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina were, by 
the treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878), handed over to 
the Austro-Hungarian government for administration 
and military occupation. By autograph letter of the Em- 
peror, of October 5, 1908. addressed to the premiers of 
the two states, the sovereignty of his Majesty, the Em- 
peror-King, was extended over these two provinces. 
The direction of their administration is exercised by 
the Bosnian bureau. A new constitution was proclaimed 
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on February 20th, 1910. A diet chosen by universal 
suffrage is competent to deal with provincial finance, 
taxes, railways, police, public works and civil and crim- 
inal law, subject to Austrian or Hungarian veto. This 
diet is elected and the number of seats are apportioned 
among the divers religions practised. At present the 
Jews have one seat, the Roman Catholics 16, the Mch- 
hametans 24 and the Orthodox 31. The government ap- 
points besides, 20 members, 4 representing the authori- 
ties, teh other 16 being the spiritual heads of the various 
religions. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina contain 6 districts with an 
area of 19,768 square miles. The population in 1910 was 
1,898,044 (994,852 males and 903,192 females) and in 
1912 there were 81,994 births. 

Elementary education is free and under circumstances 
compulsory. In the village schools the teaching of prac- 
tical agriculture has been lately introduced. There arc 
altogether about 1,800 elementary schools and provision 
is made for higher instruction. 

Th€ agricultural population in 1910 was 87 per cent, 
of the whole, but agriculture is still in a low state of 
development though the soil is very fertile. Forest 
land occupies 49.8 per cent, of the whole area. 

Maize, wheat, barley, oats, rye, millet and buckwheat, 
potatoes, flax and hemp are cultivated. 

In these provinces in iqio there were 221,981 horses, 
1,308,930 cattle, 1,393,068 goats, 2,499,422 sheep and 
527,271 swine. 

Minerals are abundant; mining is now carried on 
(mainly by the government) for iron and copper, man- 
ganese, chromiiun, quicksilver and coal. 

Manufacturing is still in its infancy. 

There were in 1912 1,215 miles of railway, 222 post- 
offices, and a small telephone service. 

Military service is compulsory over 21 years of age. 
The native troops comprise 4 infantry regiments, 4 bat- 
talion scadre of reserve, 4 sections of train, 1 battalion 
of Jagers with a total of 7,200 men on peace footing. 

BELGIUM 

According to the constitution of 1831 Belgium is "a 
constitutional representative and hereditary monarchy," 
The royal succession is in the direct male line in the or- 
der primogeniture. No act of the King can have effect 
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unless countersigned by one of his ministers who thus 
becomes responsible for it. 

The Parliament consists of two chambers, the Senate 
and the Chamber of Representatives. The Senate con- 
sists of I20 members, each of whom must be at least 
forty years of age; 27 of these are elected by the Pro- 
vincial Councils, a number equal to half the membership 
of the Chamber of Representatives is elected directly by 
vote of the electors, who possess the same qualifications 
as electors for the Chamber, except that each elector 
must be thirty years old. Senators must pay at least $240 
yearly in direct taxes or have an income from real estate 
of $2,400. The term is 8 years. All members of the 
Chamber of Deputies are elected directly. Their num- 
ber, at present 186, is proportioned to the population, one 
to each 40,000. The term is four years, one half retir- 
ing every second year, except that after a dissolution a 
general election takes place. Deputies must be 25 years 
of age. 

The franchise is peculiar. Every citizen over 25 years 
of age, domiciled in the same commune for at least one 
year, has one vote. Citizens 35 years of age ,having 
children and paying one dollar or over a year house tax, 
and citizens 25 years of age owning real property worth 
$400, or having a corresponding income from such class 
of property, or who has received for two years an income 
of twenty dollars a year from government funds, has a 
supplementary vote. Every citizen over 25, who has re- 
ceived a diploma of higher instruction, or a certificate of 
higher secondary instruction, or who fills, or has filled, 
offices, or engaged in private professional practice imply- 
ing at least average higher instruction, has two supple- 
mentary votes. No person, however, can have more 
than three votes. Voting is compulsory and a failure to 
vote is punished. 

Deputies receive $800 and transportation. 

The Parliament must meet annually in November and 
. sit at least 40 days. 

The King has power to convoke on extraordinary oc- 
casions, and can dissolve, either or both houses, separate- 
ly or simultaneously. In case of dissolution, a new elec- 
tion must take place in forty days and a meeting of the 
newly-elected Parliament within sixty days. Money bills 
and bill relating to the army must originate in the lower 
house. 

The executive consists of il departments under the 
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following ministers: President of Council and War, 
Science and Art, Interior. Finance, Agriculture and Pub- 
lic Works, Foreign Affairs, Justice, Colonies, Industry 
and Labor, Railways, Marine and of Post and Tele- 
gra[^s. 

The principle of proportional representation of parties 
obtains in all elective offices. 

The provinces and communes have a large amount of 
autonomous government, though the system is extremely 
intricate and the central government has a kind of super- 
visory power. To describe this system would exceed the 
space available, howevr. 

The population of Belgium in 19:0 was 7423,784, the 
increase per annum for the ten preceding years was 1.09 
per cent. Of this population 3,680,790 were males, and 
3,742,994 females, or 98 males for every 100 females. 
Of this population 2,833,334 spoke French only, 3,220,- 
662 Flemish only, 31,415 German only, 871,288 French 
and Flemish, 74,993 French and German, 8,652 Flemish 
and German, and 52,547 all three languages. The total 
number of births in 1910 was 176,413. 

The vast majority of the inhabitants are Roman Cath- 
olics, though all religions under the usual reserves are 
permitted and the state does not interfere in any way 
with the internal affairs of the churches. Part of the 
income of the priests and ministers is paid from the na- 
tional treasury; this in 1913 amounted to $1463,640 to 
Catholics, $23,400 to Protestants and $2,000 to Jews. The 
census makes no inquiry as to religious profession and 
hence the numbers of each faith cannot be given. 

Primary education cost in 1910 $11477,510, There 
were in 191 1 7,590 primary schools with 934,83a pupils, 
3,186 infant 'schools with 275,91 1 pupils and 41,940 adult 
primary schools with 246,292 pupils. There are also 
many private or free schools under ecclesiastical care. 
Ample provision is made for secondary and higher edu- 
cation. 

The percentage of illiteracy in Belgium is, however, , 
fairly high; in 1910 13.1 per cent, of the population over 
the age of 8 could neither read nor write. 

The Belgian debt on January ist, 1913, was $747,806,- 
747, bearing interest at 2 1-2 and 3 per cent. 

The army is recruited partly by voluntary enlistment 
and partly by conscription, the latter consisting of 49 
per cent, of the annual contingent. Voluntary enlistment 
is retained for those who wish to make the army a pro- 
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fessioD. Engagements are for five and seven years for 
those less than 18 years old, and three and five for those 
older. Compulsory recruits serve 15 months in the in- 
fantry, engineers' and garrison artillery, one year and 
nine months in the field artillery and two years in the 
cavalry. The annual contingent is 33,000. 

Xhe total length of service is eight years in the first 
line or "active army" and five years in the reserve. Re- 
servists are called to the colors for brief periods of train- 
ing at stated intervals. 

The peace strength of the army authorized is 3,300 
officers and 50,300 men : the war strength is estimated 
dt 350,000, 170,000 field army, 140,000 fortresses, 
etc., and the remainder train, commissary, sanitary, 
troops, etc. In addition there is the gendarmerie of 3,800 
men, half mounted and the Garde Civique 46,000 men 
with large reserves. 

The infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle. The field 
artillery has the shielded Krupp quick-fire gun, calibre 
7-5 c"!- 

The army estimates for 1914 were $20,220,000. Bel- 
gium has no navy. 

The following table shows the agricultural products for 
the latest year available. Of the 7,298,474 acres of total 
area, 4,290,096 are under cultivation, 1,289,614 are forest 
and the remainder fallow or uncultivated, roads, marshes, 
rivers, etc. 

The principal crops for the two years 191 1 and 1912 
yielded : 

Cn^ Acreage lYoduee in owt. 

1011 10IS ISll igis 

WhMt 398,123 SSMS9 6,432,730 8,210,838 

Bulcr 88,318 64,379 1,004,868 1,823,041 

OAto 638,501 047,618 13,363,477 10,081,030 

K7« a47yfi48 660,077 12,176331 10,033,388 

FaUtoM 380,600 387,009 3,703^47 3,868,007 

BMt ronr 146,001 162,851 1,482,518 1,702,636 

Tobueo 10,648 0,022 100374 19730> 

In 1912 there were 262,709 horses, 1,830,747 horned 
cattle and 1,348,514 pigs. 

Of the important industries the following may be men- 
tioned: artificial silk, motor cars, glass, iron, steel, lace 
(particularly hand made) lipen and gloves. 

Coal mining is a very important industry. In 1912 
145,670 persons were employed and 22,972,000 tons were 
raised, of a value of about $76,088,800. 

Pig iron in 1912, 2,301,290 tons; manufactured iron 
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334,750 tons; steel ingots 2,515400 tons; steel rails i,- 
903,207 tons; 234,764 of raw and 121,226 tons of re- 
fined raw sugar were produced in 1911. The Belgian 
merchant marine in 1912 embraced 97 steamers of 174,- 
02I tons burthen. 

The total length of roads, mostly paved with stone, 
was 25446 miles; navigable water-ways 1,238; length of 
railways 5,041, nearly all owned by the state. There were 
1,708 postoffices, 1,679 telegraph ofRces, and there were 
135,200472 telephonic conversations held in 1912. 

Belgium has one colony, Belgian Congo, located in 
western Africa. This colony founded by Leopold 11 of 
Belgium and originally known as the Congo Independent 
State, was annexed to Belgium formally in 1908. It has 
an area of 909,654 square miles and a population esti- 
mated at 15,000,000. The chief products are rubber, 
palm nuts and palm oil, white copal, cocoa and ivory 

FRANCE 

The government of France is republican in form. 
Under the constitution the legislative power is vested in 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and the execu- 
tive power in the President and the Ministry, 

The President is elected for a term of seven years by 
an absolute majority of the Senate and Chamber voting 
together as one body. He selects a ministry from the 
two chambers, promulgates and ensures the execution 
of the laws, appoints to all civil and military posts, par- 
dons, and is responsible only in case of high treason. 
The President concludes treaties with foreign powers, 
only those affecting the area of France or her colonies 
needing approval by the legislature, and he must have 
the assent of the legislature to declare war. Every act 
by the President must be countersigned by a minister. 
He can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies with the con- 
sent of the Senate. In case of vacancy, a new President 
is at once elected. 

The Ministers, whose number varies, are usually, but 
not necessarily, members of the Senate or Chamber of 
Deputies. The President of the Council chooses his 
colleagues. Each minister has the direction of one of the 
great administrative departments, and is responsible to 
the Chambers for his acts, while the ministry as a whole, 
is responsible for the general policy of the government. 
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The Ministry resigns on an adverse vote in the Cham- 
Iwr of Deputies, 

The Senate is composed of 300 members elected for 
nine years from citizens over forty, one-third retiring 
«very three years. The election is indirect and is made 
by an electoral body composed of delegates chosen by the 
Municipal Council of each commune in proportion to 
population and of the Deputies, Couacillors, General and 
District Councillors of the department- 
Deputies are elected for four years by universal suf- 
frage from citizens twenty-five years of age at least 
Deputies need not live in their districts but can be a can- 
didate in one district only. A deputy must have a clear 
majority of the vote to be elected on the first voting, 
otherwise another election takes place, when a plurality 
elects. There are in all 597 deputies. 

The legislature must meet on the 2nd of January each 
year and must sit five months in each year. It can be 
convoked by the President at any time, and must be, if 
one-half of each Chamber so demands. The President 
can adjourn the legislature, but not for more than one 
month nor more than twice in the same session. 

All bills, except money bills, can originate in either 
Chamber. Bills appropriating money must originate in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Bills can be presented by 
either the Government or by a member 

The Senate, as a High Court of Justice, tries cases of 
treason and the like. Both Senators and Deputies are 
paid $3,000, the President of both Chambers $17,000. 
The President of the Republic receives $240,000 and has 
certain allowances. 

France has, besides, a special institution called the 
Council of State. The Minister of Justice presides and 
the council is composed of Councillors, Masters of Re- 
quests (Maitres des Requetes) and Auditors, all named 
by the President. Its duties are to prepare rules for the 
public administration, act as judge in the last resort in 
administrative suits, and to give its opinion on such ques- 
tions as the government may submit to it. 

France is divided into 87 departments, under the di- 
rection of a Prefect and several Sub-prefects, appointed 
by the central government. The Prefect is thus a repre- 
sentative of the Executive. He supervises the execution 
of the laws, issues police regulations, nominates subor- 
dinate officials and has under his control all officials of 
the state. 
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The unit of local government is the cooimune, of which 
there are 36,229, whose size and population vary greatly, 
from less than 300 to many thousands. Each commune 
has a mayor and municipal council elected by universal 
suffrage. The mayor is both the representative of the 
commune and the agent of the central government; he 
is also the head of the local police and acts under the 
orders of the Prefect. 

The next unit is the canton, (2,911 in all) usually com- 
posed of 12 communes, though this varies and sometimes 
large a>mmunes are divided into several cantons. Each 
canton is the seat of a justice of the peace ( juge de paix) 
otherwise it is not an administrative unit 

The district or arrondissement (362) has an elective 
council with as many members as there are cantons, its 
chief function being to allot the taxes among the com- 
munes. A varying number of districts form a depart- 
ment, with an elected general-council, one councillor for 
each canton. These deliberate upon all the economical 
affairs of the department, the roads, the normal schools, 
the poor, the repartition of taxes among the districts, 
etc. Their decisions are controlled by the Prefect and 
may be annulled by the President. 

The population of France in March 1911, was 39,601,- 
509, of whom 1,132,696 were foreigners. The total 
number of births in 1912 was 750,651 and the birthrate 
per 1,000 was only ig, the lowest in the world. (Ger- 
many 40, Great Britain 37). No religion is now recog- 
nized by the State, but the vast majority of the population 
is Catholic, or nominally so. 

Education in France is now compulsory from 6 to 13 
years of age. In France and Algeria in 1912 the public 
and private schools embracing these years were 82,787 
in number, had 158,787 teachers and 5,682,352 pu[»U, 
and the cost thereof to the state was $47,ooo,ooa More 
advanced education is also well provided tor. Illiteracy 
is comparatively low, in 1912 3 per cent, of the con- 
scripts could neither read nor write, and in 1910 2.1 per 
cent, of men and 3.2 per cent, of women who were mar- 
ried signed the register with a cross. 

The French national debt on January ist, 1913, was 
$6,576,299,167 and the interest charge $263,664,864. 

In addition to this national debt the departments and 
communes were indebted more than $1,100,000,000, 

France has a coast line of 1,760 miles, 1,304 on the 
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Atlantic and 456 on the Mediterranean. The land fron- 
tier extends over 1,575 miles, of which 1,156 are along 
the Belgian, German, Swiss and Italian frontiers and 419 
along the Spanish. 

The fortified places are specially administered. Paris, 
which is considered the center of defense, is surrounded 
by a wall which has 97 bastions, 17 old forts and 38 new 
advanced forts, or batteries, the whole forming two en- 
trenched camps at St. Denis and Versailles. The strong- 
holds of the first class in the north and east are Veraun, 
Toul, Epinal, Belfort, Maubeuge, La Fere, Reims, Lan- 
gres, Dijon and Besancon. Towards the Italian frontier 
are Briancon, Grenoble and Lyons. There are also a few 
isolated forts d'arrets near Nancy, Luneville, Remire- 
mont, Nice, and other towns. Toulon, Rochefort, Brest 
and Cherbourg are naval harbors defended by forts. 

Military service in France -is compulsory and it is uni- 
versal in the fullest sense of the term, no exemptions be- 
ing allowed except for physical disability. Liability to 
service extends from the age of 20 to 48. According 
to the law of 1913 the term of service in the ranks of the 
first line is three years, and the men join at 20. When 
this service is ended the soldier then passes into the re- 
serve for II years, after which he passes into the terri- 
torial army for 7 years : finally completing his service 
with 7 years in the territorial reserve. Men in the re- 
serve of the active army are recalled to the colors for 
two terms of four weeks' service during their stay in the 
reserve, and the territorials once for two weeks. 

Owing to the length of reserve service, the number of 
reservists of the active army is very large, over 2,000 per 
battalion, and on mobilization this reserve not only brings 
the battalions up to war strength but a corresponding re- 
serve unit is formed, with a varying surplus for depot. 

The strength of the French anny on a peace footing 
in the spring of 1914 was 790,000. 

The military budget of France for 1914 called for the 
expenditure of $287,298,310. 

The naval budget for 1914 was $117,031,538. Cher- 
bourg, Brest, Lorient, Rochefort and Toulon are the 
naval ports. The French navy is manned partly by con- 
scription and partly by voluntary enlistment. The time 
of service is the same as that in the army. A summary 
of French ships at the end of 1913 is as follows: 
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Oraiplete *.t end of 

1914 U15 

Dr«ftdBoii^U - T 11 

Pn-DrMidiiougbt bftttlMhipi* ai 19 

Frt-Dnftdiunialit armorad cruisers 19 IV 

FrotMtad aralMn IS IB 

Torpedo gnnboato, eta. 7 7 

Dwtrojen 87 — 

■Rxpedo boftU 159 — 

SubDurlnei 76 — 

*81x d theM, the DuitoB «Um, kre "Semi-Dreednou^ts." 

The table on p^es 227 and 228 gives the French 
amiorclad ships and first-class cruisers, those in bold 
face type were not completed August i, 1914:- 

Of die total area of France 130,712,913 acres, 23,068,- 
117 acres were forest in 1911 and 98,04^,303 were un- 
der crops, fallow and grass. 

The following table shows the area under the leading 
crops and the production (l metric ton: 220S lbs.) for 
two years: 

<1,0OOm 

Chop 1918 

Wkeftt 18,S3S 

Mixed Com 31B 

Rye 2,968 

Bulej- ,,,. 1377 

Buckwheat 1,153 

Okte 0,865 

Usiae M" 

Fotatoee 3,>0B 

Beetroot, nigar 637 

TobMoo 39 

Cola 63 

Hemp 34 — 1,386 — 

.On January ist, 1912, the number of farm animals 
was: Horses 3,236,110, mules 194,040, asses 360,590, 
cattle 14^4.35.530. sheep 16,425,330, pigs 6,719,570 
goats 1,424,180. 

Mining is an important industry, employing 223,969 
workers and producing in 1912 41,308,580 metric tons 
of coal and lignite, 16,500,000 of iron ore, and of fin- 
ished metal products, 4^26,553 metric tons of pig iron 
and 4403,688 of worked steel. 

Manufactures are also important, the most important 
being those of clothing of all kinds, (938,905 workers) ; 
woodwork (704,695) ; building, etc. (550,130); linen 
garments (212,716) ; leather (334,203) ; iron work and 
tool making, etc (291,246) ; pottery (1615,831) ; foundry 
work (282,656) ; cotton, silk and wool textiles (465,148) ; 
lace, etc. (156,554). 
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1913 


1813 


1013 


16,163 


909,915 


873,333 




1S,S4S 


15,838 


a,9S6 


133,832 


136,653 


1^80 


110,143 


109,402 




60,069 




0,877 


616,416 


643,381 




60,286 




3,70a 


1,503,515 


1,398,495 


577 


732,810 




3S 


3,393 


1,838 
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Statistics 

HiiHtr conlsen inehide the atrial depot ship Foodie, the Dm- 
cartM, 3,VSS tona (dMigiwd ISM), 4 S.t-in. 6 S.S-in. guns, pres- 
ent i^eed ftbout IS InoU; 3 PiUnt type, 4,000 tons (designed 
1891), C 0.4-iii., 4 4-iii. giuis, speed ftbont 17 knots; lAvoUiflr 
ud D'EatiMi, 3, 300 tons (deugned 1892), 4 S.S-iu., 2 4-m: 
pms, speeds &bovt 90 knots; also 2 old cruisers of Jean Bart 
clftss. Mid A few gunboats, etc. 

Fisheries, including those of Algeria, employ 129,000, 
but this industry has declined of late. 

On December 31, 19H, the French mercantile navy 
consisted of 15,949 sailing vessels of 624,521 tons net, 
with crews of 701,888, and 1,780 steamers of 838,118 
tons, with crews of 281,038. Only 223 of these steam- 
ers were engaged in ocean navigation 

There were 23,899 miles of national roads in France 
on January i, 1912, besides vicinal roads. 

The length of railroad line open to traffic, in 1912, was 
25,390 miles of lines of general interest and 6,001 miles 
of local interest. Some of these lines are worked by 
companies strictly supervised by tfie state and others are 
worked by the state. 

In 1912 there were 14,634 postoffices, 22,500 telegraph 
offices and there were 396,102,000 telephonic communi- 
cations. Telegraphs and telephones belong to the state. 

France has a large colonial empire, a summary of 
which follows: 

Tearof Areftln 
Aoqnisltlon Sq. Miles Papulation 
IN ASIA: 

India 1«T9 196 273,000 

Annam 1834 

Oambodis 1SS2 

CbeUn-China IBttl 309,980 14,500,000 

Tonking 1BB4 

Uoa 1893 

Total AeU 310,176 14,773,000 

m AFRICA! 

Algeria, Nortliern Terrltoir 1830 60,197 6,0«9,S32 

Algeria, Soathara Temtoi7 1902 141370* 494,308 

SaAara l,544,000t $800,000 

Tnnii 18S1 4S,779 1,87S,8S* 

Senegal 1S37-1889 1,300,000 

Upper Sraegsl and Niger . 1893 S,loe,0«0 

Ou&iea 1843 l,SSS,S10t 1,900,000 

l-mrj Coast 1B43 1,400,000 

TMiomej 1393 900,000 

UanrHaala 18B3 tMJOM 
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Congo 1884 SS3^0 3,900,000 

Bcnnlim IMS 870 174,000 

Ibdwmaar ..'. Ifl43-1B»S 2M/I1S 3^7^95 

MB^^ta 1B43 840 94,400 

Somali Cosat 1864 fi,700 14,000 

ToUl Afrin 4A84,401 SS.ftBl^ 

St. Flare and Uiqnelon . . . IC35 9S 4,200 

Qnadaloupe 1«34 088 MS^OO 

Ibrttaiqne 1035 378 186,400 

Gviana 1030 34,060 48,800 

Total Amerioft 35,228 460,900 

IN OCEANIA: 

New CUedonia 18S4-1B8T 7;E00 60,600 

Tahiti, etc 1841-1881 1,544 30,600 

TotU Oceania 8,744 81^00 

Grand Total 4,936,643 40,086,248 

* Including the Algerian Baliara. 
t Inchidlng Hilitary Territories. 
{Approximate Sgiaet, 

GERMANY 

The constitution of the Empire bears date April i, 
1871. By its terms all the states of Germany "form an 
eternal union for the protection of the realm and the care 
of the welfare of the Gennan people," 

In its general structure of government the German 
empire bears a close resemblance to the scheme of the 
federal union of the United States. There, as here, the 
several component states retain full sovereignty, except 
as to matters covered by the powers conceded to the 
government of the empire. 

Under the constitution, the supreme direction of mili- 
tary and political powers is vested in the Emperor. Ar- 
ticle II of the Constitution further declares the Emperor 
to represent the Empire internationally and gives him 
power to make war, if defensive, to make peace, as well 
as enter into treaties with other nations and to appoint 
and receive ambassadors, etc. 

But when treaties relate to matters regulated by im- 
perial legislation, and when war is not merely defensive, 
the Emperor must have the consent of the Bundesrath. 

The legislative functions are vested in the Bundesrath, 

which, like the American Senate before, in response to 

popular clamor, the historic unities and the balance of 
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power so nicely adjusted by the framers of the American 
constitution were ignorantly destroyed, represents the 
component states of the Empire, in their sovereign capa- 
city. The Bundesrath has 6i members appointed for 
each session by the Government of the individual states. 

The Bundesrath, in many of its functions, has the same 
power as the American Senate. 

The Reichstag, the lower house of the German Parlia- ■ 
nient, has 397 members and is elected by universal suf- 
frage, by ballot, for a term of 6ve years. Its members 
receive payment. The number of electors in 1912 
amounted to 14,442,387 of whom 12,260,731 actually 
voted. 

Both the Bundesrath and the Reichstag must meet in 
annual session. With the consent of the Bundesrath, 
the Emperor can prorogue and dissolve the Reichstag. 
Without its own consent, the prorogation cannot be for 
a greater period than ,^0 days and, if dissolved, new 
elections must take place in sixty, and a new session in 
ninety days. 

All laws for the Empire must receive the votes of an 
absolute majority of both the Bundesrath and the Reich- 
stag. This latter body elects its own officers. 

Laws passed by the Parliament are promulgated by 
the Emperor, which promulgation like all other official 
acts of the Emperor, requires the counter-signature of 
the Chancellor of the Empire. 

The Emperor is assisted by fourteen ministers. These, 
however, do not form a Ministry of Cabinet, but act in- 
dependently of each other, under the direction of the 
Clwncellor. 

The population of Germany, census of 1910 and the 
area, by separate states, will be found on the following 
page : 

Of this population 4,231,129 spoke a language other 
than German only. 

The males numbered 32,040,166, females 32,885,827. 

In 1911 the births numbered 1,927,039 and m 1912 
1,925.883. 

The number of foreigners in Germany is 1,259,873. 

The constitution provides for entire liberty of con- 
science and for complete social equaHty among all reli- 
gious confessions. The relation between church and 
states varies in the different individual states. The Jesuit 
order is interdicted in all parts of Germany. Protestants 
form 6:.6 of the population. Catholics 36.7, Jews i, 
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Roman Catholics are in the majority in Alsace-Lorraine, 
Bavaria and Baden. 

CENSUS OF ISIO. 

PmnlAtion .Area FrTgi'T*' 

SUtM of the Xmpira IHO iq.milM 

PmMift 40A«,S1» 134,61« 

BktuU MOT^M aS^M 

■ Wurtt«nbai» I,457J174 7^34 

Badn 2,143,883 6fiS3 

Saxony, Klnoloin of ^800,661 B,789 

HoaUenlimi^Bebw. 83MSa S.OSS 

HaM* 1,28S,051 2fiW 

OldBnlms 483,042 a,43S 

Bnmawidc 404,339 1,418 

Saiimr, Onutd Dndir of 417,149 1^97 

M«AIfliiImTg-8tr. 106,443 1,131 

Sus-UelnlSKni 978,762 0B3 

Aohatt 331489 888 

Sue-CobuTs^lotlu 3S?,177 704 

eue-Alteubviv 816,128 Sll 

Uppe 150,937 ■ 469 

WUdec* •1,707 433 

Sdtmnburg-Rnd. 100,708 363 

Sahwanbiag-Boiid. SS,S17 333 

SeniH Jnar. Brandi 1S3,7S8 319 

Sehknmbtii^Ltppe 46,eS3 131 

Beat* I3der Brandi 73,769 138 

Hiunbuig I,014,es4 ISO 

Lubeck 116,8»9 115 

Breman 399,526 99 

Aluce-Lomlne 1,874,014 S,«04 

Total 64,925,993 . 308,780 

Instruction is general and compulsory in Germany. 
The laws of Pruissia, which provide for the establish- 
ment of elementary schools supported by local taxation 
and compel all parents to send their children to these or 
other schools, have been adopted, with slight modifica- 
tions, in all the states of the empire. 

In 1911 there were a total of 61,557 elementary schools 
in the Empire, employing 148,217 male and 39,2^ female 
teachers with 5,157446 boys and 5,152,503 girls enrolled. 
In addition there were 480 private schools with 26,151 
children enrolled. The most ample provision is made for 
secondary and higher education. 

In 1912 the percentage of illiteracy was .05 among the 
recruits. The cost of the schools is very difRcult to state 
exactly, as the expense is not met by the central govern- 
ment. 

Compulsory insurance of workmen against sickness, 

the employers' liability law, and the insurance of work- 
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men against old age and infirmity, originated in Ger- 
many, as has practically all reasonable social l^islation, 
some of which has been copied by England and the Unit- 
ed States. 

The debt of the German EmjMre amounted to $1,204,- 
558,200 in October 1913. which bears interest at from 
3 1-2 to 4 per cent. At the. date mentioned, there were 
important set-offs in invested funds, which materially re- 
duced this total. 

The separate states also have individual debts, aggre- 
gating a very large sum. but hold assets, railways, in- 
vested funds, etc. nearly offsetting this debt, 

Germany has a total frontier length of 4,570 miles. On 
the north it is bounded for 293 miles by the North Sea, 
Denmark 47 miles and the Baltic 927 ; on the south well- 
defined mountain ranges and the Lake of Constance sep- 
arate it from Austria 1,043 miles, and Switzerland 256; 
on the east, it is bounded by Russia for 843 miles ; on the 
west by France 242 miles; Luxemberg iir, Belgium 70 
and Holland 377. 

The Empire is divided into 10 fortress districts: 1st, 
Konigsberg District contains Konigsberg, first class, 
Danzig, first class land and coast; Pillau and Memel 
coast; 2nd Boyen Posen: Posen (ist) Glogan (2) Neisse 
(ist) Glatz; 3rd Berlin: Spandau, Magdeburg, Kustrin, 
all first class, Torgau {2nd) ; 4th Mainz: Mayence, Ulm, 
Rastatt, all first class; 5th Mctz: Metz (ist) Dieden- 
hofen (2nd), Bitsch (2nd) ; 6th Cologne: Cologne, Cob- 
lentz, both ist class, Wesel, Saarlouis, both second; 7th 
Kiel: Kiel, ist class, Friedrichsort, Cuxhaven, Geeste- 
mude, Wilhelm shaven, Swinemunde, the last five coast ; 
8th Thorn : Thorn, Grandenz Vistula Passages, Dirchau, 
all second class; 9th Strassburg: Strassbui^, ist class 
New Breisact; loth Munich: Inglostadt, ist class, C}er- 
mersheim, 2nd class. 

These fortresses are all connected with each other by 
means of underground telegraphs, while strategical rail- 
way lines lead from the principal military centres tow- 
ards the frontiers. 

Military service in Germany is compulsory and uni- 
versal. Liability commences at the age of 17 and ends at 
45- 

The term of service in the First Line or active army 

is seven years, two in the ranks and five in the reserve, 

except in the cavalry and horse artillery where it is three 

in the ranks and four in the reserve. During the period 
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of reserve the soldier joins his corps twice for a tnuniog 
period of not more than eight wedts. 

The next stage is five years in the First Ban of the 
Landwehr. During this service there are two training 
periods of eig^t to fourteen da3rs. 

This service conq>Ieted. the soldier passes iob) the Sec- 
ond Ban of the Landwehr, and remains there till he fin- 
ishes his 39th year, when he passes into the Second Ban 
of the Landsturm until he reaches the age of 45. 

The first Ban of the Landstunn consists of all those 
from 17 to 39, who, for one reason or another, have re- 
ceived no military training; these pass into the second 
Ban on reaching tiieir 39th Urthday. 

Well educated young men are permitted to perform 
one year's service only as volunteers, provided they pay 
all their own expenses. These supply ahnost all the Re- 
serve and Landwehr ofiicers. 

The Ersatz reserve is composed of young men fit for 
military service, but who are in excess of the number re- 
quired for the annual contingent of recruits. They are 
liaUe to three trainings of ten, eight and six weeks, re- 
spectively. Owing to the very large number of young 
men in Germany, this special reserve, runs to about 160,- 
000 a year. 

Saxony, the XII and XIX Corps, Wurttembui^, the 
XIII, and Bavaria three corps have certain special 
arrangements ; the rest of the Empire musters 18 corps in 
peace. 

The total peace strength of the German Army in 1913 
was 36,304 ofiicers, 754.681 men and 157,816 horses. 
The total strength of die field army, i. e., the active army 
and its reserves, on this basis would be about 2,150,000 
men. The military expenditure for the year 1913 was 
$168,682,984. 

The expenditure for the navy in 1914 was estimated at 
$107,785,346. 

The ships are divided between the Baltic and North 
Sea stations. The chief naval establishments are at Kiel 
on the Baltic and Wilhelmshaven on the North Sea and 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal across the Schleswig-Holstein 
neck from Kiel to the Elbe, which was opened in June, 
1895, and recently deepened and enlarged to permit ships 
of any burden to pass freely to and fro between these 
ports, 
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The following is a statement of the strength of the 
German fleet at the outbreak of the war: 

Efleetive at end of 

CUm 1914 1»1B 

Dreadsoiu^ta 21 23* 

Pre-Drea&ou^t bBttleaUm 21 20 

Old and eoMt HTrice tettleaUpa S+7 2+7 

Armored <niiMrs 9 V 

Proteot«d enilMn 88 " 40 

Dartroyers 1S2 IM 

Torpedo boat* (old) 47 47 

Submarinea 87 or mon 

' Tliree otiiera win be nearlr o^pleted. 

The list of the German Navy will be found on 
pages 236, 237, 238, 239, and 240. 

The German navy is manned by the obligatory service 
of the marititne and semi-maritime population. ■ The 
naval personnel is about 73,000 plus a reserve, of about 
110,000. Practically the entire fleet is always in commis- 
sion. Very elaborate precautions are taken to keep the 
personnel free from certain diseases which imperil efli- 
ciency, with success. 

According to the latest returns 91 per cent, of German 
land is productive. 

The areas under the principal crops in acres and the 
yield were as follows for 1913: 

Areaa Hetrie Tona 

Wheat 4,a8S,S2S 4,e6S,906 

Rye 16,035,347 ia;!a2,a94 

Barley 4,t84,S27 3,S?3,S54 

OaU 11,095,888 9,713,969 

Potatoei 8,530,077 54421,140 

Hay 14,808,in 29,184,994 

There were in 1912 4,516,297 horses, 20,158,738 cattle, 
5,787,848 sheep, 21,885,073 swine and 3,383,971 goats. 

Forestry in Germany is an industry of great impor- 
tance, conducted under the care of the state. The total 
area of the forests is 34,569,800 hectares, of which about 
half belongs to the government, either of the Empire 
or the States, Their yield is over 26,000,000 cubic yards 
of timber and 23,000,000 of firewood. 

Mining is a very important German industry. The 
quantities of the principal minerals raised are as follows 
for 1912 : 

Metric tona 

■Coal 174,876,297 

UgBit« 80,934^97 

Iwm Ore 874W,M4 

Copper Ore 974,285 

Zinc Ore 043,898 

Le»d Ore ,' 148,839 
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The total value of these ores in this year was $574,- 
000,000. 

The production of German fotmdries in 1911 was as 
followE : 

Matrio tonB T^lue 

Pig Iron 1S,S74,0SB 9380,000,000 

Ziao ■ 848,784 26,000,000 

Lead 161,460 11,000,000 

Oqiper 87^66 11,000,000 

Fisheries are fairly important. In sea fishing and in- 
land fishing, over 33,000 persons are employed and the 
value of the fish caught is over $100,000,000. 

German manufacture is among the most important in 
the world. Iron is made in Prussia, Alsace Lorraine, 
Bavaria and Saxony ; steel in Rhenish Prussia, textiles 
in Saxony, Westphalia and Silesia; cotton goods in Al- 
sace-Lorraine, Wurttemberg, Baden and Bavaria ; wool- 
'ens' in Prussia, Saxony and Bavaria: silk in Rhenish 
Prussia, Alsace and Baden ; sugar is made in Prussia, 
Brunswick, Anhalt and Bavaria; glass, porcelain and 
earthenware in Silesia, Thuringia, Bavaria and Saxony; 
clocks and woodenware and toys in Wurttembei^ and 
Bavaria. 

Of the vast anny of people employed in Germany only 
13,000 were under the age of 14. 

German mercantile shipping ranks next to that of 
Great Britain and in 1913 employed some 80,000 sailors, 
2,752 sailing vessels with a tonnage of 498,228 and 2,068 
steamers with a tonnage of 2,655,496. These figures 
are exclusive of vessels of less tiian 17 1-2 tons gross 
. tonnage. 

The German railroad system, with the exception of 
2,217 miles of standard gauge and 709 miles of narrow 
gauge, belongs to the various statees of the Empire and 
total 36,139 miles, including the private lines. 

The post and telegraphic services are retained in tiie 
hands of their respective state governments, as are the 
telephones. Except those of Bavaria and Wurttemberg, 
these are all united for the purpose of administration and 
operation in an imperial union. There were 41,192 post- 
offices and 48,167 telegraph offices in the Empire and 2, 
300,000,000 telephonic conversations took place in 1912. 

The German Empire has a colonial system of consid- 
erable importance. The following is a list: 
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Estinuited EiUmatsi 

Date of Area White Native 

Aoqalaltion Sq.Milea Fwulation Pop. 
IN AFRICA 

Togo UM 33,700 363 1,031,973 

Eamenm 13S4 19U30 . 1,871 3,648,780 

German South Wert 

Africa 1384-90 3E3,4fiO 14,830 79,383 

Oeimui Eaat Africa 188S-00 334,180 S,336 r,64S,770 

Total African PMHBiiona ... 931,430 23,40S ll,40S/)24 

nr ASIA 
mao-Oiow 1897 SOO 188,900 

IN THE PACIFIC 
Qerman New Guinea: — 
K&laer WUhdm'a 

Land 1338-83 70,000 

Biamark At«Updi«o .. 18S5 20,000 

Caroline lalanda 1899 • 

Patau or Pdew 

Island* 18B9 560 1,427 300,000 

Marianne lalanda 1899 SSO 

Solomon bUnds 1833 4,S00 

Hardiall Island* 1888' ISO 

Samoan Island* i-^-- 

Savaii 1899 860 SS7 34,970 

Upolu 1899 340 

Total Pacific Pos* 
•esslons 13S4-99 96,160 1,984 334,379 

Total Fordgn D»- 

■ • .. 1834-99 1,037330 24,389 12,041,803 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

The British Empire, in its entirety, has an area of ii,- 
429,078 square miles and contains 424,775,160 millions 
of inhabitants. It will, however in this summary, be im- 
possible to deal in detail with anything but the United 
Kingdom. 

The government of the United Kingdom is, by its 
constitution, vested in the King, acting through a re- 
sponsible ministry, as executive, with the supreme legis- 
lative power given to Parliament, In theory, the Crown 
has a power of veto on acts of Parliament, but it is never 
used. 

The present form of Parliament, as divided into two 
Houses of Legislature, the Lords and Commons, dates 
from the middle of the Fourteenth century. 

The annual session of Parliament begins in February 

in each year, and lasts as long as may be deemed neces- 
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sary. Every session must end with a prorogation,. and 
all bills not then passed, lapse. A dissolution may occur 
by will of the sovereign, or by proclamation, usually dur- 
ing recess, or by lapse of time, the statutory limit of the 
duration of any Parliament being five years. 

Money bills, passed by the Commons, if not passed 
t^ the House of Lords without amendment, become law 
without their concurrence on receiving the royal assent. 
Other bills of a public character become law without the 
consent of the upper house, if passed by the lower house 
in three successive sessions and rejected each time by 
the upper house, on receiving the royal assent, provided 
that at least two years have elapsed betwen the second 
reading at the first passage and the third reading at the - 
third passage. 

The House of Lords consists of peers, who hold their 
seats (i) by hereditary right; (2) by creation of the sov- 
ereign; (3) by virtue of office; {Law Lords, Archbish- 
ops, etc.) ; (4) by election for life {Irish peers) ; (5) by 
election for duration of Parliament (Scotch peers). The 
full house at present would consist of 638. 

The House of Commons, consists of members repre- 
senting County, Borough and University constituencies 
in the three divisions of the United Kingdom. No one 
under 21 years of age can be a member and clergyman 
of the Church of England, the Church of Scotland, the 
Roman Catholic Church, sheriffs, government contract- 
ors, and returning officers are disqualified from sitting 
as members. Members of the Lower House are paid. 

Every elector must be of fqll age and must be regis- 
tered in the electoral lists. Property qualifications are 
restricted to counties and to such boroughs as have 
county privileges, and are quite intricate in character, 
but do not affect the great mass of the electorate. 

In 1914 the number of electors was 8,181,263, 

The executive power is exercised, though nominally in 
the King, by a committee of ministers called the Cabinet, 
the size of which varies. 

Local government is by county councils, in each of the 
62 administrative counties, which differ in area from the 
geographical counties. This is an elective body, which 
in its turn, co-opts a prescribed number of aldermen. 
Aldermen sit for six years, councilmen for three. Women 
are eligible to these offices. The legislative jurisdiction 
of this body is very wide. 

Administrative counties are again divided into districts 
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which also elect councils, who have charge of local af- 
fairs. These again in the "rural districts" are divided 
into civil parishes, which also have an elective council. 

The cities are apart from this system of government 
and are governed by municipal corporations chartered 
l^ the Crown. The same general principles of local gov- 
ernment obtain in Scotland and Ireland. 

The total population of the Kingdom was, in 191 J, 45,- 
370,530, of whom 22,016,661 were males. The decennial 
rate of increase for the last period was 9.1 per cent. In 
1912 there were 1,096,518 births. 

Civil disabilities on account of religion do not attach 
to any class of British subjects. In England the Churdi 
of England is by law established, but the exercise of all 
religions is freely allowed. 

In Scotland the Church of Scotland is established and 
is Presbyterian. In Ireland there is no established church, 
the bulk of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom are 
Protestants, 

In England and Wales elementary education is under 
the control of the Board of Education and sufRcient 
school accommodations must be provided in every dis- 
trict for all resident chUdren between the ages of 5 and 
14. The local authorities maintain the schools and con- 
trol the expenditures. In addition to these schools there 
are many schools maintained by the Church of Eng- 
land, the Catholics and other religious denominations, as 
well as some private schools. The total number of all 
elementary schools on July i, 1913, was 21,358, with 
6,075,024 registered pupils. 

In Scotland control of the schools is in the hands of 
the Scotch Educational Department and, as in England, 
the local management is confided to the local authoritiM. 
In 1913 there were 3,370 schools with 841427 registered- 
pupils. In Ireland the system is much the same as in 
Scotland and in 1912 there were 8,253 scho<^s and 668,- 
974 registered pupils. The Parliamentary grants for 
education totalled about $90,000,000 in 1912, the remain- 
der being supplied locally. Very few schools are ab- 
solutely free in Great Britain. 

Insurance against sickness, unemployment, as well as 
old age pensions, have been introduced into British legis- 
lation in the past few years. 

The British national debt on March 31, 1914, amounted 
to $3473,988,837, bearing interest at 2 1-4 per cent. 

The British armji is the only important army in the 
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world recruited by voluntary enlistment. That of the 
United Kingdom is divided into the Regular Army and 
the Territorial Army. The Regular Anny serves everj-- 
where, and it is customary to refer to these troops as the 
British Army in contradistinction to the "Native Army," 
or "Indian Anny" in India, or to the "Local Forces" in 
South Africa or the Colonies. 

The Regular Army in time of peace consists of the 
pennanently embodied troops, the Army Reserve and the 
Special Reserve, 

Service in the permanently embodied portion of the 
Regular Army and the Army Reserve is for twelve years, 
with permission in certain cases to extend to twenty-one 
years. Of the original twelve years, three to nine ar^ 
spent with the colors, i. e.. on permanent service and the 
remainder with the Army Reserve. The Special Reserve 
serve six years, undergo five months' preliminary train- 
ing, and thereafter are called up annually for three 
weeks, the infantry for six days in musketry in addition. 
The age of enlistment in Regulars and Special Reserve 
is from i8 to 25. 

The Territorials are intended for home defense. The 
term of service is four years. The age limits for en- 
listment are 17 to 35, inclusive. The requirements of 
training are a fortnight in camp and a certain number of 
drills varying in different branches, also a musketry 
course for arms in which it is necessary. 

Cavalry and infantry are armed with the Lee-Enfield 
rifle, calibre 303. The R^ular army has a 13-pounder 
for horse artillery, an i8-pounder for field artillery, a 
40-pounder field howitzer and a 60-pounder for heav^ 
artillery. 

The establishment of Regular troops on January 1, 
1914, numbered 181,100; of the Army Reserve 146,756, 
of the Special Reserve 63,089; of the Territorials 251,- 
756. The expense of this force amounted to $140,365,150 

There are also 78,476 British troops in India and a 
native army of 164,000 with 35,700 reservists. Anothei 
force exists, made up of Europeans and Eurasians, called 
the volunteers, numbering about 39,000, with 3,000 re- 
servists. This army cost in the year 1914 about $105,- 
000,000. 

The British navy is the largest in the world and the 
upkeep cost in 1913-14 was $237,701,291. 

The total naval force of all ranks numbered, in 1914, 
146^00, with reserves of 50,077. 
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The condition of the fieet in the beginning of 1914 is 
shown in the following table : 

Complete by end of 
Class 1914 

Buper-DreAduoug^tB (1) 16 

Ureadnooghts ». IS 

Pre' Dreadnought battlealiipe 40 

CruiserH 60 

IJglit cruiieri '. 76 

Torpedo gunboats 18 

Sloops, gunboats, etc. 23 

De«tro7erH (abont) 248 

Torpedo boats (2) (about) 100 

Submarines <«boiit) 8S 

(1) "Super-Dreadnoughts" are those carTjin^ guns of or over 
13,B Incb. No distinction is made between so-called Dresd- 
nought battleships and Dreadnought "eruisers"— the latter be- 
ing simpl;' fast battleships, now known as "battle cruisers." 
For lesser craft the 1B13 revised official classification is fol- 
ia) Including "coastal destroyers" and manj Terj old torpedo 
boats. 

The units of this fleet will be found on pages 248, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, and 256. 

The total arable land in the United Kingdom is about 
19,746,000 acres, but as Great Britain cannot raise 
enough to anything like feed herself, her agricultural 
resources need not be dwelt on. 

In 1913 there were in Great Britain 2,147,683 horses, 
11,895,122 cattle, 27,549,817 sheep and 3,293,816 pigs. 

Over 98,000 men were employed in the fisheries of 
Great Britain in. 1913. 

The mining industry is important; 1,117,148 persons 
were employed therein in 1912; iron ore, lead, tin and 
zinc were the principal metallic minerals produced, while 
coal was the principal non-metallic (260,416,338 tons). 
Welsh coal is the standard steam coal of the world. 

England is the greatest manufacturing nation in the 
world. This is so well known that only a summary of the 
principal products of her industry will be given. Textiles, 
cotton, woolen and linen yams and piece goods, are made 
to a value of more than $i,ooo,oco,ooo a year. Iron, 
steel and other furnace products are also produced in 
enormous quantities. 

In I912 the vessels registered as belonging to the 

United Kingdom were: Sailing vessels, 8,510, with a 

tonnage of 902,718; steam vessels 12,382, tonnage 10,- 

992,073; a total of 20,802 vessels, and tonnage of 11.- 
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894,791. This enormous fleet gave employment to 286,- 
806 men. 

In 1912 there were 23,441 miles of railway in the king- 
dom, all owned by private companies ; 24,354 postofiices, 
14,014 telegraph offices and there were nearly 1,500,000 
miles of telephone line. The telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems are operated by the government. 

Great Britain has the largest colonial empire of any 
power in the world. These colonies are divided into three 



1. The Crown colonies, entirely controlled t^ the 
home government. 

2. Those possessing representative institutions in 
which the Crown has no more than a veto on legislation, 
but the home government retains the control of public 
officers. 

3. Those possessing responsible government which 
the home government has no control over. 

Two of these colonies, Canada and Australia, have 
taken steps towards possessing a navy. Canada has two 
old cruisers, the Niobe and the Rainbow. Australia has 
' the Australia, a dreadnought battle cruiser, the Mel- 
bourne, Sydney and Brisbane, protected cruisers, and six 
destroyers. 
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RUSSIA 

The government of Russia, since the year 1905, is 
styled a constitutional hereditary monarchy, but, in fact, 
the legislative, executive and judicial powers continue to 
be united to a great extent in the Emperor, who continues 
to bear the title of Autocrat. 

Oti August 6, (19 O. S.) 1905; the first step towards a 
representative government was made, and an elective 
body of representatives of the country, empowered with 
consultative power only, and named the States Duma, 
was created, A few months later, October 17 {30J *a new 
law was promulgated, conferring on the Duma legislative 
powers. At the same time the principles of the inviola- 
bility of the person and of freedom of conscience, speech, 
assembly and association were promulgated by the Em- 
peror, and it was established that no law should come 
into effect without the approval of the Duma and the 
Council of the Empire (established 1810). 

Under a manifesto of February 20 (March 5) 1906, 
the Council of the Empire was transformed into a legis- 
lative council. 

In effect, the representative government thus created 
was a two-chambered legislature, the upper house being 
the Council of the Empire, the lower the Duma, but both 
with very restricted powers. 

The Council of the Empire consists of an equal num- 
ber of elected members and of members appointed by the 
Emperor, who convokes and prorogues iie Council an- 
nually. 

All members of the Council must be 40 years of age 
and have an academical degree. The President and 
Vice President are appointed by the Emperor, Elective 
members are eligible for nine years, one-third being 
elected every three years. 

The election is indirect. Each assembly of the Zem- - 
stvo (defined in another paragraph) of each province 
elects one member. Six are elected by the S)fnod of the 
Orthodox Church, six by the Academy of Sciences and 
the Universities, twelve by bourses of commerce and in- 
dustry, eighteen by the nobility, and six by the land 
owners of Poland, all of these bodies acting through 
their representatives. 

The election of the Duma is also by indirect means, 
and is made by electoral bodies of the chief towns of 
governments or provinces and of the greatest cities, com- 
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posed of delcg:ate9 chosen by the district or town elec- 
tive authorities. 

The electors are: All lodgers in towns occupying for 
12 months lodging let to them, all clerks of state, muni- 
cipal or railway administration; in the country, all 
owners of a determinate area of land, different in the 
various districts, or of non- industrial estates of more 
than 50,000 roubles in value ; the volvsts or peasant com- 
munities are each represented by two delegates, and 
manufactories with more than 50 workmen, by one dele- 
gate per thousand workmen. 

TTiese two bodies have equal legislative powers, the 
same right of initiative in legislation and of addressing 
questions to the ministry, but can not receive either dep- 
utations or petitions. Sessions are public. Every 
measure passed by both houses must be submitted for 
Imperial sanction by the President of the Council. Bills 
rejected by the Czar can not be passed again the same 
session. 

The administration of the Empire is entrusted to great 
boards or councils. The most important are the Holy 
Synod, the Ruling Senate, the Committee of Ministers, 
the Council of Ministers. 

The Empire is divided into governments and provinces 
and these again into districts or circuits. There are 78 
governments and 21 provinces, these latter mostly in 
Asia. These districts in European Russia are again 
divided into 17,075 cantons. The principal government 
and district officers are appointed by the central authori- 
ties. In the cantons or parishes, the government, in-so- 
far as the lands of the peasantry are concerned, and part 
of the local administration, is entrusted to the people. 
The cantons are presided over by an elder elected by the 
cantonial asembly, which is composed or delegates of the 
village community in the oroportion of one man to every 
ten houses. 

Each village elects an elder and also a tax collector by 
universal suffrage, and every householder has a voice in 
the communal meetings. 

The Zemstvos are the district and provincial assemblies 
composed of representatives elected by the peasantry, 
the householders in the towns and the landowners. 

The towns and cities have municipal institutions of 
their own, in 34 provinces, modeled on the Zemstvos. 

Finland had a different system, but since the war be- 
gan, its ancient institutions are stated to have been abol- 
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ished. The Baltic provinces are in the same case. 

The Russian Empire comprises one-seventh of the 
world's surface. Its area is 84.17,118 square miles. The 
population was estimated in 1912 by the Central Statis- 
tical Committee (only one census has been taken of late 
years, that of 1897) at 171,059,900, of which 122,550,- 
yoo is in European Russia, 12,776,100 in Poland, 3,140,- 
100 in Finland, 12,288,100 in Caucasus, the remainder in 
Asia. According to the last census, 76.93 per cent, of the 
population of European Russia were Slavs. 

In 1910 there were 5,680,480 births in the territory of 
the Empire, the birth rate 44.2 being one of the highest 
in the world. Of late years there are more immigrants 
into Russia than emigrants from. Thf vast majority of 
the people live in the country, there being 710,000 vil- 
lages with a population of 1,000 or less. 

The established religion of the Empire is the Graeco- 
Russian, officially called the Orthodox Faith. The Em- 
peror is the head of the Church ; he appoints to every 
office therein, and is restricted only so far as to leave the 
bishops and prelates the privilege of proposing candi- 
dates. Practically the Procurator of the Holy Synod 
enjoys wide powers in church matters. 

With the exception of the restraints laid on the Jews, 
all religions may be freely professed in the Empire In 
theory; in practice, however, the dissidents have been 
and are still severely persecuted. 

Most of the schools of the empire are under the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction. 

According to the last issue (1913) of the 'Year Book 
of Russia,' published by the Central Statistical Commit- 
tee, the numbers of all kinds of schools and of children 
attending them, on January I, 1911, will be found on 
page 260. 

The total expenditure for education in Russia, not all 
for schools, was in round figures $81,000,000 in the bud- 
get estimates of 1913. 

The Russian national debt in 1913 was $4,511,316,061, 
most of which has been borrowed in France. 

Russia has an extensive frontier, both by sea and land, 
protected by fortifications of various classes. 

The most important fortresses and forts are divided 
into three classes as follows : In the first class are War- 
saw, Novogeorgievsh, Brest-Litovsk, in the Warsaw dis- 
trict, and Kovna in the Velna district. The second class 
consists of Kronstadt and Sveaborg in the Petrograd and 
Finland district; Ivangorod in the Warsaw district; 
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Kerch in the Odessa district ; Libau in the Vilna district 
and Vladivostok in the Armur district. In the third 
class are Viborg in the Finland district; Sevastopol and 
Ust-Dvinsk in the Velna district and Kars and Batum 
in Caucasus district. There are also 46 places unclassed. 
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Military service in Russia is universal and compulsory 
and begins at the age of 20 and extends to the end of the 
43rd year. Owing to the extent of the Empire there are 
three armies, known as the army of European Russia, of 
the Caucasus, of Asia, 
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Service in the first line or active army is for three 
years in the infantry and field artillery, four years other 
arms. This completed, the soldier is then transferred to 
the Reserve (Zapas) where he serves fourteen or fifteen 
years, having two trainings of six weeks each during this 
period. The soldier then passes into the "Opolchenie," 
where he remains five years. The Cossacks hold their 
lands by military tenure and serve during life, providing 
their own horses and equipments. At 19 they are trained 
two years at home, then enter for four years the "first 
category" regiment of their district, then to the "second 
category" regiment for another four years and to the 
"third category" regiment for another four years, after 
which five years are passed in the reserves. Except the 
time spent in the first category regiment, the men live at 
home. 

The "Opolchenie" army is divided into two classes or 
.bans. The first includes the trained men, and the young 
men surplus to the annual contingent, and all are em- 
bodied in the active army in case of war. The second 
ban of the "Opolchenie" comprises all those exempted 
from actual service, those not quite up to the physical 
standard, the older classes of the surplus men, — in a 
word, is the levy "en masse." 

There is a system of one year volunteers in Russia 
which furnishes the officers, largely required for the re- 
serve troops on mobilization. 

The field army of Russia has a grand total of about 
1,850,000 men, the reserves about 2,400,000. 

The Russian infantry is armed with a "3 line" rifle, 
model 1891, It is a 5-cartridge magazine rifle, 299 cali- 
bre. The cavalry and the Cossacks carry a similar rifle, 
2 3-4 inches shorter in the barrel. The artillery uses a 
Q.F, shielded gun mode! 1902, firing a shell of 13 1-2 lbs. 

The military budget of Russia for 1913 amounted to 
$478,878,600. 

The naval budget for 1913 was $121,250,000. The 
Russian Navy is subject to special conditions, such as do 
not affect the navies of other powers, owing to the 
geographical conditions of the Empire, to meet which, 
Russia is obliged to maintain four distinct fleets. Of 
these the most important in regard to European rela- 
tions is the Baltic fleet, though the Black Sea fleet is also 
of some importance. 

The chief base of the Baltic fleet is Kronstadt, which 
is heavily fortified. The Gulf of Finland is usually 
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blocked with ice from November to April, The new port 
of Libau in Courland is, however, ice free. 

In the Black Sea, Sevastopol is the chief naval base 
and is appropriately fortified. 

The number of officers and men is about 53,500. The 
following is a statement of the strength of the Russian 
fleet, including ships building and provided for, but ex- 
cluding training ships, transports, and non-efiective ves- 
sels: 

BALTIC FLEBT. 

At the «nd of 
1913 iSU 19iS 

Dreadnonglitt — 4 4 

Pre-Drea£ioiiglit bkttleiUps 4 i 4 

Fie-Dreadnoudit umond cmiaen 4 6 6 

Protect«d cniiHerH 4 S U 

Torpedo gunboats, etc T T t 

Destroyers 7B — 114 

Torpedo boats I I T 

Submarines T t t 

BLACK SEA FLEET. 

At the «md of 

1913 1914 191S 

DreadnoughtB — — 3 

Pre-Dreadnouglit battleahipi 6 6(T) 6 

Armored oniiserB — — — 

Protected cmiMn 2 11 18 

De^rojers 25 T t 

Torpedo boats 16 T I 

SutinutriiieB 14 t T 

There are also two armored gunboats, and various 
very old torpedo boats and gunboats. 

The Caspian flotilla, which is not included in the above 
statement, consists of a few small gunboats and steam- 
ships. 

The tables on pages 263 and 264 of the Russian ar- 
mor-clad fleet and principal cruisers are arranged in 
chronological order. Ships in black type are not yet 
completed. 

Russia is almost purely an agricuhural country and 
her crops are among the greatest in the world as will be 
seen from the following harvest for 1912 : 

meat (winter) 23,221,160,000 Djb. 

Wleat (summer) 34,440,400,000 lbs. 

Eye (winter) 64J)»0,50O,0O0 lbs. 

Rye (summer) 9,906,640fl00 lbs. 

Oats 38,611,960,000 lbs. 

Barley 27^9,400,000 lbs. 

Potatoes 92,760,680,000 lbs. 

Hay 149,080,080,000 lbs. 
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The total number of horses in the Empire was 33,170,- 
000, cattle 48,896,000, sheep and goats 74,066,000, and 
pigs 13,509,000. 

State forests cover 487,779,195 acres. 

The soil of Russia is rich in ores of all kinds and the 
mining industry is steadily increasing. Gold, platinum, 
silver, pig iron, coal, naphtha, salt are among the prin- 
cipal productions of the mines and furnaces, the coal 
production being in 1911. 28,414,000 tons, steel 2,887,- 
000, pig iron 3,589,000. The Russian oil fields are also 
of importance. 

Manufactures are backward, employing only 2,151,191 
hands in 1913. Sugar production is important, but 
varies greatly in quantity. The fisheries are the third 
in the world. 

In 1913 Russia possessed 1016 steamers of 486,913 
tons burden, and 2,577 sailing vesels with a carrying 
capacity of 256,844 tons. The railway development of 
Russia is very backward. Vast as the country is, it 
possesses only 46,573 miles of railroad; 33.898 of this 
mileage is owned by the government, the rest by private 
companies. 

There are about 35,000 post-offices and 20,000 tele- 
graph offices ; the telephone is not greatly developed. 

Russia has two tributary states in Asia : Bokhara and 
Khiva. 

SERBIA 

Serbia is nominally a constitutional monarchy and its 
present organic law is the constitution, voted by the 
Great National Assembly January 2, 1889. The executive 
power is vested in the King, assisted by a council of 
eight ministers, who are individually and collectively, 
responsible to the King and the National Assembly. 

The legislative authority is exercised by .the King, in 
conjunction with the National Assembly, or "Narodna - 
Skupshtina." The State Council, appointed partly by 
the King and partly by the National Assembly, is always 
sitting and deals with a variety of administrative ques- 
tions, semi- judicially. 

The National AssemMy is composed of 166 deputies, 
efected by the people. To sit in such assembly one must 
be a Serbian, 30 years of age, and permanently residit^ 
in Secbia, paying 30 dinars a year in direct taxes, and 
not a minister, state councillor, judge, communal mayor, 
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or middle school or university professor. Tlie term o£ 
office is four years and the assembly meets every year 
on September 21st. 

Counties, districts and municipalities have their own 
administrative assemblies. For administrative purposes 
Serbia is divided into 17 provinces or counties, 81 dis- 
tricts, 1483 communes and 84 towns. 

The area of Serbia is 33,891 square miles and die 
population is 4,547,992, this including the territory 
added as a result of two Balkan wars. 

In 1912 there were, in the old territory, 114,257 births. 

The State religion of Serbia is Greek Orthodox, and 
there are very few adherents of other churches, 

Elementary education in Serbia is compulsory and in 
all the primary schools under the Ministry of Education 
it is free. In 1909 only 14 per cent, of the population 
could read and write. In the same year there were 1,296 
elementary schools, with 2,584 teachers and 138434 pu- 
pils, and the expenditure on these schools was $81^,000. 
On January i, 1913, the Serbian debt amounted to $128,- 
384,108 at six and seven per cent, interest. 

Military service is compulsory and universal. Liability 
is from 18 to 50 years of age, but recruits join at 21 and 
complete their service at 45. The National Army has 
three Bans. The first is the active army and its reserves. 
The second Ban consists of reserve troops and the third 
is the territorial army. There is also the levee en masse, 
which contains all males between 18 and 50. Service in 
the infantry is for one and one-quarter years, for artil- 
lery and cavalry two years. This completed, the soldier 
passes into the army reserve, where he remains until ten 
years of service are completed. Then service of six years 
in the second Ban and eight in the third Ban ensue. 

The Serbian infantry is armed with the Mauser rifle, 
model 99, calibre 7 mm. 

The military budget for 1913 was $933,905. 

At Nish a series of forts is being built At Zayechar 
near the Bulgarian frontier, are five forts, and Pirot is 
also prqvided with works. 

Servia is an agricultural country, where almost every 
peasant cultivates his own land. The holdings vary In 
size, from 10 to 30 acres mostly. 

The area and produce of the principal crops for three 
years were as follows: 
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Am in mtcs Produce in ewts. 
1911 1011 

Wkeat 664,886 6fiOtiM9 

VOtJ 2S4,GGS 1,^74,600 

gtU 268,789 l,44a,fi3e 

je 123,218 8B5A99 

MftlM 1,442,038 18,261,868 

Beetroot sugar 11,263 1,604,640 

There were in 1911 in Serbia 152,617 horses, 957,917 
cattle, 3,808,815 sheep, 863,544 pigs and 627427 goats. 

The Serbian forests cover an area of 3,818,620 acres, 
but are badly managed and hence less profitable than 
they might be. 

Serbia has considerable mineral resources, but these 
are poorly worked. 

Serbian manufactures are in a rudinientary condition. 

Serbia has a total of 974 miles of railroad and 3495 
miles of highway, many of them in a ruinous condition. 
There were 1,556 post-offices in the country in 1912, 211 
telegraph offices and about 61,000,000 telephonic con- 
versations were held in that year, 

TURKEY 

. .The fundamental law of the Empire is based on the 
Koran. Next to the Koran the laws of "Hadith," a 
code formed of the supposed sayings and opinions of 
Mahomet and the sentences and decisions of his im- 
mediate successors, are binding upon the sovereign as 
■well as his subjects. 

Forms of constitution after the model of the West 
European states were drawn up at various periods by 
successive Ottoman governments, the first in 1839, 
the most recent embodied in a decree of Sultan Ab- 
dul-Hamid II of November 1876. 

This provides for the security of personal liberty 
and property; for the administration of justice by ir- 
removable judges; the abolition of torture, the free- 
dom of the Press, and the equality of the Ottoman 
subjects. Islam is declared to be the religion of the 
state, but freedom of worship was secured to all 
creeds, and all persons, irrespective of religion, were 
declared eligible to public office. 

Parliament consists of two houses, a chamber of depu- 
ties and a senate. Senators must be forty years of age 
, and are appointed by the Sultan. Deputies are elected 
by an indirect method. Each six hundred electors elect 
one electoral delegate and each ten of these electoral del- 
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egates choose one deputy. Electors must be Ottoman 
subjects at least 25 years of age, while electoral delegates 
must be 30. 

Civil or military officials can be candidates, but must 
resign their appointment if elected. 

This is the Constitution at present theoretically in 
force. 

The executive power is exercised by the Sultan 
through a Cabinet responsible to him. This Cabinet 
varies in size and at present consists of 12 members. 

The whole of the Emoire is divided into Vilayets or 
governments, at the head" of the administration of which 
IS a Vali or governor general, representing the Sultan, 
and assisted by a provincial council. 

The Vilayets are subdivided into Sanjaks or minor 
provinces, and these in turn into Kazas or districts. At 
the bottom of the list is the Karie or village. These 
minor divisions are subjected to minor authorities, 
Mutesarifs, Kaimakams and Muktars, under the super- 
intendency of the Vali. 

All subjects, however humble their origfin, are eligible 
to, and may fill, the highest offices of the state. 

The Turkish Empire is made of (i) Turkey in Eur- 
ope; (2) Turkey in Asia: (3) Provinces of the Isle of 
bamos and Cyprus, but the tenure of the latter is merely 
nommal, if even that. 

The total area may be estimated at 710,234 square ■ 
miles and its total population at 21,273,000. Mahometan- 
ism is the established state religion. The Sultan as 
Caliph IS Supreme Head. The chief ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary is the Sheik-al-Islam, but his functions are judi- 
cial and legal rather than spiritual. He is a member of 
the Cabinet. 

.. ^.T"'^^'' °^ non-Mahometan native communities or 
millets are recognized by the Turkish government. 

in lurkey, elementary education is nominally obliga- 
^rJ^' f" children of both sexes. The most recint 
enactaient on the subject is a Provisional Law of Octo- 
bar 6, 1913. Under this law all children from 7 to 16 
br^vJn''f''Qf';""'"?: '?^™'=t'<'"- which may, however, 
be given m State schools, schools maintained by com- 
munities or private schools, or subject to certain testHt 

an^r^n^^ "^'^^^ '" *^^ ^""P'^ """"her about 36,230 . 
and contain approximately 1,331.000 pupils. ^ 

On September 14, 1913 the Turkish debt amounted to 
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$675,654,000 at various rates of interest. The bulk of the 
debt is secured by administered revenues, 

Adrianople is the principal fortress in European Tur- 
key; technically it is an entrenched camp. On the land - 
side, Constantinople is defended by the lines of Chatalja. 
The Bosphoms and the Dardanelles, the approaches l^ - 
sea, are both fairly strongly fortified. 

Smyrna is defended to some extent and so is Erzerum 
in Armenia. 

Military service in Turkey, according to the decree of 
August, 1909, is compulsory and universal. 

Liability commences at the age of 20 and lasts for 20 
years. Service in the first line or active army, called the 
Nizam, is for nine years, three in the ranks and six iq 
jthe reserve. The soldier next passes to the Redif or sec- 
ond line and remains therein for another nine years. 
Finally he completes his service with two years in the 
Mustahfiz. Reserves are liable to be summoned annually 
for six weeks' training and the Redif for one month in 
alternate years. 

The Redif is of two classes, the first, of the men who 
have served three years with the colors, and the second 
of men who for various reasons, were exempted for 
service with the colors, and who, after a short training, 
pass directly into the Redif category. 

The approximate peace strength of the Turkish army 
is about 230,000; on a war footing, about 1,400,000 
would be, it is thought, available. 

The Turkish infantry is armed with the 7.65mm. 
Mauser magazine rifle, model 1890. The artillery uses 
the 7.5 cm. Q. F. Knipp guns and in 1914 a large num- 
ber of Schneider Q. F. and Skoda Q. F, howitzers were 
added. The average cost of the army in late years in 
peace has been about $49,000,000, including the expen- 
ditures for the 42,000 members of the gendarmerie, 
which is really a military force. 

Crews are raised for the Turkish navy by both con- 
scription and voluntary enlistment. The term of service 
is twelve years, five in active service, three in the reserve 
and four in the Redif. The navy has a nominal strength 
of about 31,000 in all ranks, besides 9,000 marines. . 

The names of the principal ships are shown on the 
following page. 

The soil in Turkey for the most part is very fertile, but 

agriculture is most primitive. The principal products are 

tobacco, cereals of all sorts, cotton, figs, nuts, olives, etc. 
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In 191 1 164,979,000 bushels of wheat, 119,903,960 
bushels of barley, 20o,cxx> bales of cotton, were produced. 

Mining is of some importance. Copper, iron, zinc, coal 
(the production of this is very rapidly increasing) and 
the precious metals, are produced in important quantities. 

Tile fisheries are also important. Besides fish, sponges,- 
mother of pearl and pearls figure quite largely in the re- 
turns. 

Manufactures arc mostly quite primitive. 

The shipping of the Turkish Empire in 191 1 consisted 
of 120 steamers of 66,678 tons, 963 sailing vessels of 
205,641 tons. 

The length of railroads in Turkey on January i, 1913 
was 3,882 miles. There are 6,000 miles projected and 
under construction. 

There are 1,632 post-offices in the Empire and 1,017 
telegraph offices. 
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SECRET AGREEMENTS 



DOCUMENT NO. i. 

Rq)ort of General Ducarne, Chief of the Belgian Gen- 
eral Staff, to the Belgian Minister of War. 

"Confidential 

"Letter to the Minister 

"Concerning the Confidential Conversations 

"Brussels, April lo, 1906. 

"Mr. Minister: 

"I have the honor to report to you briefly about the 
conversations which I had with Lieut enant-CoIone! 
Bamardiston and which have already been the subject 
of my oral communications. 

"The first visit took place in the middle of January. 
Mr. Bamardiston referred to the anxieties of the General 
Staff of his country with regard to the general political 
situation, and because of the possibility that war may 
soon break out. In case Belgium should be attacl^ed, the 
sending of about 100,000 troops was provided for. 

"The Lieutenant-Colonel asked me how such a meas- 
ure would be regarded by us. I answered him, that 
from a military point of view it could not be but favor- 
able, but that this question of intervention was just as 
much a matter for the political authorities, and that, 
therefore, it was my duty to inform the Minister of War 
about it. 

"Mr. Bamardiston answered that his Minister in 
Brussels would speak about it with our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

"He proceeded in the following sense: The landing 
of the English troops would take place at the French 
Coast in the vicinity of Dunkirk and Calais, so as to 
hasten their movements as much as possible. The entry 
of the English into Belgium would take place only after 
the violation of our neutrality by Germany. A landing 
in Antwerp would take much more time, because larger 
transports would be needed, and because on the other 
hand the safety would be less complete. 
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"This admitted, there would be several other points 
to consider, such as railway transportation, thfi question 
of requisitions which the English army could make, the 
question concerning the chief command of the allied 
forces. 

"He inquired whether our preparations were sufficient 
to secure the defense of the country during the crossing 
and the transportation of the English troops — which he 
estimated to last about ten days. 

"I answered him that- the places Namur and Liege 
.were protected from a "coup de main" and that our field 
army of 100,000 men would be capable of intervention 
within four days, 

"After having expressed his full satisfaction with my 
explanations, my visitor laid emphasis on the following 
facts: (i) that our conversation was entirely confiden- 
tial; (2) that it was not binding on his government; 
(3) that his Minister, the English General Staff, he and 
I were, up to the present, the only ones informed about 
the matter; (4) that he did not know whether the 
opinion of his Sovereign has been consulted. 

"In a following discussion Lieutenant-Colonel Bar- 
nardiston assured me that he had never received confi- 
dential reports of the other military attaches about our 
army. He then gave the exact numerical data of the 
English forces; we could depend on it, that in 12 or 13 
days 2 army corps, 4 cavalry brigades and 2 brigades 
of horse infantry would be landed, 

"He asked me to study the question of the transport 
of these forces to that part of the country where they 
would be useful, and he promised to give me for this 
purpose details about the composition of the landing 
army. 

"He reverted to the question concerning the effective 
strength of our field army, and he emphasized that no 
detachments should be sent from this army to Namur 
and Liege, because these places were provided with 
garrisons of sufficient strength. 

'He asked me to direct my attention to the necessity 
of granting the English army' the advantages which the 
regulations concerning the military requisitions pro- 
vided for. Finally he insisted upon the question of the 
chief command. 

'I answered him that I could say nothing with refer- 
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ence to this last point and promised him that I would 
study th£ other questions carefully. 

"Later on the English Military Attache confirmed his 
former calculations: 12 days would at least be necessary 
to carry out the landing at the French coast. It would 
take a considerably longer time (i to 2 i-z months) to 
land 100,000 roen in Antwerp. 

"Upon my objection that it would be unnecessary to 
await the end of the landing in order to begin with the 
railway transportations, and that it would be better to 
proceed with these, as when the troops arrived at the 
coast, Lieutenant-Colonel Bamardiston promised to give 
me exact data as to the number of troops that could be 
landed daily. 

"As regards the military requisitions, I told my visitor 
that this question could be easily regulated. 

"The further the plans of the English General Staff 
progressed, the clearer became the details of the prob- 
lem. The Colonel assured me that one-half of the Eng- 
lish anny could be landed within 8 days ; the rest at the 
conclusion of the rath or 13th day, with the exception 
of the Horse Infantry, which could not be counted upon 
until later. 

"In spite of this I thought I had to insist again upon 
the necessity of knowing the exact number of the daily 
shipments, in order to regulate the railway transporta- 
tion for every day. 

"The English Military Attache conversed with me 
about several other questions, iiaraely: 

"(i) The necessity of keeping the operations secret 
and of demanding strict secrecy from the Press; 

"{2) The advantages which would accrue from giv- 
ing one Belgian officer to each English General Staff, 
one interpreter to each commanding officer, and gen- 
darmes to each unit of troops, in order to assist the 
British police troops. 

"In the course of another interview Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Barnardiston and I studied the combined operations 
to take place in the event of a German offensive with 
Antwerp as its object and under the hypothesis of the 
German troops marching through our country in order 
to reach the French Ardennes. 

"In this question, the Colonel said he quite agreed 
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with the plan which I had submitted to him, and he as- 
sured me also of the approval of General Grierson, 
Chief of the English General Staff. 

"Other secondary questions which were likewise set- 
tled, had particular reference to intermediary officers, 
interpreters, gendarmes, maps, photographs of the uni- 
forms, special copies, translated into English, of some 
Belgian regulations, the regulations concerning the im- 
port duties on English provisions, to the accommodation 
of the wounded of the allied armies, etc. Nothing was 
resolved on as regards the activity which the Govern- 
ment or the Military authorities might exert on the 
Press. 

"During the final metings which I had with the 
British Attache, he informed me about the numbers of 
troops which would be daily disembarked at Boulogne, 
Calais and Cherbourg. The distance of the last place, 
which is necessary for technical considerations, will in- 
volve a certain delay. The first Corps would be disem- 
bariced on the loth day, and the second on the 15th day. 
Our railways would carry out the transportation so that 
the arrival of the first Corps, either in the direction of 
Brussels-Louvain or of Namur-Diuant, would be as- 
sured on the nth day, and that of the second on the i6th 
day. 

"I again, for a last time, and as emphatically as I 
could, insisted on the necessity of hastening the sea- 
transports so that the English troops could be with us 
between the nth and 12th day. The happiest and most 
favorable results can be reached by a convergent and 
simultaneous action of the allied forces. But if that 
co-operation should not take place, the failure would 
be most serious. Colonel Barnardiston assured me that 
everything serving to this end would be done. 

"In the course of our conversations. I had occasion 

to convince the British Military Attache that we were_ 

wilhng, so far as possible, to thwart the movements of' 

• the enemy and not to take refuge in Antwerp from the 

beginning. 

"Lieutenant-Colonel Barnardiston on his part told me 
that, at the time, he had little hope for any support or 
intervention on the part of Holland. At the same time 
he informed me that his Government intended to trans- 
fer the basis of the British commissariat from the 
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French coast to Antwerp as soon as all German ships 
were swept off the North Sea, 

"In all our conversations the Colonel regularly in- 
formed me about the secret news which he had con- 
cerning the military circumstances and the situation of 
our Eastern neighbors, etc. At the same time he em- 
phasized that Belgium was under the imperative neces- 
sity to keep herself constantly infonned of the hap- 
penings in the adjoining Rhinelands. I had to admit 
that with us the surveillance-service abroad was, in times 
of peace, not directly in the hands of the General Staff, 
as our Legations bad no Military Attaches. But I was 
careful not to admit that I did not know whether the 
espionage service which is prescribed in our regulations, 
was in working order or not. But I consider it my 
duty to point out this position which places us in a state 
of evident inferiority to our neighbors, our presumable 



"Major-General, Chief of the General Staff. 
(Initials of General .Ducame.) 
"Note. When I met General Grierson at Compiegne, 
during the manceuvres of 1906, he assured me the result 
of the re-organization of the English army would be 
that the landing of 150,000 would be assured and, that, 
moreover, they would stand ready for action in a shorter 
time than has been assumed above. 

"Concluded September, 1906." 
(Initials of Gen. Ducame.) 

ANGLO-BELGIAN AGREEMENTS. 

DOCUMENT NO. 2. 

Minutes of a Conference Between the Belgian Chief 
ol the General Staff, General Jungbluth, and the 
Britisb Military Attache, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bridget. 

(Lieutenant-Colonel Barnardiston, British Military ■ 
Attache in Brussels, was succeeded in his office by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bridges. Likewise, General Du- 
came was succeeded, as Chief of the Belgian Staff, by 
General Jungbluth. A conversation between Colonel 
Bridges and General Jungbluth was committed to 
writing, and that writmg was also found at the Bet- 
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gian Foreign Office. The document, which is dated 
April Z3rd and is presumed to belong to the year 1912, 
is marked "confidentielle" in the handwriting of Graf. 
v.d. Straaten, the Belgian Foreign Secretary. This is 
the translation :) 

"Confidential . . 

"The British Military Attache asked to see General 
Jungbluth. The two gentlemen met on April 23rd. 

"Lieutenant -Colonel Bridges told the General that 
England had at her disposal an army which could be 
sent to the Continent, composed of six divisions of in- 
. fantry and eight brigades of cavalry — ^together 160,000 
troops. She has also everything which is necessary 
for her to defend her insular territory. Everything is 
ready. 

"At the time of the recent events, the British Govern- 
ment would have immediately effected a disembark- 
ment in Belgium (chez nous), even if>we had not asked 
for assistance. 

"The General objected that for that our consent was 
necessary. 

"The Military Attache answered that he knew this, 
but that — since we were not ahle to prevent the Ger- 
mans from passing through our country — England 
would have landed her troops in Belgium under all 
circumstances (en tout etat de cause). 

"As for the place of landing, the Military Attache 
did not make a precise statement ; he said that the 
coast -was rather long, but the General knows that Mr. 
Bridges, during Easter, has paid daily visits to Zee- 
brugge from Ost€nde. 

"The General added that we were, besides, perfectly 
able to prevent the Germans from passing through." 

DOCUMENT NO. 3. 

Report of Baron Greindl, Belgian Minister in Berlin, 
to the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

(On the 23rd of December, 191 1, Baron Greindl, 
then and for many years Belgian Minister in Berlin, 
made a report to the Belgian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. There was found in Brussels a copy of this 
report; although a copy, the official character of this 
third document found in Brussels is evident from the 
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official imprint on the paper on which the copy stands. 
The first page reads :) 

Section.... No Enclosure.... 

Reply to No. General Department Office of 

Belgian Legation, No. 3022 — 1626. 

- • Berlin, December 23, 1911. 

Strictly Confidential, 

What is Belgium to do in case of war? 
Mr. Minister: 

I have had the honour to receive the dispatch of the 
27 November last, P without docket ijumber, registra- 
tion number 1108, 

Baron Greindl's report is an extremely long one. 

The writer reveals with great astuteness the ulterior 
motives underlying the English proposal and draws 
attention to the danger of the situation in which Bel- 
gium had become involved by a one-sided partisanship 
in favor of the Powers of the Entente. In this very 
detailed report, dated Dec. 23, 191 1, Baron Greindl ex- 
plains that the plan of the General Army Staff for the 
defense of Belgian neutrality in a Franco-German wa» 
as communicated to him only concerned the question 
as to what military measures should be adopted in 
case Germany violated Belgian neutrality. The hypo- 
thesis of a French attack on Germany through Bel- 
gium had, however, just as much probability in itself. 
The diplomat then goes on in the following manner: 

"From the French side danger threatens not only in 
the south of Luxemburg, it threatens us on our entire 
joint frontier. We are not reduced to conjectures for 
this assertion. We have positive evidence of it, 

"Evidently the project of an outflanking movement 
from the north forms part of the scheme of the "En- 
tente Cordiale.' If that were not the case, then the 
plan of fortifying Flushing would not have called forth 
such an outburst in Paris and London. The reason 
why they wished that the Scheldt should remain for- 
tified was hardly concealed by them. Their aim was 
to be able to transport an English garrison, unhin- 
dered, to Antwerp, which means to establish in our 
country a basis of operation for an offensive in the di- 
rection of the Lower Rhine and Westphalia, and then 
to make us throw our lot in with them, which would 
not be difficult, for, after the surrender of our national 
center of refuge, we would, through our own fault, 
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renounce every possibility of opposing the demands of 
our doubtful protectors after having been so unwise 
as to permit their entrance into our country. Colonel 
Barnardiston's announcements at the time of the con- 
clusion of the 'Entente Cordiale,' which were just as 
perfidious as they were naive, have shown us plainly 
the true meaning of things. When it became evident 
that we would not allow ourselves to be frightened by 
the pretended danger of the closing of the Scheldt, the 
plan was not entirely abandoned, but modified in so 
far as the British army was not to land on the Belgian 
coast, but at the nearest French harbors. 

"The revelations of Captain Faber, which were de- 
nied as little as the newspaper reports by which they 
■were confirmed or completed in several respects, also 
testify to this. This British army, at Calais and Dun- 
kirk, would by no means march along our frontier to 
Longwey in order to reach Germany. It would di- 
rectly invade Belgium from the northwest. That would 
give it the advantage of being able to begin operations 
immediately, to encounter the Belgian army in a re- 
gion where we could not depend on any fortress. In 
case we wanted to risk a battle. Moreover, that would 
make it possible for it to occupy provinces rich in all 
kinds of resources and, at any rate, to prevent our mo- 
bilization or only to permit it after we had formally 
pledged ourselves to carry on our mobilization to the 
exclusive advantage of England and her allies. 

"It is therefore of necessity to prepare a plan of bat- 
tle for the Belgian army also for that possibility. This 
is necessary in the interest of our military defense as 
well as for the sake of the direction of our foreign 
policy, in case of war between Germany and France." 
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NAVAL LOSSES 

TO MARCH iST. 1915. 



Torpedo boats, destroyers, 
small vessels omitted. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
Aug. 7 — Amphion, protected cruiser 
Sept 4— Speedy, torpedo gunboat 

5— -Pathfinder, protected cruiser 
7 — ^Warrior, protected cruiser 
20— Pegasus, protected cruiser 
. 22 — Aboukir, protected cruiser 
22 — Cressy, protected cruiser 
32 — Hogue, protected cruiser 
Oct. 15 — Hawke, protected cruiser 
27 — Audacious, dreadnought 
31 — Hermes, protected cruiser 
Nov. I — Monmouth, armored cruiser 
I — Good Hope, armored cruiser 
II — Niger, torpedo gunboat 
26 — ■Bulwark, battleship 
Jan. I — Formidable, battleship 
Number vessels lost, 16. 

GERMANY 
Aug. 5 — Panther, ^nboat 

20 — H. Von Wissman, gunboat 
27 — Magdeburg, protected cruiser 
28 — Mainz, protected cruiser 
28 — Koeln, protected cruiser 
28 — Ariadne, protected cruiser 
Sept, 15 — Hela, small cruiser 
Nov. 4 — Yorck, armored cruiser 
7 — ^Jaguar, gunboat 
7 — Luchs, gunboat 
7 — litis, gunboat 
7 — Cormoran, gunboat 
7 — ^Tiger, gunboat 
7 — Emden, protected cruiser 
Dec. 8 — Scharnhorst, armored cruiser 
8 — Gneisenau, armored cruiser 
8 — Leipzig, protected cruiser 
8 — Nurnberg, protected cruiser 
Jan, 24 — Blucher, armored cruiser 
Number vessels lost, 19. 



submarines and other 
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AUSTRIA. 
Aug, 16 — Zenta, cruiser 
Oct. 23 — Temes, eunboat 
Nov. 6— Kaiserinilisabeth, cruiser 

FRANCE 
Oct. 28 — Zelee, gunboat 

28 — Mousquet, destroyer 
RUSSIA. 
Oct. II — Pallada, armored cruiser 
28 — Jemtchug, cruiser 
29 — Donetz, gunboat 

JAPAN. 
Sept. 4— Shiratage, destrc^er 
Oct. 17 — Takachicho, cruiser 

TURKEY 
Oct. 31 — Burak Reis, gunboat 
Dec. 13 — Messudiyeh, battleship 
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